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rk is no doubt that 1938 will go 
down into history as a year of re- 
narkable achievement in aviation. Al- 
ready we have witnessed two notable 
exploits and a third in the making: 
Howard Hughes’ encirclement of the 
world, Douglas Corrigan’s ramshackle 
rip across the Atlantic and Premier 


Hepburn’s non-political tour of the 

Yukon. 

Me: HEPBURN’S flight is not yet 
completed, but there is every 


reason to believe that it will be crowned 
with success. Meanwhile, we may con- 
sider the flights of Howard Hughes and 
Douglas Corrigan. Not from an aviation 
oint of view—that has already been ex- 
ertly expressed in other periodicals— 
ut from a philosophic point of view. 
(here is a social symbolism to these two 
lights which has not been remarked 
ipon and which, with some emotion, we 
vould like to emphasize. The flight of 
Howard Hughes, mapped and guarded in 
dvance, seems to us to symbolize the 
ge of scientific control that is almost 
ipon us, an age of order and plan, of 
caution and safeguard and one completely lacking in 
sensation. An admirable world in every particular, 
but a trifle unappetizing. Douglas Corrigan, on the 
other hand, symbolized in his flight the old era of 
individualistic enterprise, without plan or cohesion 
when every man was for himself and life was full of 
daring and excitement. His plane, indeed, should 
have been called “The Spirit of Free Enterprise.” 
For it was an ancient and dilapidated plane that in 
its time was a work of beauty and utility; but now 
only chewing gum and string held it together against 
its ultimate collapse. The fact that it was still 
capable of magnificent effort should not deceive us. 
The number of its days was marked clearly upon it. 
That is why, we believe, the world gave Douglas 
Corrigan its heart where it had given Howard 
Hughes only admiration, however unstinted. We 
still have our roots in the fading era, still feel the 
pain of nostalgia at the passing of an old way of life 
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= third section, comprising sixteen pages, of this 
week’s SATURDAY NIGHT is devoted to telling 
the story, in word and picture, of the Lake Head, one of 
the most important districts in Canada from the economic 





point of view. The Financial Section will be found 
beginning on Page Seven of the First Section. Musical 
Events, Film Parade and The Bookshelf, ordinarily 


* appearing in the First Section, have been transferred, for 
this issue, to Pages Fourteen and Fifteen of the 
Second Section. 
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n which we were nurtured as children. As we still 
have a subconscious fear of the world to be, so safe 
nd sane, so cool and assured, with its unfailing 
instruments and charts which predict without error 
the course of its adventures and the certainty of its 
destinations. 


¥FOLLYWOOD, which is 
fi 


always bubbling over 

with ideas, has just produced a picture in which 
ie entire cast is composed of midgets. We under- 
tand that the publicity department of the producing 
ympany is now in the market for a book of antonyms 
hich has the maximum number of counter-terms 
or “colossal.” 
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MANION IN TORONTO 


O NEWLY-ELECTED leader could have asked 
a more enthusiastic reception than that accorded 
fon. Robert Manion by 2,000 men and women from 
ll parts of the province at the banquet which con- 
uded the recent annual meeting of the Ontario 
onservative Association. There were doubtless 
many present whose previous attitude toward his 
evation had been cool and critical. But he had not 
en on his feet long before his warm, dynamic per- 
mality, and his sincerity in the proclamation cf his 
leas, had captivated them. For the “unseen audi- 
Dr. Manion was speaking at somewhat of a 
isadvantage, because he had to raise his voice 
above the clatter of dishes, and other noises atten- 
dant on clearing up the feast. Yet even for those 
listeners his candor and colloquial vigor gripped 
ittention ; 
His party has been more or less prostrate for 
nearly three years, but it is now obvious that the 
Manion leadership is going to be a very lively affair, 
with the sign “Reactionaries Keep Out” nailed up 
where everyone can see it. The speech appears to 
have been in the nature of an improvisation, because 
Dr. Manion, who had gone into seclusion for a rest, 
was one of the last to learn that he was expected 
to make his initial utterance as leader on this 
occasion. The flood of his ideas indicated that he is 
a speaker prepared for all occasions. 
The most important part of his address was his 
warning that in the present state of the world’s 
affairs, Democracy, of which he is an ardent sup- 
porter, must make good if it is to survive. It must 
provide work and plenty for the people as a whole 
or it cannot be saved. That he is willing to strive 
toward that end, indicates that he is a man of cour- 
age and it is an inspiration all will applaud. He 
perhaps realizes as well as anyone that there is no 
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THE CANADIAN 


BEAUTY AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

magnificent scenic setting and the surrounding country forms one of the most picturesque holiday regions 

of Canada. Here is a section of the recently completed Trans-Canada Highway between the Lake Head 
and Nipigon with its commanding view over Lake Superior. 

—Photograph by Fred G. Loveday. 


“Open Sesame” to the betterments all desire, but 
the will to valiantly strive for these ends is an essen- 
tial factor in leadership. His dictum that his party 
will die if it tries to stand still is sound sense. 

His address was marked by a wealth of historical 
allusion which shows him to be an omnivorous reader, 
whose reading produces a constant freshet of 
thoughts. Especially striking was his allusion to a 
famous saying of Henry the Fourth of France 
(Henry of Navarre) that he hoped to see the day 
when there would be “a chicken in the pot” in every 
home of his realm. There was uproarious laughter 
when Hon. Ear! Rowe later misquoted this allusion 
and spoke of a “chicken in every home”; but from 
what we know of that gay monarch the idea would 
also probably have been approved by him. 


Dr. Manion’s allusion to party platforms was 
realistic. He said they should be general and avoid 
details. Perhaps he was thinking of the Winnipeg 


platform of 1927 which promised everything under 
the sun. In a period of prosperity it advocated a 
spending program, that in a little more than two 
years became utterly ridiculous. A platform as Hon. 
Mackenzie King once said is only a “chart.” It is 
not much use even as a chart amid an ever-changing 
scene, such as that we have lived in for a quarter of 
a century. 

No utterance of the new leader was more roundly 
or deservedly cheered than his declaration that he 
took for granted the loyalty of all Canadians, and 
that no group, association or organization could con- 
flict with his loyalty to the Canada he loves. Equally 
fine was his application of the analogy provided by 
the good understandings between Britain and France 
to the sentiment that should prevail between the two 
great parent races of Canada. 

It was an ironical circumstance 
recent tribute to the fairness of 
Manion should have been compelled to repudiate a 
fabricated interview published in newspapers of 
Quebec city, in which he was quoted as having 
attributed his elevation to the leadership to the in- 
fluence of Hon. Maurice Duplessis. The subsequent 
attempt of these newspapers to explain it away by 
saying that Hon. Maurice Dupre was meant, was an 
assertion even more prepcsterous to residents of 


that after his 
the press, Dr. 
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The cities of Port Arthur and Fort William enjoy a 


Quebec City. It was as though Toronto newspapers 
should claim to have confused T. L. Church, M.P., 
with Sir Thomas White, because both are known to 
their friends as “Tom.” In this episode Dr. Manion 
was getting a taste of what it means to be a party 
leader; but the great reception he received showed 
that leadership has its sweets as well as its bitters. 
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RETIREMENT OF HON. EARL ROWE 


Kk an institution that has recently been described 
as dead, the Conservative party has this summer 
been displaying a vocal and physical activity not 
decorous in a well-bred corpse. Its behavior is not 
unlike that of the Irishman who made a rough house 
at his own wake in Synge’s “Shadow of the Glen.” 
Rivalries at both the National Convention in Ottawa 
and the Ontario Convention at Toronto, in which 
eminent citizens strove for the responsibilities of 
office, indicate a sharp recovery from a comatose 
condition which some have mistaken for the final 
dissolution. Able and busy men do not strive merely 
for the honor of having their names on a cenotaph. 

The storms of the Toronto Convention were pre- 
ceded by an event illustrative of the disappointments 
that come at one time or another to every man who 
plays an eminent part in public life—the retirement 
of Hon. Earl Rowe as Conservative leader in Ontario. 
Except that he did not prove a match for a political 
adept like Mr. Hepburn, no cloud obscures the 
sterling character and sound ability of Mr. Rowe. He 
fought a good fight, and fought it cleanly and honor- 
ably. His failure left him still above reproach, and 
the expressions of good will which greeted him on all 
sides, were undoubtedly sincere. Mr. Rowe has long 
been one of the most respected members of the House 
of Commons, and when his party returns to power on 
Parliament Hill preferment undoubtedly awaits 
him. 

Countless people in Ontario will continue to hold 
in esteem W. H. Ireland of Trenton, the retiring 
President of the Ontario Conservative Association. 
No more kindly, whole-souled man ever sat in the 
Ontario Legislature, and in days gone by he con- 

(Continued on Page Three) 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


ETURNING travelers from the West report a 

completely changed atmosphere. Pessimism has 
been succeeded by wheat croptimism. 

* 

And we will know that Utopia has arrived when 

the only remaining hazards are on the golf course. 
e 

Nobody, says Oscar, can believe in the ultimate 
success of communism who has ever been around a 
summer cottage at the dish-washing hour 

e 

Hollywood is now making pictures using midgets 
as actors. We didn’t think they were that serious 
about cutting down the overhead. 

a 

It is becoming fairly apparent what Hitler wants 

in Central Europe: a blank Czech. 
« 

A reader has written in to ask us to give him an 
example of redundancy. How about the phrase, “old- 
fashioned Liberal’? 

a 


Question of the hour: Who’s going to scale the 
fish? 
- 
We have just heard of the perfect wife. She 
bought her husband a dish-washing machine before 
departing on her holidays. 


The dog days are here. An American politician 
has made a speech demanding that Great Britain pay 
its war debt to the United States. 

* 

Dr. Logan Clendening says that hair on the chest 
is not a sign of manly strength. But, opines Horace, 
a hair on the coat-sleeve is. 

2 

A Hollywood cameraman has invented a device 
that gives depth to motion pictures. We are now 
curious to learn whether it also has the same effect 
on the plots. 


= 
Herr Hitler may be a celibate, but he seems 
highly susceptible to the Czech-appeal cf Central 


Europe. 
e 
Premier Chamberlain, suggests a correspondent, 
will likely not go to Scotland for the shooting. He is 
busv on a sporting venture of his own, pursuing a 
realistic foreign policy. 
e 
Change, says the Toronto Evening Telegram, is 
not necessarily progress. It is if the change happens 
te be in your purse. 
J 
Esther, who has been reading about the floods in 
the United States, wants to know if they are the 
result of President Roosevelt’s pump priming policy. 
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AND THE 
RAINS CAME! 


BY A. HARRIET PARSONS 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
WOKE with the uneasy feeling that 
something was wrong. There was a 
steady drip, drip sound—the plumbing, 
I thought, half-asleep, must be out of 
order; it should be reported. No—TI 
listened intently—it was outside my 
hotel window—the management could 
hardly be blamed. But Easterner that 
I am, I felt annoyed and ill-treated just 
the same. Here was I in Saskatoon for 
a Sunday; and there outside, in the 
heart of the golden West “where the 
skies are a little bluer,” it was pouring 
rain—the persistent, uncompromising, 
all-day kind of a rain that depresses the 
spirit and takes all the stiffening out 
of the veil on your best hat. 


Then, under my window, I heard 
voices—Scandinavian voices—as two 
teamsters passed the time of day. 

“Howja like this weather? Gud?” 
asked one. 

“You betcha!” came the emphatic 
reply. 

Still feeling slightly aggrieved that 


my day of sightseeing was to be ruined, I dressed, 
donned heavy coat, rubbers and umbrella, and ducked 
across the street to Mickey’s Lunch for breakfast. 

“Quite a rain,” I remarked to the waitress. 

Her face lighted up beatifically. 

“Yes, isn’t it lovely?” she replied. 


Finally, fortified with grapefruit, toast and 
coffee, I decided to go to church. The first one I 
came to was closed for the summer months; but 


presently I was successful in finding a union ser- 
vice. So far as I observed, I was the only person 
who had bothered to carry an umbrella. The rest 
of the arriving congregation were soaking up the 
n0isture, with a glad lift to their heads, like plants 
in a shower after a long, dry spell. 

The service began with the singing of the hymn: 
“As pants the hart for cooling streams.” Then the 
minister rose to pray. He was not a city minister— 
he was a guest preacher, who had come in from a 
prairie farm community. And he prayed simply: 

“Father, we thank Thee for rain.” 


HAT is the way the West, all of the West, feels 
& this year about the miracle that is happening. 
After eight years of drought, the prairies are green 
again with miles upon miles of wheat in the shot 
blade. A million chances still lie between them and 
harvest—rust—and grasshoppers—and too hot 
weather, too soon. The farmers are keeping their 
fingers crossed; but still the chance is better than 
it’s been for nine years—for there has been rain. 

Where a year ago this time, the whole country 
was burnt brown and yellow, the leaves on the trees 
withering, the roads trails of dust, now all vegeta- 
tion is green and flourishing, the brilliant-hued 
prairie flowers are blooming again in the ditches, 
and the roads—well, perhaps the less said about the 
roads the better; if you’ve ever experienced Sas- 
katchewan gumbo, you’ll know what I mean. 

There are serious drawbacks to this rain business 
if you want to do much traveling around Saskatch- 
ewan; but nobody out here thinks of complaining 
about the inconvenience. 

They even like mosquitoes! 
are a sign of good crops. 

So, apparently, are the number of 
land in the ditch! Saskatchewan, you see, has only 
a few stretches of hard-surfaced The ma- 
jority of their main highways are graveled, which 
helps subdue the gumbo, though not entirely. The 
rest are just plain dirt—the kind that makes the 
stickiest, gooiest mud-pies you can imagine. After 
a good, stiff rain, even cities like Regina and Saska- 
toon are practically islands, cut off from the sur- 
rounding countryside by impassable roads of mud 


Mosquitoes, they say, 
which 


cars 


} 
nc : 
roaqas. 


TOWEVER, it’s a good drying country, so my 
Saskatchewan friends optimistically undertook 


to drive me a hundred miles into the country the 
day after a rain. It was a beautiful day; the sun 
shcne down on glistening foliage; the prairie 


stretched away to a 
breken only by the silhouettes of grain elevators 
and a few farmhouses. We were driving along a 
straight stretch of road, when a car approached 
from the opposite direction. We moved over to our 
side of the road, and kept right on moving in a 
slow, slipping skid until we found ourselves gently, 
but neatly, deposited in the ditch. That Saskatch- 
ewan gumbo lying along the edge of the graveled 
road might as well have been grease. 

“Well,” said the driver, shaken but undismayed,” 
I haven’t been in the ditch in nine years.” 

It seems a bit of an anti-climax, but 


perfectly circular horizon, 


I have to 


tell you that he went in the ditch a second time, 
under almost identical circumstances, within the 
hour. 


‘OMEHOW a train, with steel rails of its own, 
seemed to me a pretty satisfactory, safe kind 

of transportation the next day. As I looked out of 
the window, I wondered why anybody had ever told 
me that it would be boring crossing the prairies. 
The coloring was exquisite, with the deep brown 
of summer fallow, the gold of mustard, the varying 
greens of grain and the silvery grasses. Even the 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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ALTHOUGH IT NEVER FIRED A SHOT Old Fort Henry at Kingston is one of the most interesting of Canada’s historic sites. Built just over a century ago at a 
cost of $250,000 to the taxpayers of Great Britain and designed for the protection of Ottawa against an invading force, the fort has just been completely renovated 
by the Dominion and Ontario Governments. It is to be formally opened on Monday, August 1, with Prime Minister Mackenzie King as guest of honor at 
the ceremonies. The photegraphs show, /eft, a general view of the inner court and right, one of the thirty-two pound traversing guns, taken from British men- 
of-war after the Rush-Bagot treaty of 1817, with which the fort was armed. A splendid military museum and trained guides in period uniforms serve to make 
Fort Henry one of Canada’s outstanding interest points of 1938. 


—Photos by F. Roy Kemp. 





YOUNG MR. EDEN AND THE EMPIRE'S FUTURE 


BY C. B. PYPER 


HAT will be the political future of Anthony 
Eden? Frederick T. Birchall, correspondent of 
the New York Times, adds an editorial in the York- 
shire Post to his recent Leamington speech and con- 
cludes that he hopes some day to be Prime Minister. 
This might be assumed about any young politician 
who has held a major cabinet post, but admirers of 
the former Foreign Secretary have accepted it as a 
discovery and are discussing his prospects eagerly. 
It is impossible to predict his future but it is 
possible, and proper, to show that his past has been 
misunderstood. As Foreign Minister, he was rightly 
held responsible, by the Labor and Liberal Opposi- 
tion, for British foreign policy. Since his resigna- 
tion, his admirers have cheerfully acquitted him of 
responsibility for everything they disliked in that 
policy. The latter view is not flattering. It repre- 
ts him as a weakling, without principle or the 
courage of his convictions, a man who clung to office 
while policies he heartily disliked were carried out 
under his name. Few more serious charges could be 
brought against a statesman. Other Foreign Secre- 
taries—Grey, Simon, Hoare and Halifax—have been 
criticized, but they have at least been credited with 
belief in their own policies, and none has been de- 
picted as the feeble spokesman of unwise or design- 
ing colleagues. That picture has been reserved by his 
admirers for Mr. Eden. 


sen 


F HE had disagreed with the policies, there was no 

honorable course for him but to resign. Almost a 
century ago, Lord Macaulay wrote of cabinet min- 
isters: “If one of them dissents from the rest on a 
question too important to admit of compromise, it is 
his duty to retire.” Viscount Grey, in his “Twenty- 
Five Years,” says a minister should resign rather 
than compromise on matters he considers “of vital 
Macaulay observed that ministers 
were “bound in frankpledge for each other.” Grey 
said a minister must accept “full personal responsi- 
bility for cabinet decisions, when agreed to.” That is 


the principle of collective responsibility. On it Grey 


and Asquith were ready to resign if the cabinet had 
refused to approve war to assist France. On it Morley 


and Burns resigned when the government decided for 





public interest.” 


ar. On it Carson resigned over the question of help 
for Serbia. Mr. Eden was especially bound to resign 
because the matters on which he was supposed to dis- 


agree were those of his own department. They were 
the policy with regard to the League and that with 





regard to Spain, both “of vital public interest.” By 
remaining in office he showed himself responsible for 
\ Chamberlain’s critics call the “retreat from 
Geneva” and for non-intervention in Spain. 

IS words are additional proof He was the prophet 
H f the “retreat” and the apostle of non-interven- 
tior In April, 1936, he warned the nations that if 
thev did not combine with Great Britain to check 
Mussclini in Eth pia they could not expect British 
help if they themselves should be attacked. He was 
Foreign M ster when the government, following the 
3 é | no more on the 
League f which he had been a strong advocate. Like 
Baldwin, Chamberlain, Hoare and the rest, he was 
disillusioned. In a speech delivered eight days before 
he resigned office, he spoke regretfully of the League’s 
failure and expressed the hope that some day “the 
vorld”’ would rebuild the Geneva foundations. In 
the same speech, it is worth noting, he spoke grate- 
fully of the Prime Minister’s co-operation and 
laughed at the rumors that he was about to resign. 


Of non-intervention in Spain he was the staunch- 


est advocate and the target of attack for Liberal and 
Labor opponent if that policy He defended it 
stoutly By Spanish Loyalists he was pictured as a 
vouthful Machiavelli. He insisted that Germany and 
Italy were less at fault than other intervening na- 
tions In Parliament he said: “As far as non- 


intervention is concerned, I wish to say categorically 
that there are other governments more to blame than 
those of Germanv and Italy.”” That, time and again, 
was the burden of his reply to angry Labor and Lib 
eral members. He defended the government’s refusal 
to protect British ships in Spanish territorial waters. 
Like Chamberlain and Halifax today, he was accused 
then of being pro-Fascist 


E MAINTAINED, too, that neither Germany nor 
Hi Italy would profit by intervention. As late as last 
November, he contended in the House that fear on 
this head was extravagant. “We are,” he said, “just 
as alive to the dangers as honorable members oppo- 
site, but there are strong forces working in another 
direction, forces of trade and commerce, forces of 
geography Spaniards know very well, too, that 
no British war material has killed any Spaniards on 


either side. These factors will, I believe, be impor- 
tant in the future.” On December 21, he said: “I 
have been convinced from the first that no one who 
intervened in Spain was going to benefit by that 
intervention. I see no reason to alter that opinion in 
any way, and if other nations insist upon burning 
their fingers in the Spanish furnace that is no reason 
why we should do so.” 

Here, if he was not completely unscrupulous, is in- 
contestable evidence of word and conduct that on the 
question of Spain, as on that of the League, he was 
solidly with his cabinet colleagues. On the general 
question of agreement with dictators he was with 
them also. In a speech already quoted—the last de- 
livered before his resignation—he warned his audi- 
ence that to align democratic nations in a bloc hostile 
to dictatorships would be a fatal mistake. Like Mr. 
Chamberlain, he held that dictator-ruled nations, 
while dangerous neighbors, were neighbors neverthe- 
less, and had to be lived with. He was with the 
Prime Minister not only for non-reliance on the 
League and for non-intervention in Spain, but in dis- 
like of opposed alliances and in desire for appease- 
ment. 


Ww then did he resign? His admirers, and 
critics of the government, have answered that 
question in a great many ways, with all sorts of 
fantastic rumors and guesses. First they said he 
was dismissed. That was quickly proved wrong—the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues, surprised at the 
decision, had asked him to stay. Then they said he 
resigned on the issues of the League and of Spain. 
That, as has been shown, was wrong. They said he 
was manoeuvred out by the “Cliveden Set.” That 
Communist fiction, made the basis for the wildest 
charges against the government, has been disproved 
beyond the possibility of intelligent question. These 
are some of the guesses. There was a preposterous 
statement that if he had remained Hitler would never 
have dared to take Austria. Facts, figures and dates 
could be given to show how absurd this was, but it 
would not be worthwhile. 

The known reason for his resignation is that he 
thought conversations should not be opened with 
Italy, except on condition. His condition was Italy’s 
acceptance of his formula for evacuation of foreign 
troops from Spain. Premier Chamberlain asked him 
whether, if Italy accepted his formula, he would 
remain. That was on the day of his resignation. He 
said he was resolved to go. His colleagues were sur- 
prised. They knew he desired appeasement, and could 


not see why, when all were agreed on the general 
question, and when the mind of the cabinet was 
against him on the less important point of procedure, 
he should feel obliged to resign. He was asked to 
stay but refused. In the House, later, he spoke of a 
“fundamental” difference with the Prime Minister. 
His secretary, Viscount Cranborne, said there had 
been a “Now or Never” ultimatum from Mussolini. 
This was denied by Premier Chamberlain. 


7HAT the “fundamental” difference was has 
never been reveaied, but the field has been open 
for guessing and the writer is bold enough to enter it. 
Mr. Eden first came into prominence as a young 
diplomat with courage, with ideals and a strong belief 
in the League cf Nations. He was appointed Minister 
for the League, evidence that the government then 
had faith in Geneva. When Hoare resigned, Eden 
was made Foreign Minister, further evidence to the 
same effect. As British representative he had the 
task of rallying the nations to take strong action 
against Mussolini. He tried hard but failed. The 
nations refused to be rallied. 

His efforts made him persona non grata to Musso- 
lini. That, later, as the British and Italian govern- 
ments had to treat with one another, became a dis- 
qualification in the Foreign Minister. It is possible 
that he himself cherished resentment against the dic- 
tator, and it is certain that the dictator disliked him. 
The other dictator, Hitler, conceived the same dis- 
like, which doubled the difficulty. We have seen a 
somewhat similar case in Canada. During the war, 
Mr. Meighen took responsibility for the hated Con- 
scription Act. For that Quebec never forgave him 
and the result was that his usefulness to his party 
and his country was impaired. 

In Mr. Eden’s case, the result was that diplomatic 
conversations were carried on in an atmosphere of 
dislike and distrust. Such an atmosphere is not con- 
ducive to peace: in diplomacy it leads to war more 
frequently than is generally supposed. Mussolini 
probably believed that Britain meant, when she was 
ready, to take revenge for her defeat. It is some- 
times assumed that dictators, themselves designing 
and deceitful, have no suspicions of the sincerity of 
democracies. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The policy of aggressor nations, as of peaceful 
nations, is largely conditioned by fear and suspicion. 


77HEN Mr. Chamberlain became Prime Minister, 
the nations were drifting along a course that 
could end only in war. He, it is now evident, had made 
up his mind to try and cut the knot that was 





A FUTURE EMPIRE LEADER? Many persons, at home and abroad, would like to know what the 

years ahead hold for the former Foreign Secretary who broke with Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 

on British Policy. Here is Mr. Anthony Eden, photographed with Mrs. Joseph Kennedy, wife of the 
American Ambassador to the court of St. James’s, at a recent London function. 


strangling Europe. To secure a stable peace was his 
main object. He was determined to make a resolut 
effort to solve the problems that, had resulted from 
the Versailles Treaty. He was aware that it might 
not be possible, and he was preparing the nation { 
fight if necessary, but he meant to try for peace b 
appeasement first. If that could not be achieved, 
another and more terrible catastrophe was inevitabl: 

He found—this is guesswork—that Mr. Eden was 
not an altogether satisfactory instrument for hi 
purpose. He found suspicion of British intentions 
strong in Rome and Berlin. He saw that conditions 
were fast becoming worse. He knew that action was 
to be expected from Hitler. He knew that Britai: 
was not in a position to fight. Then he came to know 

this is not guesswork—that Mussolini would bi 
glad of agreement with Britain. He knew, too, that 
such an agreement, while it might not break th 
Rome-Berlin axis, would enable Mussolini to refrai 
from backing his brother dictator. The time was 
critical. Hitler was about to descend on Austria, and 
possibly, on Czechoslovakia. Mussolini did not lik 
the Austrian affair, but, if he could get no othe: 
friend, he would be thrown into the hands of Hitle: 
It was Chamberlain’s chance. 

Mr. Eden stood in the way. He would not ope 
conversations till Italy had honored her previou 
agreements. He would not compromise. The tim 
was going fast. The Prime Minister saw his hope of 
averting disaster vanishing before his eyes, becaus: 
one young man was bent on having his own way. H 
probably told Mr. Eden that it was “now or never,” 
thus giving rise to the story of an ultimatum. M1 
Eden would not budge. The Prime Minister took th: 
affair into his own hands, presented his Foreign Sec- 
retary with acceptance of the formula he had insisted 
on, and asked if that would satisfy him. It did not 
The “fundamental” difference may have been due to 
misunderstanding about the supposed “ultimatum.” 
It may, however, have been due to the fact that M: 
Chamberlain took the business out of the Foreign 
Secretary’s hands. Mr. Eden had been accustomed 
to adulation and it is a strong head that can remain 
unaffected by extravagant praise. 


INCE his resignation he has made _ speeches 
prophesying that the peace efforts are bound 
fail, and calling for national unity. In his last speech, 
at Leamington, he repeated the prediction and calied 
for leadership. It was this speech that caused M 
Birchall and other commentators to conclude he was 
aspiring to be Prime Minister. It has been read iu 

conjunction with an editorial in the Yorkshire Po: 
Mrs. Eden’s newspaper. The editorial contained son 
paragraphs of bitter attack on the dictators, and 
these, according to Mr. Birchall’s “current rumor,” 
were to have been spoken by Mr. Eden but wei 
omitted because they might have impaired his 
chances of high office. 

The striking thing about the paragraphs—u 
noticed by the commentators—is that they are 
direct answer to the arguments used by Mr. Eden as 
Foreign Minister. As has been shown, he maintain: 
that neither Germany nor Italy would benefit | 
intervention in Spain. The editorial gives a differe: 
view. It says the purpose of intervention is to “en- 
throne the dictators in a position in which the 
cannot be challenged—a position in which they w 
be better placed to use force in the future.” M 
Eden could not have said this, after his speeches 
the House, without proving that he was either i1 
sincere or unwise in opposition. 

His future is in the lap of the Gods. He is a young 
man of talent, with a host of enthusiastic admirers 
Some of these are no more rational in their admira 
tion than film fans. The sympathy he has excited is 
like that felt for Edward VIII when he abdicated, and 
for a time it embarrassed Premier Chamberlain just 
as that for the unfortunate King embarrassed 
Premier Baldwin. 

So far he has kept aloof from all Opposition 
groups. He knows that the Labor policy of return to 
Geneva is futile. He knows that Winston Churchill's 
plan of an armed alliance is dangerous. He has 
mentioned neither in his speeches. 

He is still a Conservative. If the policy of appeast 
ment fails, as it easily may, he will be able to say, “I 
told you so.” In that event, the admirers who pictur 
him as a combination of Pitt, Palmerston and Presi 
dent Wilson will hail him as a prophet of unerring 
insight, and he may find a large following among 
Conservatives and his worshippers in other parties 
If the policy succeeds, as it may, he will still be of the 


party and may some time be recalled to office. It is 


not likely that Premier Chamberlain will recall him 
One Eden crisis is probably enough. 
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ba Me - E ienced 
r E T a S 
(Continued from Page One) r u S e r V 1 Cc e 
tributed much to the victories of his friend, Hon. G. Nis: Batate. Trust. Find om eiber 
He ward Ferguson. It is perhaps not without relief Property is safe without Experi 
that he lays down the responsibilities of his office, enced Management. We provide it 
and he carries with him not only the good will of his at moderate cost 
party friends but of the Liberal legislators who knew 
him when he was Conservative whip. One feature Enquiries Invited. 
of his career in the Conservative organization illus- YOU PAYA DA SUBSCRIPSH 
trates the difference between pre-war politics and IM ADVANCE, S17? — oR! 
present-day politics: his development of the social ee eee ¢ r es Bay ra 7 r uw &, e 
side of party gatherings. It was a direct develop- 
ment of universal suffrage, and the vital interest 
that countless women now take in public affairs and ¢ cs we Bp qi rh VY 
it has added much to the amenities of political life. 
The retirement of Mr. Ireland brought forth J. Ragnar Johnson, Manager 
strong rivalries for the honor of succeeding him as {ji ei ene 3 ce a aes 
President, and the qualifications of those offering pte © King Street West toronto 
themselves were gratifying. Cecil G. Frost, the 
new President, is a man whose views on municipal 
taxation, when he was Mayor of Lindsay two or three cUnemnin cunt GseEmeeneebatoeeanoencEmeensenceneaneenouse 
years ago, commanded wide and favorable attention. | 
Joseph Sedgwick, K.C., of Toronto, who also sought 
the office, had an admirable record of efficiency as peaah ates ca pee 
Deputy Attorney General; and the smaller cities of Re ee ee oot Ol 
Ontario boast few men of higher professional and how I fel 3 
personal standing than the third competitor, Lynn elt, he suggested that I tackle the cook-car the best tea you’d ever hope to drink standing Ay) 
Spencer, IC, of Welland. Many of the iniidvkas on the work-train ahead. A girl from Winnipeg beside the railroad tracks in the middle of the Sp a Om 
for leaser offices Were also men and women held in aa - in the quest for food, and together we prairies. ; 
vespedb ti thelk dalasnuntiibn. A vevival of interect i Pig aber: Me hope you win the War,” I murmured fer- ind , £4] o holel 
in politics seems to be afoot among people who not ear ith y ‘Chin ae hee te as the si. plrmeene opti vently, feeling that they had done their bit to avert The Windsor is one ot those rare hotels 
so long ago were inclined to disdain such activities er ie . © rag doy in : mn ge. After consider- one kind of drought on the Prairies. which absolutely fit into their surround- 
that those who believe in the validity of the party 1 le of eee € disappeared into a tiny cubby- When | finally got to my destination, nobody , 
syste as a sheet anchor of Democracy must om . oO a itchenette and reappeared shortly with seemed much impressed by my tale of the washout. ings of stately grace and shady squares. 
woloatk. our large, thick, man-sized roast-beef sandwiches. “Oh, you mustn’t mind a little thing like a 
» pp tn a from Winnipeg said: “Me hope you’ washout,” they said, “Think of the crops. We've Still the last word in modern furnishings 
a win the ar hac ain!” : i 
i THE LONDON-PARIS AXIS I said I did, too, eK Ppp»? and decoration keeps the Windsor 
ee L, cs ee GE chiigese lowion _ the sandwiches, we grew thirsty. A nice PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION constantly in the forefront of the 
ugni have restored their traditional alliance looking cup of tea, we said, would be just the thing. Prizes in our Summer Photograph Competition this continent's fine hotels while retaining 
mn | toward their mutual survival in a world trembling We journeyed further up the track until we came Ya? are awarded in alternate weeks in the “General” i. 3 
e | on the verge of a catastrophic war. The visit of to the cook-car, where two Chinamen stared at us Stueisenl” ted or ae ce wee a f sg Bs an atmosphere which makes it just 
yy , ‘ . 113 i ks - : I € ass was ade & ve ay iast. > 
ey K 1g Soares eat een —— to ral = as tore curiously. ee , first prize of Five Dollars was awarded to Conrad Poirier, the right place to stop when visiting 
a than a courtesy visit. And nobody made any bones The girl from Winnipeg tried the diplomatic 151 Ballantyne Ave., Montreal West, Que., for his splen- 
was about it. It was intended to reassure France and approach. did study “Summertime” which appears on page 15 of romantic Old Montreal. 
hi to notify whomever it might concern that Great “Me hope you win the War. Bad Japs, go home. a Issue. The second prize, a copy of Jay’s “Camera 
tions Britain had decided at long last to stand with her Me hope you win the War.” ae Stan oa Hamiltor - —e ‘oe rage pina THE 
tions sister democracy against the disintegrating forces of The Chinamen listened to all this with such stolid were awarded to Norman P. Smith Oe Bestia Ava. + 
é ie > oO é a Ave., 
was international reaction. That Hitler realized the faces that I came to the conclusion that they didn’t Toronto, and to Miss L. E. Johnston, 17 Third Ave. 
itai) ominous significance of the event was made manifest understand English. ; vee aad H ghie pion, “Snacial’? im 5 0 r 
now when he sent his personal envoy to the office of Lord “How about a nice cup tea?” concluded the girl class faeion. arena ve lite. cies 
id bi Halifax with a message of reassurance concerning from Winnipeg. will be awarded at noon today (July 30) and announced ON DOMINION SQUARE 
that his intentions in Czecho-Slovakia. It is possible that Grins broke across the faces of the Chinese, i” the following issue. Photographs in either class may 
: th Hitler may have hoped once again to inspire British “Now we know what you’re driving at,” they seemed © rae = ha re and those not marked “General” 
rai statesman with a false hope and thus to effect a les- to say. But they produced thick white mugs of i eeeaue tude ‘ie. Se ree Cae erm she iedges vere vp Sr acmgaetabrmedcnaeeaaey! Se 
st suitable. a ae 
wa sening of the conclusiveness of the diplomatic conver- 
ana sations that were to proceed parallel with the Royal 
like visit. But it seems more likely that the German 
the leader, aware that he had finally failed to separate 
itle: France and Great Britain, was now concerned with 
the necessity of convincing his own people that the 
ope! ification of French and British arms contained no 
7iou threat against German boundaries. Hence his peace- 
timé ful gesture on the eve of the Royal visit. The tone of 
pe of 
aUSt 
IH UNSEEMLY 
vSr I THOUGHT that when love died 
M The moon would shudder and the sun go black, 
kK th And I’d rush screaming down the frantic skies, 
Sec- Screaming that God was dead and you had left me. 
isted And then the day you went 
| not Was just another morning like the rest, 
ue to With proper sunlight in a quiet street 
um.” And stars and moon in place..... 
They wronged us, love 
t M It didn’t even rain. 
reign Joyce MARSHALL. 
omed ae 
— Berlin press comment would seem to bear out this 
upposition. There was unanimous praise for the 
saiiee Franco-British entente as a step toward world peace, 
coupled with a reiteration of Hitler’s often iterated 
nd desire to live amicably with France. This was in- 
ae spired comment and if we cannot accept it as sincere, 
calle and Hitler has given the world cause enough to 
1M ubt his sincerity—then it seems reasonable to 
pus terpret it as an attempt on Hitler’s part to fore- 
ad ul any notion in the German mind that not only 
Po: had he completely fumbled his foreign policy but 
een so far as Germany and France and Great 
4 Britain were concerned, he had set the clock back 
a twenty-odd years. 
wel a 2p 9 
3 M | 
AND THE RAINS CAME! 
u 
re (Continued from Page One) 
len unpainted villages showed brilliant spots of color 
aint in their gardens of annual larkspur—purple, mauve 
fit | d pink. 
erel The train stopped—so far as I could see, in the 
y *¢ midst of open prairie. I was not seriously per- 
the turbed. Some of those prairie towns are so small 
y W that the engine could stop at one, and yet you might 
M ‘ver see it from the third car back. After twenty 
1es minutes, some inquisitive soul went forward and 
er came back with the information that there was a 
ishout on the track. 
young There was, and had been for two days. This 
irers is Saturday, and the washout had occurred during 
mira what the local papers described as “torrential 
ted is rains’ Thursday. Workmen had been repairing the 
d, and damage ever since. The previous day, the train 
n just had come up to one side of the washout and was 
‘assed met by another train on the other side. The bag- 
vage and the more timid feminine passengers were 
sitio! taken across the undamaged rails on a hand-car. 
irn to On the Saturday, however, they expected to have 
chill’s the underpinnings repaired so that the train could 
e has cross. They were a couple of hours out on their 
caleulations, that was all. 
ae ye) FRUT THIS was lunchtime, and I was starving 
re as only an Easterner can starve who is exper- 
Seen iencing prairie air for the first time. Open wheat- 
elas Nelds all around us; no on in boris " van 
mons St ee Bom des ae should do none: BIRDS OF NO FEATHER, the same clay “pigeons” used in trap shooting, are the targets shot at by the devotees of the relatively new sport of skeet shooting. Within 
estes thing about it; not strand defenceless Easterners recent months the sport has made so many adherents that gun clubs all over the Dominion are adding skeet fields to their layouts, while at the present moment the 
of th without food in the middle of the prairie. So I first Canadian skeet championships are being concluded by telegraph. Upper left, Bruce Webster, Windsor, at the Shawnee Gun Club, Tecumseh, Ont. Middle, 
) . 18 wallead along beside the track and told my woes to Arthur Donner, Montreal, one of the few professional skeet shooters in Canada. Right, Stephen Greey and C. Brooke Henderson, two Toronto skeet enthusiasts. 
lim 


Lower left, Dr. L. F. Kreuger shooting at No. 8 Station of one of the Toronto Hunt Club's skeet fields, with Douglas Clarke and G. A. Hambly awaiting their 
turns. Lower right, the No. 1 skeet field of the Toronto Hunt; the high tower houses a trap for driven bird practice. 
—Photo of Bruce Webster by Ed. Flickenger, Windsor; other photos by George McCracken. 


the conductor, the trainman, the baggageman and 
the engineer. The second time I told the conductor 





dah ea eee. 































































SATURDAY NIGHT 


— Ottawa Letter 


THE MACHINE GOES INTO ACTION 


BY RIDEAU BANKS 


YO ONE could live on Parliament No secret need be made of the fact plot the Party's course ae wel re ie ae eae Pr 
N : . - ij remain un- that during the last several months The mac hine’s: recipe | or success at- anion see os 
Hill these days anc snirit that of his reign Right Honorable R. B. runs something like this: bring Hon. to stage the greatest practical exper 
impressed by the changed oP Federal Bennett and the machine politicians “Harry” Stevens back to the ranks ment in machine politics that Can- 
has taken possession of the | a? » of the Conservative Party were poles once more. Placate the railway vote adian democracy has ever witnessed. 
Conservative machine since ae removed from a sympathetic under- by a resounding declaration against There is no reason for anticipating, 
Manion Leadership became an estab- standing. The reason was fundamen- any interference with the status quo furthermore, that the securing of the 
lished fact. : ‘ate, objec- tal The machine members were tired of the railway workers. Preach the necessary funds is going to prove a 
The obligations of eo a a of statesmanship. To their limited doctrine of party unity and loyalty major problem. Even if the normal 
tive reporting compel a wrens vision it did not seem to be getting throughout the Protestant ridings contributors to the party’s war chest 
commentator upon the gat ‘ in the party anywhere. What they which are normally sympathetic to should prove unsympathetic, a source 
scene to acknowledge that wie Set ce wanted was more politics in the the Conservative cause. Engineer an is already on the horizon fully able 
wae horses — anifting me Seating Leadership. And Mr. Bennett was a alliance with Premier Maurice Du- to furnish from its own resources 
battle in the “7 = Ce inte an statesman, not a politician. plessis for support in French-speaking plenty of what politics takes. 
i an eagerness to ge ack , : ? 


eli f action is abroad. Under the circumstances, the breach Canada. And break the Liberal In the interval, the preliminary 

ee eee ae = was one that could not be healed. So Party’s present hold upon the English- moves in the coming drive are being 

ty Or to change the metaphor: It is long as R. B. Bennett handled the speaking Roman Catholic vote. made. A full-time Federal Organizer 

‘oo eo 1 rai at “4 reins of office, it was inevitable that It is a program which cannot be is to be named within a few days. 

as though the Tory legions, dren the wheel horses of machine Toryism attacked on the grounds that it lacks And already the new Leader has had 

i pemnnene Apashoteaty wa a ves should obstinately refuse the halter, ambition. As a conception, it rep- his baptism of fire on a national radio 

os ee Se ns OS te eke Fane although becoming all the time more resents machine politics upon the hook-up when he spoke last week at 

; — of Bow ae ee “Scicruiaad to impatient to get back into harness. grandest scale ever envisioned in the the banquet which climaxed the an- 

' oF a on last desperate struggle For machine Toryism has been con- history of the two Canadian old-line nual meeting of the Ontario Con- 
as ‘ ‘ 


fate. fident for many months back that it parties. And its sponsors now have _ servative Association. 


vee are ae Se ee held in its possession the formula’ the opportunity which they have been 


= P é c 5 vement. Party to the power and patronage to into terms of realization. 
rather than a popular moven arty I I 
the recent Ottawa Convention. He the provincial fields. All that was 


out to show that there is plenty of Leader of the things that constitute Federal General Election is held 
fight left in the old dog yet. 




























































Esso and 3-Star contain 
exclusive solvent that 


dissolves gum... fights carbon 
gives extra power and mileage 


When the Government gives a patent, it indicates that the product has new, 
useful and improved characteristics. The new formula for Esso and 3-Star has 

, been granted a patent by the Canadian Government. These gasolines now contain 
an exclusive solvent which dissolves gum and checks the formation of carbon. 
This is a definite contribution to the efficient operation of your engine. 


YOU HAVE 
TWO CHOICES OF 
PERFORMANCE 


The finest motor fuel Imperial Oil 

Esso has ever marketed at any price. It 

. contains sufficient tetraethyl lead for 

maximum power and economy anc smooth, 

cool running without “knock” or “ping”. Now 

it also contains the exclusive solvent which 

dissolves gum and causes it to be blown out 

through the exhaust. The finest motor fuel 
made still more efficient. 


3 STAR This famous regular-priced 
Pm gasoline has long been 
noted for its exceptional power and mileage. 
Now it contains the exclusive new solvent that 
absorbs gum and checks the formation of 


engine deposits. 

















This solvent should not be confused with lubricating oils sometimes added to 
gasolines. Ample lubrication is provided by Imperial lubricants. The sole 
purpose of this solvent is to dissolve gum and prevent sticky deposits from 
accumulating in your engine and robbing it of power. 







If you use these new gasolines exclusively in a new car, it will retain its new, 
surging power indefinitely. In an old car you will notice a gradual but 
unmistakable improvement in performance. Esso and 3-Star with this new 
solvent are sold everywhere in Canada at no increase in price. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 












Next time you need gasoline, 


fill up at the Imperial Sign 











SETTLER’S CHILDREN IN THE YUKON. Taken from a train on_ th: 
White Horse and Yukon Railway.—Photo by Allan Sangst: 


present, Imperialistic Ontario. 
The majority of political observers yet, as Parliament Hill — Sea a, 
i i j ir: awai so i atie r re ate i -arliament Hill who listened-in on dress, there was not a single word in 

TET. it i -actic rhic restore the Grand Old awaiting so impatiently to translate it on Parlié : C L = : 
eee eee. Mace woe , ‘ that Toronto occasion are disposed to it to which Quebec at a saaaeeke 
> hich i » hec ‘ al stranger i give the new Tory Chieftain high Dr. Manion simply declared resound- 

is srstandable. For Hon. Dr. which it has become a total stranger in ee a : ) new eee i os d a aes 
cranin aes tan on chine candidate at recent years in both the Federal and O* THE simple assumption that the marks for his performance. From _ ingly—a statement which his war 
Manion was the mac M necessary finances can be secured, the applause it was evident that he record entitled him to make- -that he 
is the man the machine wanted. And, needed, in its opinion, was a recogni- therefore, it is possible to predict that had succeeded in satisfying a major yielded second place to no man in his 

: > : . . : . z - * 3 arty ranrac $ r ~ r as , 7 = r 

havi s secured him, the machine is tion upon the part of its National within the next few months until a party representing not only Tory To- loyalty to his country. That satisfied 
a 4 ronto, but also, by virtue of the several his Toronto and Ontario audience. 
political realities and a willingness to probably fifteen months at the longest hundred outside delegates who were the same time, it was a sentiment to 
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which every French-speaking Can- 
adian would be prepared to subscribe. 

In one major respect the Toronto 
performance of the new Chieftain 
was symbolic of the new era which 
prevails now in Conservatism. That 
respect was the deference which Tory.- 
ism showed throughout the day to Mr. 
C. George McCullagh, the dynamic 
young publisher of the new-old Globe 
and Mail. Mr. McCullagh was called 
upon by the new Conservative regime 
at his office in the morning. He wags 
a prominent guest at the noon-day 
luncheon tendered Dr. Manion at the 
Granite Club. And he divided the 
honors of the evening with the ney 
Leader at the evening banquet. 

In fact, listening to the function 
over the radio, Parliament Hill found 
some difficulty in deciding whether 
Conservatism’s new Chieftain or the 
Publisher of the Globe and Mail was 
the Lion of the occasion. Certainly 
there were more personally flattering 
things said by the speakers of the 
evening about Mr. McCullagh than 
were lavished on Dr. Manion. And 
it was especially noticeable that while 
the gathering cheered the new Leader 
they both cheered the Globe and Mai 
Publisher and sang “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow” for good measure. 

The intimation was plain. The ney 
Tory regime is out to enlist Mr. Mc. 
Cullagh’s support if it is humanly pos. 
sible to do so. Any resentment which 
may survive over his elimination of 
the staunch old Conservative Mail and 
Empire and creation in its place of 
the present journal is to be deli. 
berately buried. The homicide prac. 
tised upon the Mail, if not forgotten 
is at least to be forgiven. 

There were some encouraging signs 
during the evening, furthermore, that 
the campaign for Mr. McCullagh’s con- 
version was making progress. The 
publisher stated frankly, it is true 
that he was not a Conservative, but 
an “Independent.” But he also said 
that he was “favorably impressed” 
by Dr. Manion, and he promised the 
Tories fair treatment from his paper 
His attitude generally, in fact, was 
one of auspicious cordiality. 


O PARLIAMENT Hill it sounded as 
though the most honest note in the 
whole evening was contributed by that 
genius of Conservatism—whom ecir- 
cumstances may yet return dramati- 
cally to the limelight—Hon. G. How- 
ard Ferguson. The former Premier 
of the province and High Commis- 
sioner to Great Britain promised t 
support the new Party Chieftain, but 
did not promise to always agree with 
him. In fact, Mr. Ferguson bluntly 
prophesied differences of opinion with 
the new Leader, and suggested in 
advance that Dr. Manion should be 
prepared to accept them as helpful 
For criticism from a friendly quartet 
he emphasized, was certain to be con- 
structive, and represented almost the 
only source from which a Leader could 
learn that he was making mistakes 

The tone of the Ferguson remarks 
was thus wholly friendly—so friendly 
that they demonstrated that the for- 
mer Premier had lost nothing of the 
diplomatic magic for which he used t 
be famous. For underneath thei! 
friendliness there was an_ implied 
warning that if the Manion machiné 


detours recklessly along highways 


where Conservatism should not trave 
the former High Commissioner is not 
going to be a silent spectator 
passenger on the ride, 

So far, however, it is conceded 


the machine is away to a good and 
enthusiastic start. It has the “regu- 


lar” party henchman aboard, thei! 


enthusiasm fired by the belief that 
power and patronage is their goal. All 
that it has to do for success is to pick 


up some popular support en route 


ON THE ATLANTIC RUN. Caputo 
Donald Clifford Tyndall Bennett 0! 
the Imperial Airways pick-a-back plane, 


“Mercury,” who recently complete 
without event the first scheduled com 
mercial air crossing of the Atlant 


From Foynes, Ireland, to Montreal, 
the 2,930-mile non-stop flight took the 


“Mercury” 20 hours and 15, minutes 
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Fae tigre i in mid-air from the 
4yack of a “mother ship” on July 
1, the Imperial Airways experi- 
mental plane the “Mercury,” landed 
t Boucherville airport, 18 miles 
jownstream from Montreal, just 
jwenty hours and twenty minutes 
after taking off from Foynes, Eire. 
the first plane to make a _ trans- 
ytiantie flight non-stop to Montreal, 
the “Mercury” carried 1,000 pounds 
pf express matter, thereby becoming 
the first craft to make a commercial 
yight from the Mother Country to 
canada. Two hours and forty minutes 
ter the big seaplane went aloft 
ygain en route to Port Washington, 
New York, the New York seaplane 
hase. The plane, much lighter on its 
return trip, will put back to England 
Botwood, Newfoundland, and the 








( via 
Son \zores, With stops at both points, in 
: ynother exploratory test of North 

Atlantic routes. 

Can- @ of more significance to Canadians, 
scribe, Buade airplane conscious by the pro- 
Oronto Bosal of the British Government to 
leftain Boend some $250,000,000 in this coun- 
Which iy on war craft, were the possibili- 

That fies opened up by the feat. Not only 
. Tory- iid the crossing bring Europe within 
to Mr, ffimits of a day’s traveling time of this 
ynamic @ontinent, herald the establishment 
Globe By a regular transatlantic service in 
Called #939 but, more important at this 
regime Hime, lent credence to the report that 
Te vas Be British Government would use 
on-day Hranada as a base in time of war, fly 
at the Biancs manufactured here to Eng- 
ed the land 
1€ new @ In the meantime, industrialist mem- 

ers of the Commercial Air Transport 
uNnction Hind Manufacturers’ Association of 
found Canada put the finishing touches to 
yhether Bians which are preliminary to creat- 
or the Bie a co-ordinating company whose 
ail was Hunction will be to act as joint inter- 
‘rtainly Bediary between the aircraft con- 
ittering truction coneerns and the British 
of the Mrovernment. To Canadians scanning 
h than he European and Asiatic war zones 
. And Mith anxious eyes, this activity is not 
t while Bithout promise of comparative im- 
Leader, Baunity from actual service in another 
ad Mai uropean conflict. The long-debated 
a Jolly yestion as to whether either Canada 
ire. Great Britain would send another 
he new f..e expeditionary force to the Con- 
Mr. Mc- nent seems to have been temporarily 
ly pos Bcided in the negative. The theory 
t which Bat England would lend primarily 
tion of B.chnical aid to her European allies, 
fail and Benen upon Canada for a large part 
ace of #; her mechanical equipment, par- 
e deli: Biularly planes, seems to have been 
of oe stablished in part, at least. 
rgotten 
1g signs DOMINION 
re, that Air Mission: Frederick Handley 
h’s con- Mage, President of the Society of Bri- 
s. The Mish Aircraft Constructors, and A. H. 
is true, fR:lf, Second Deputy Under-Secretary 
ive, but {ifthe Air Ministry, both members of 
Iso said fhe air mission assigned to negotiate 
oressed’ Mith Canadian authorities for the 
ised thefonstruction of bombing planes for 
S paper.#reat Britain, sailed from South- 
ct, wasfmpton on July 23, en route to Can- 

ia. Air Marshal Sir Edward Elling- 

n, Chief of the General Staff of the 
inded asMir Ministry, who has been in Aus- 
e in theggralia and New Zealand, will join Sir 
by that(Mardman Lever, adviser to the Min- 


of Munitions during the Great 
and at present in the United 


om. cir- mle! 
iramati- Val 


;. How-Mptates, to round out this air advisory 
Premierf@ody. Functions of the air mission 
Yommis- re not to be limited, are meant to 
nised togpover the entire field of trained per- 
ain. but(gonnel, course of training and possi- 
“ee with@pilities of production. : 
bluntly Air Training: Well known to offi- 
ion with@fials of the National Defense Depart- 
sted inggient of Canada, Captain J. M. tobb 
ould be@as been appointed by the British 
helpful. Movernment to visit Canada and dis- 


quarter, ss the possibility of having facili- 
be con-@ies for training Royal Air Force 
nost thegpilots established here. Prior to pro- 
ler couldgfogation of Parliament, Prime Min- 


nistakes.Mpter Mackenzie King declared that 
remarks@hile the Dominion Government 
friendly@ould not permit the British Govern- 
the for-Mment to set up its own military or 
g of their establishments in Canada, it 
> used f uld provide facilities here for train- 
th t inder Canadian control. Captain 


im] ied Pol 's appointment is the first step 
1e part of the Mother Country to 





























mac h y 
Ligh, ce advantage of the Canadian train- 
ng proposal. 
=, not eu That the new Housing 
or or a@ct would go into full operation be- 
the end of July, was declared to 
ded tha definite possibility by Finance 
‘ood and rtment officials at Ottawa on 
e “regu-Muly 18. Contracts have been drawn 
‘d, their the Government with lending in- 
lief thatMPitutions, prescribing the conditions 
roal. All™id terms under which this agency 
S to pickMpill be carried out. In three parts 
n route@ie first continuing the old law; part 


concerning low rental housing; 
nd part three relating to the taxa- 
m features—the statute will be 
rought into force when the Cabinet 
tifies the contract forms with lend- 
Mg institutions, and the whole plan 
Will be in operation. Under the home 
Mprovement plan, $17,500,000 has 
een loaned, the Government guaran- 
eeing banks or other institutions 10 
er cent. of their aggregate losses 
vhich to date have been described as 
hegligible.”’ 

Insanity: In a report dealing only 
‘ith the period up to December 31, 
986, a statement from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics declared that the 
umber of patients resident in mental 
Mstitutions totalled 39,833, with 3,247 
N parole or otherwise absent-——an In- 
tease of 2,592 over the same period 
Nn 1935, Reassuring was the statement 
hat the continued increase of 
atients under care “should not be 
Onstrued as a real increase in the co- 
Cidence of mental disorders among 
he general population ... . the aver- 
ge of insane first admissions in 1936 
Ping 43 years.” 

Trade: Returning from a stay of 
‘veral months in Washington where 
© has been conferring with United 
tates officials on a new trade agree- 
hent to replace the one which expires 
t the end of this year, L. D. Wil- 
tess, Director of the Commercial In- 
tlligence Service of the Trade and 
ommerce Department at Ottawa, 


Captain 
‘nnett oO! 
ick plane, 
omplete¢ 
led com 
Adianut 
Montreal, 
took the 
minutes 


tfused to say definitely when he ex- 
ected the new trade pact would be 
mpleted, left the impression that it 
Ould be ready some time in Septem- 
*r for signing. 


Lumbe* and cattle 
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have been the chief obstacles to a 
trade pact between Canada and the 
United States, and, while it is likely 
restrictions will be placed on these 
commodities by the American govern- 
ment, it is expected that a satisfac- 
tory agreement will be arrived at. 


ALBERTA 
Agriculture: Hopes of scores of 
farmers north and east of Wilkie, 


Alberta, for a bumper grain crop this 
year were blasted, when a hail storm 
caused crop damages varying from 
30 to 100 per cent. Other areas re- 
ported similar occurrences with total 
crop destruction being the rule. 
Social Credit: The Social Credit 
Party of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland broke with Major C. H. Doug- 
las, Social Credit expert, and one-time 
inspirer of Premier Aberhart of Al- 
berta, at a stormy meeting in London, 
England. Said John Hargrave, the 
Major’s successor, “It no longer is 
possible for us to regard as fit for 
leadership a man _ who completely 
failed to seize the golden opportunity 
presented by the 1935 electoral vic- 


tory in Alberta... .” 
MANITOBA 
Education: The Provincial Gov- 


ernment offered a compromise solu- 
tion for the financial difficulties of 
Brandon College which has asked a 
$35,000-a-year subsidy to allow it 
to continue. The government pro- 
mised $15,000 per year, provided the 
Baptist college became non-denomi- 
national, raised the same amount 
through its own efforts, obtained an 
endowment offered by A. E. Mc- 
Kenzie, Brandon seed merchant and 
chairman of the college board. 
Labor: No longer faced with an 
invasion of drought-ridden Saskatch- 
ewan farmers, officials of the Domin- 
ion Employment Service in Winnipeg 
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predicted a huge increase in the num- 
er of jobs available for Manitobans 
this year. 

Wheat: In a letter to George H. 
MclIvor, Chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, Premier Bracken of 
Manitoba asked for fixed wheat prices 
to ensure adequate returns to farm- 
ers and reasonable consideration for 
grades of Durum, ended with, “We 
sincerely trust that in fixing the price 
of the 1938 crop the board will keep 
in mind the fact that the present 
crop must mean reasonable economic 


recovery for wheat producers.” 
Bridge Commission: A four-man 
commission was appointed by Gov- 


ernor Lehman of New York, to confer 
with four members appointed by Pre- 
mier Hepburn of Ontario, the whole 
Commission to be known as the Niag- 
ara Falls Bridge Commission, created 
to construct and operate a_ bridge 
across the Niagara River to replace 
the old “honeymoon bridge.” 
By-Election: In a by-election made 
necessary in the Brantford riding by 
the death of Labor Minister M. M. 
McBride, H. Louis Hagey, 31-year-old 
barrister and Liberal, was elected to 
the Ontario Legislature with a major- 
ity of 1,146 over his nearest opponent, 
Reginald Welsh, a Conservative. 
Leadership Race: The Hon. W. 
Earl Rowe, leader of the Ontario Con- 
servative party since 1936, resigned 
his position at a Conservative con- 
vention held in Toronto. With Hon. 
Leopold Macaulay and Colonel George 
Drew definitely announcing their in- 
tention of standing for the vacated 
leadership post, a Conservative con- 
vention will be held on October 15. 
Cecil G. Frost was elected President 
of the Ontario Conservative Associ- 
ation following the resignation of 
President William H. Ireland. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


revenue deficit of 
$191,940.60 was announced by Pre- 
mier W. W. Patterson, provincial 
treasurer, for the year ended April 
20, 1938. Made possible by the $2,- 
000,000 special Federal subsidy grant- 
ed to Saskatchewan because of ex- 
treme economic conditions brought 
about through almost total crop 
failure in 1937, this year’s deficit is 
the smallest since the fiscal year 
1928-9. 

Transients: Both Provincial and 
Federal Governments renounced re- 
sponsibility for some 200 transients. 
When the men occupied the Regina 
Post Office for over an hour, Deputy 
Mayor S. B. East made arrangements 
to have them fed at local cafes, quar- 
tered them at the stadium in the Ex- 
hibition grounds, shouldered tem- 
porarily the burden of supporting 


them. 
OBITUARY 


Bedard, Dr. P. H., Quebec, Que., 
prominent physician and alderman for 
St. Jean Baptiste ward for twenty- 
five years, founder of La Caisse Popu- 
laire de St. Jean Baptiste, a co-oper- 
ative banking association, and vice- 
president of L’Aliance Nationale de 
Montreal (66). English, A. B. A., 
Montreal, unofficial hangman for the 
Dominion for twenty-five years, 
under assumed name of “Arthur A. 
Ellis” (66). Ellis, L. G., Montreal, 
General Motors FP: oducts sales execu- 
tive, drowned at Caughnawaga, Que. 
Frost, C. W., Saint John, N.B., secre- 
tary-manager of the Saint John Ex- 
hibition (45). Sandwell, Rev. George 
Henry, at Rugby, England, one time 
pastor of Zion Congregational Church, 
Toronto, father of B. K. and Captain 
A. H. Sandwell (88). Whyte, Fred- 
erick, Montreal, veteran of Northwest 
rebellion. Woods, Sidney Brown, 
K.C., Edmonton, first Deputy Attor- 
ney-General of Alberta, senior coun- 
sel for grain enquiry in 1933-35, 
counsel for Alberta in the general 
freight rates investigations of 1926 
and 1927 (66). Wright, Mrs. Alice 
Rowebottom, Vancouver, B.C., first 
white child born on the mainland of 
British Columbia (80). 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 





Nearly every business has 
hidden treasure .. . . buried through 
inefficient management, inadequate 
production methods, high costs, poorly 
conceived advertising and sales pro- 
cedures, or any other operation... . 


its wealth of 


profit. 


and only by an expert search can this 


treasure of increased earnings be found. 


That is the function of the George S. 
May organization . .. . to uncover the 
places where these potential earnings 






GEORGE S. MAY. LIMITED 


TORONTO 


320 Bay Street 


you to consult the nearest George S. 
May office. A consultation will not obli- 


be 


<i 





MONTREAL 


are hidden. Wherever they are, May 
engineers .... thoroughly trained in all 
phases of modern business... . can, by 
a searching and impartial analysis, bring 
to light hidden possibilities for greater 


No matter what your problem, it will pay 


baa 


gate you in any way and may prove of 
great value. 
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1253 McGill College Ave. ik 
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THE CAMERA THAT TURNS OUT 
PERFECT PICTURES AT ALL TIMES 


The for -whether 














camera every occasion- the subject is a quiet picnic 
group or a horse at full gallop—Rolleiflex will capture it. There’s no 
camera so easy in operation, so economical and so versatile at any- 
thing like the price. It has automatic film wind which in one action 
automatically sets the shutter, prevents double or blank exposures, and 
sets the built-in self-timer for delayed action up to 12 seconds (self- 
timer can be used it desired). 
As film is wound for each expo sure, the ae is automatically set 
No Red window is fitted to the Automatic Rolleiflex—the automatic 
film wind does away » use of one F’/2.8 finder lens gives bright 
screen picture. Peery i shutter speeds and lens apertures 
in magnified form Reflex he large magnifier and eye-level de- 
vice. Depth-of-focus and f knob combined Engraved expos- 
ure plate at back of camera. i 2 pictures 23 x 24 on 33 x 23 roll 
film for .30c, and shows your picture full size and right way up on the 
ground-glass screen. 
With Zeiss Tessar [/3.5 lens and ( ) Rapid shutter speeded to 
1/500th sec. With accessories, it can be adapted for plates or 35 mm. 
film P ric: be RCo ae Sie a Car kee.ache $134.40 
There's also the Rolleicord, ed camera built on Rolleiflex 
lines Model Il. With f/3 ens at . .$71.80 
Model IA, with f/4.5 Zeiss Triotar lens at $53.80 


ROLLEIFLEX AND ROLLEICORD CAMERAS 


are for sale in Toronto at: 


T. EATON CO. LTD. 
LOCKHART’S CAMERA EXCHANGE 
ROBERT SIMPSON CO. LTD. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Canadian Distributors: 


: PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES LIMITED 
OTTAWA - ONTARIO 





MaritTimMes 


) GOLF * TENNIS * RIDING ° FISHING 


‘— SAILING * MOTORING 
mew @ This summer plan a seaside holiday— 


take a salt-water dip every day, 
get a sun-tan on a sheltered, sandy beach. 
Golf, too, on seaside courses, 











fresh-water and deep-sea fishing— 
all yours, at low cost 
in Canada’s delightful Maritimes! 





















































































































































‘LGONQUIN 


ST. ANDREWS-BY-THE-SEA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
(Season: June 30-Sept. 6, 



































1938) 


@ New Brunswick’s foremost resort hotel. 
Famous for its cuisine and comtort. 

Here is a golfer’s paradise. 

A gay Casino provides dancing, movies, 
as you like it. 
Hotel is modern — and fireproof. 



































entertainment 


















































































































































DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
(Season: June 24-Sept. 14, 1938) 


























@ “The Pines” stands in a 16-acre private park 
surrounded by pine groves 

and overlooking blue Digby Basin. 
Glass-enclosed salt-water swimming pool, 
golf, tennis, boating, fishing. 

Charming rooms in a fireproof hotel, 

or in bungalows, 

with bath and open fireplace. 






























































Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares 


< a Other delightful fireproof hotels in Nova Scotia: 
— LAKESIDE INN, Yarmouth (June 28-Sept. 8) 
Sar MAS ) CORNWALLIS INN, Kentville (Year round) 


7, LORD NELSON H« YTEL, Halifax (Year round ) 
Nn (Operated by Lord Nelson Hotel Co.) 
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For information, rates and reservations 
communicate with hotel manager or any Canadian Pacific agent. 
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OLD FORT HENRY 


oY J.-F, 


On Monday, August 1 and for two 
days following the people of Kingston 
and their visitors will turn back the 
clock one hundred years. Old Fort 
Henry which has been completely 
renovated will be opened on that day 
and a colorful pageant illustrating 
incidents of Canadian history will be 
presented on three successive even- 
ings in the courtyard of the Fort. The 
official opening is scheduled for 2.30 
p.m, on Monday at which the Prime 
Vinister of Canada, Right Hon. W. 
lL. Mackenzie King, will be the guest 
of honor. Pictures of the restored 
Fort appear on Page Two of this 


issue, 
J US r east of 

of a blunt, bleak 
looking the Royal 
on the site of the old Naval Estab- 
lishment, stands Fort Henry—un- 
rivalled monument to the early genius 
of British military engineers. Named 
after the Point on which its limestone 
walls are reared, and which in turn 
was named for Sir Henry Hamilton, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Lower Canada 
in 1785, the main portion of this gray, 
picturesque structure was completed 
in 1836, little more than one hundred 
years ago, 

Its history, in truth, 
further in the past. 
the War of 1812, was not only the 
base of British naval operations on 
Lake Ontario, but also an important 
military depot whence the troops and 
supplies coming from Montreal were 
dispatched to Niagara and the Upper 
Lakes. The excellence of the city’s 
harbor and the necessity for its defence 
led to the erection of the first Fort 
on Point Henry in the year following 
the outbreak of the War. 

It took the form of an entrenched 
battery completely enclosed by earth- 
works banked with logs. Two sub- 
stantial blockhouses of rubble stone, 
each 50 feet square, were added in 
1814 and a palisade set up. By 1820, 
Fort Henry could be considered the 
strongest citadel west of Quebec. The 
logs sustaining the ramparts had been 


Kingston, on the brow 
promontory over- 


Military College 


is rooted even 
Kingston, during 


replaced with masonry, and bomb- 
proof magazines, ordnance offices, an 
armory, and a large stone barracks 


completed the establishment. 


TIXHE War of 1812 amply demonstrated 

the necessity of securing an alter- 
native and safer means of communica- 
tion between Montreal and Kingston. 
Vessles using the St. Lawrence River 
route were constantly exposed to the 
menace of an attack from the south. 
As a safeguard, upon the advice of the 


Duke of Wellington, the building of 
the Rideau Canal was undertaken. 


Finished in 1831, 
to be relayed 
from Montreal 
the Rideau 
Kingston. 
The strategic importance of the city 


it enabled shipments 
up the Ottawa River 
to Bytown, then down 
and Cataraqui Rivers to 


was further enhanced by the canal, 
and the defences then in existence 
were deemed inadequate for its pro- 
tection. As early as 1828 a military 


committee headed by Sir James Kempt, 
Governor of Lower Canada, urged the 
erection of six detached forts, three on 
each side of Kingston harbor, to cover 
the naval dockyard and the entrance 
to the river, and the construction of a 
chain of martello towers at half-mile 
intervals. 

The committee’s recommendations 
were approved by the British Board of 
Ordnance, and plans and estimates 
for the six forts and the martello tow- 
ers were prepared. However, grow- 
ing opposition to the cost of colonial 
defences and the gradual change of 
feeling toward the United States led 
to refusal on the part of Parliament 
to vote the money necessary to carry 
out the entire scheme. Funds were 
only provided for the present Fort 
Henry with its Advance Battery and 
four martello towers. 

THE work of demolishing the old 

Fort commenced in 1832, and by 
the summer of 1836 the new citadel had 
been completed. Occupation of what 
was considered to be the military key 
to Upper Canada was then taken up by 
two batteries of Royal Garrison Artil- 
lery and one regiment of the line. 
Watson Kirkconnell, in an _ article 
“Fort Henry 1812-1914” written some 
years ago, an excellent deserip- 
tion of the buildings: 

“Roughly speaking it is 


gives 


a rectangular 


block of masonry with the longer 
sides facing north and south. Its shape 
is, however, slightly altered on the 
northern aspect, which is broken up 
into three advanced faces fronting 
north-north-east, north, and _  north- 
north-west respectively. Into the thick 
walls were built long, narrow, shell- 
proof casements facing inwards upon 
the spacious quadrangle now known as 


the Lower Square, Surrounding all 
was a dry moat 50 feet wide and 30 to 
40 feet deep. The foundations of the 
fort were sunk well into the summit 
of the hill, so that the lower square 
is on the level with the floor of the 
moat and the ramparts show only a 
few feet above ground. The main en 
trance faced due south, and was 
reached by a road which ran south from 
the head of Navy Bay, up over the 
shoulder of the hill, and then turning 


sharply to the east and north descended 


i narrow, stone-faced driveway to the 
gate On entering, one found, built 
into the south wall on either hand, 
detention rooms and commissariat 
stores. To left and right at the ends 
of the square were the officers’ quar- 
ters, sets of six rooms each, twenty- 
ix feet by eighteen in extent. Though 
at present in a state of profound dis 
repair they were once very com- 
fortably fitted up with wainscoting, 
plastered walls and broad fireplace 
The high north wall facing the gate 


was made up of two storeys, each com- 
prising sixteen large casements, forty 
feet by eighteen, and smaller rooms 
fitted in at the angles of the wall. 
The upper storey fronts on a long, 
covered balcony with a stone floor 
and upright columns meeting in semi- 
circular arches, The forty rooms on 
this side of the quadrangle were used 
as powder magazines, 
(THE chief armament 
was mounted on the 


of the fort 
ramparts et 


the east and west ends of the square, 


Cc. 


SMITH 


above the officers’ quarters. This main 
fortress was saddled securely upon the 
top of the hill by two long, girth-like 
auxiliary moats, which led from the 
main moat down the slopes to east and 
west, and terminated on the shore 
in stout martello towers. These side 
moats were thirty feet wide, of vary- 
ing depths and floored with the live 


rock. The martello towers were of a 
type very popular with the military 
engineers of the period, and indeed 


a total of six such structures may be 
found in the vicinity of Kingston. The 
name is derived from Martello, in 
Corsica, where a tower of this kind 
offered strong resistance to an Eng- 
lish naval force in 1794. Those sup- 
porting Fort Henry were slightly 
tapering cylinders of stone, sixty feet 
in height and thirty feet in basal dia- 
meter. Each was built in three storeys, 
being served by stove pipes and drain 
pipes set into the solid masonry from 
top to bottom. Reinforcing each tower 
at the base, a small, upright bastion 
jutted out into the water; and on the 
southern, shoreward side a dark flank- 
ing cell was built into the bank. Sur- 
mounting each tower under a wooden 
shelter roof was a mortar so mounted 
that it could be swung around on a 
circular track and command any 
quarter.” 


7INGSTON, by the Act of Union, 
became in 1840 one of the capitals 
of the United Provinces and entered 
a period of great expansion and pros- 
perity. Wealth poured into the city 
and in view of the unsettled conditions 
of the country—fires kindled by the 
Rebellion three years before had not 
yet died down—it was considered ad- 
visable to strengthen the fortifications. 
Accordingly, to Fort Henry was added 
the Advance Battery, which, though 
included in the original plan, had not 
been built with the main portion 
erected in 1832-36. 

“This new structure consisted of 
two heavy stone buildings, 400 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 250 apart, 
which paralleled one another south- 
wards from the south wall of the main 
moat. These buildings each consisted 
of a row of shell-proof casements fac- 
ing inwards upon that enclosed base 
now known as the Upper Square. To 
the north the square was projected 
into a triangular apex called the Ad- 
vance Battery. This battery was 
fronted by a low rampart and a dry 
moat, and included a twelve inch mor- 
tar and eight twenty-four pounders. 
Unlike the old or Lower Fort, the new 
addition was built on the sloping sur- 
face of the hill, and had no excavations 
made for its foundations; hence, to- 


day, the upper square is in plain view 
from the river, while the main fort be- 
hind is but little visible. The road 
into the fort now passed through an 


archway and the 
the Upper 
driveway 


new west wall into 
Square, and thence the old 
as before.” 


THE history of Fort Henry, 

quent to the part it 
War of 1812, has not been lacking 
in colorful incidents. In 1838, it nar- 
rowly escaped capture by the Canadian 
“patriots” who, under the leadership 
of the American, Van Rensselaer, pro- 
posed to make it their headquarters. 
Had it not been discovered that a 
traitor among the garrison had agreed 
to spike the guns and open the gates 
upon the approach of the rebels, the 
plan might have been successful. 
As it was, 1,600 militia were placed 
in the fort and the invading force, 
which had taken possession of a small 
island near Gananoque, sullenly dis- 
persed. 

In the same year, Von Schoultz, a 
Polish exile and the misguided leader 
of a filibustering expedition from the 
United States, was imprisoned in the 
guardhouse of the Fort, having been 


subse- 
played in the 


captured with 156 of his men in an 
engagement at Prescott. He and ten 


others were court-martialed and exe- 


cuted. Here also John Montgomery 
and fourteen of his friends, taken 
prisoner after the skirmish at Mont- 
gomery’s Tavern, were confined un- 


der sentence of death. But the mortar 
in the wall that separated them from 
freedom being not quite dry, the men, 
patiently working at it, succeeded in 
loosening the stone and making their 
escape. In so doing, Montgomery broke 
his leg, but despite this and other 
handicaps the little party managed to 
make its way to Cape Vincent, where 
it Was warmly welcomed. 

“TWHE gradual 
tions with 


betterment of 
the United 
writes Ronald L. Way, Director of the 
Fort Henry Museum, “combined with 
military developments of the late 19th 
century slowly to decrease and finally 
to nullify the importance of Kingston’s 


rela- 
States,” 


defences, At the time of the North- 
West Rebellion in 1885, Fort Henry 
was considered to be of little value 


and was soon afterwards abandoned as 
obsolete, the garrison being 
to quarters in Kingston. 

“As the fort grew old and fell 
decay, local legends enshrouded it. 
plans of the Royal Engineers respon- 
sible for its design naturally had not 
been made public and in so technical 
a matter the speculations of amateurs, 
unsupported by documentary evidence, 
are poor substitutes for facts. Some 
have said that Fort Henry was built 
the wrong way round, the plans having 
been confused with those for a fort at 
Kingston, Jamaica; others, that the 
engineer responsible for the mistake 
was on that account cashiered out of 
the army after his return to England 
or again that he commitied suicide on 


removed 


into 
The 


his way there. It was commonly be- 
lieved that deep underwater tunnels 
led from Fort Henry to the martello 


tower on Point Frederick, to Catheart 
Redoubt on Cedar Island and to the 
Military Hospital, the ruins of which 
may be seen a short distance to the 
north-east of the fort. The builders 
of 1832-36 would certainly have smiled 
at such tales.” 

For years the victim of indifference 
and neglect, deserted save for a care- 
taker and his family, Fort Henry at- 
tracted nation-wide attention last 
spring when it became known that thé 
Dominion Government, in cooperation 
with the Ontario Department of High- 
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ree with a 


Thousand Limbs. 


Ontario can well boast of its 
beautiful scenic highways, for 
the trees, wherever possible 
have been preserved to lend 
themselves to the beautifica 
tion of the landscape. 


This tree, the tree with a 
thousand limbs, as we named 
it, is an American Elm, and 
is a striking example of On- 
tario’s roadside irees. It is 
located on No. 2 highway, 
near Grafton, Ontario. Such 
beautiful specimens are to be 
found on many private estates 
too, and are in many Cases 
guarded against the depreda- 
tions of insects and fungous 
diseases by the expert care, of 
Cedarvale Tree Surgeons. 
Whether your property pos 
an American Elm or 
some other species of tree 
with some distinctive charm, 
your tree or trees are worthy 
of the care that only a skilled 
tree surgeon can give. 


sesses 


Write or telephone to have a Cedarvale Representative 
examine your trees and report to you on their condition. 
There is no charge unless actual work is carried out. 


CEDARVALE TREE EXPERTS 


935 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto 








Tel. LL. 5883 
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ways, planned its preservation. The entrusted with the supervision of t! 
news came as a well-earned reward restoration, and the work was pusie' 
for the public-spirited citizens in all as expeditiously as possible. 


walks of life and bodies like the Archi- i ise 


tectural Conservancy 
had, 
ly urg 
tect, 


ged such action. 
William Lyon 
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over a period of years, 


Somerville, 


most valuable heritag: 


of Ontario that link with that Canada that most C: 
consistent- dians know only from their hist 
A Toronto archi- books. Every Canadian should 


was Fort Henry. 





famous Tonquin Trail in Jasper National Park. 
—Pbhoto by Emily Vance. 
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PROBLEMS TOO 


G SRrener 


“Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 


All unity on earth.” 


—Macheth. 


HIGH-GRADING IS BIG BUSINESS 


BY LYMAN 


HE recent pronouncement of the Attorney Gen- 

eral of Ontario, in which he stated that mining 
losses, due to high-graders, were running to about 
$250,000 a year, caused a great laugh amongst the 
boys up north. As one wag put it: “The liberal On- 
tario A.G. has for once in his life turned con- 
servative.” 

High-grading strikes directly at the pocket book 
of every stockholder in every producing mine in 
Canada. “High-grading” is the technical term for 
the art of passing high-grade gold ore from the mine 
workings, despite all the precautions which the mine 
management has erected to suppress it, and dis- 
posing of it for cash to some outside interest. 

The law has very definitely decided as to what a 
high-grade gold ore is. Anyone in possession of gold 
ore having a value of more than twenty-five cents a 
pound, and the possessor not having a prospector’s 
certificate, is liable to be classed by the law as a high- 
grader. The law sharply separates gold ore and gold 
bullion, or finished gold. 

The question arises as to what is the amount of 
the annual loss to the geld producers and the gold 
investors by reason of the operations of the high- 
grader 

When the copy for this story was first written I 
suggested that three million dollars might represent 
the minimum figure. This is twelve times higher 
than the sum suggested by the Attorney General of 
Ontario. There was too much discrepancy here to 
suit the editor, so the question was referred to Mr. 
Bateman, the Secretary of the Ontario Mining Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bateman stated that he was quite will- 
ing to quote an annual loss of a million dollars but 
doubted that the annual high-grading losses would 
reach two millions; but he pointed out that his ex- 
perience with the high-grader over the past fifteen 
years was centred in Ontario, and that he did not 
have any first hand knowledge of northwestern 
Quebec. Many mining men are of the opinion that 
the high-grader has become excessively bold in 
certain sections of Quebec during the past eighteen 
months. In fact it is only a few months ago since a 
certain individual, suspected of being the leader in 

1 high-grading ring, walked into the office of the 
einnne of one of the largest producers in Val d’Or 
and offered to sell back to him all the high-grade ore 
stolen from his property, at twenty dollars an ounce. 


HE standard rate of exchange between high- 

grader and high-grader is between sixteen and 
seventeen dollars an ounce of gold content, and there 
must be plenty of visible gold in any samples offered 
for sale. 

The gold content of high- grade ore is very de- 
ceptive. When a section of high-grade is located in 
the underground workings, the broken pieces are 
placed in the empty powder boxes. It is during the 
placing of the ore in these boxes, and before they 
are raised to the surface, that the high-grader must 
secure his samples and secrete them either in his 
pocket, in the cuff of his trousers or in some nook or 
eranny of the rock whence he will get them later. 
The powder boxes are of standard size, much 
smaller than a fourteen- pound butter box, and yet 
years of experience has found that the average gold 
value in these powder boxes is something under 
three hundred dollars each. Some of course go = 
higher »nd some are lower. I remember seeing what 
looked like a very rich piece of high-gr: ide. It 
about the size of a small potato and visible gold wa 


re ‘tion of it. 
sticking out from every portior 
This particular piece was crushed and the gold 


B. JACKES 


melted down to a button. The resulting button was 
about the size of a ten-cent piece and something over 
twice as thick. The gold value would be about tw enty 
dollars or less. 

By far the most interesting angle to a high-grad- 
ing story is method. It is a battle of wits between 
the management of the producing mine and the 
high-grader. High-grade ore is uncovered within 
the depths of the mine property. Elaborate safe- 
guards have been erected to keep it within the mine 
boundaries. The high-grader must break through 
these safeguards and convert his illicit booty into 
cash outside the fence. 


i ONE large Ontario gold mine where high- 
grading losses had been mounting year after year, 
the management conceived the idea of installing 
duplicate inspection equipment to that placed in the 
reception chamber of the famous prison in the har- 
bor of San Francisco. In this system a number of 
electrical beams play upon the incoming inmate and 
they are so sensitive to any metallic object on his 
person that they will even respond to a gold tooth. 
In this particular mine, after similar equipment was 
installed, the miners were required to enter a 
dressing room and store their street clothes in in- 
dividual lockers. They then donned uniforms suited 
to work underground and on the way up each man 
passed under the inspection of the searching beams. 
The men then entered a shower room and while 
using the hot water and soap their uniforms were 
inspected and removed from the room. They then 
put on their street clothing and went directly from 
the mine property. But even this elaborate system 
did not cut down the activities of the high-grader at 
that particular mine. 

In cases where parties have been apprehended, 
tried and convicted, the details of the particular 
method used is brought out. There was the case of 
the man in Timmins, Ont., who was known to be 
buying high-grade in fairly large quantities. This 
man and a young woman were staying at a boarding 
house in Timmins and several times, during their 
absence from the rooms, the rooms were searched 
and even the floorboards were partly torn up. But 
no trace of hidden ore could be found. After some 

(Continued on Page 11) 


INSURANCE 


BY J. H. SIMPSON 


T SHOULD have been obvious to the Americans, 

- aS far back as the prosperous ’twenties, that their 
railways, once the finest monopoly in the land, were 
doomed to suifer increasing competition trom motor- 
driven carriers on the ground and in the air. Yet it 
wasn't. 

But we can hardly criticize our friends across the 
line for believing, in the days of the Coolidge-Hoover 
New Era, that the raimways were immune from 
obsolescence and that they were going to share, like 
every other torm of activity, in the good times which 
were neve. to end. U.S. railways, in those years, 
Squandered their temporary profits in high sataries, 
large dividends on common stock, and even on silly 
extravagances such as Chesterfield-equipped city 
ticket ofttices in high-rent areas. But we did the same 
thing in Canada. Under the ill-fated guidance of 
Sir Henry Thornton the C.N.R. spread itself plenty, 
the ultimate extravagance being, perhaps, not rail- 
way expenditures themselves but the purchase of 
three ocean liners to compete with the C.P.R. on the 
iniand passage route to Alaska and in the Vancouver- 
Victoria-Seattle ferry service. 

I will never forget a trip I once took in those 
halcyon days, from Victoria to Seattle. We had to 
wait an hour while the huge “Prince” liner was 
warped alongside Victoria’s inner-harbor wharf. 
Then, to our amazement, we found that our auto- 
mobile had to be hoisted on board and dropped into 
the hold, for all the world as if we were bound for 
Singapore. The actual running-time of those ships 
was unparalleled but it was more than offset by time 
wasted at the dock. And the traffic simply was not 
there. Once aboard we wandered around the 
luxuriously-appointed empty lounges like the ghost 
passengers in “Outward Bound.” Those magnificent 
ships would have been about as sensibly, and as eco- 
nomically, operated had they been running from 
Tcronto’s Bay Street to Centre Island. Yes, we made 
our mistakes, too. 


reason for our mistakes. 

Almost any sort of blundering is understand- 
able under governmental ownership. And besides 
to return to the railways proper—automotive com- 
petition, with us, was not written so blazingly on the 
wall as it was in the United States. In 1904 there 
were only 410 motor trucks in the United States. By 
1920 that figure had grown to 1,006,082, and by 1933 
it had grown to 3,226,747. In the year 1933, fifty per 
cent. of all live stock shipments in the United States 
were by truck—30,326,951 animals to be exact. In 
1916 the percentage of live stock shipped by truck 
was only 1.6. 

And always the concrete highways were growing. 

In the railways passenger field an average annual 
carry of 1,114,055,000 in the five years ending 1920 
had shrunk to 478,738,000 in 1932. Partly, of course, 
that was due to the Hoover depression. But in the 
Roosevelt Boom, (No. 1 or No. 2), despite the air- 
conditioning, streamlining, and cheap—dirt cheap 
rates, the trade never came back. It is the same 
with us. How many trains a day are there now 
between Toronto and Hamilton? When I was a bey, 
thirty-five years ago, there was one an hour. And 
they were long trains. 

It should have been apparent, to everybody in the 
railroad business in North America, that the per- 
fecting of the automobile spelt partial ruin for the 
railways, just as the perfecting of radio meant 
partial ruin for the gramophone trade and as the 
perfecting of electric refrigeration meant a similar 
fate for the iceman. Looking back, it seems incom- 
prehensible that the thing was not apparent. 


UT there was more 


we have been dealing mostly, so 

far, with passenger traffic—any railroad man 
will tell you that passenger revenue is very small 
beer to the railroads compared with freight revenue. 
And a peculiar situation clouded the freight picture 
That situation was that, while the automotive com- 
petition was being built up, the railways shared to a 
large extent in the general activity surrounding it 
and in the profits. There were tremendous hauls of 
material to Detroit, and of completed from 
Detroit. So in the ’twenties American railways, 
despite shrinking passenger revenue, prospered in 
automotive freight business and the handwriting on 
the wall was no more discernible to the railway mag- 
nates than it was to the brokers and bankers who 
nice assortment of 6° European and 


F COURSE 


ears 


sold such a 
(Continued on Page 12) 








BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


SHORT TERM TREN of stock 


range, or sidewise formation, 
than downside penetration of the line was in 


prices has been upward since 


that had confined 
keeping 


March 31, 1938 
is also upward. 


week the market moved above the trading 
first half of July. Upside rather 
certain minor technical indications 


it over the 
with 


enumerated in these Forecasts over the past two weeks, of which the tendency of volume to register 


successively lower levels during days of market 


After 


the market partly in 


again quieted down, 


recession was particularly 


noticeable. 


attaining, on last week’s strength, a level of 144 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
response to unsettlement in the motion picture stocks, 


based upon government action against the industry, and partly as the natural digestive procedure 


that follows 
cerned, however 


a push into new high territory. So 
, there is no evidence that the upmovement has yet attained its maximum point. To 


far as the minor, or day-to-day, trend is con- 


the contrary, further advance would not be out of order. 

Despite the market’s continuing favorable outlook over the broader period ahead, as based upon 
economic considerations outlined in our discussions of this character over the past several months, 
and despite its innocent appearance as registered by the daily price movement, it might be well, at 


this point, to 


THE 
THE LONG ‘a RM TRE ae of stock prices and business 
THE PRICE MOVEMENT. On Tuesday of last 


take stock of certain other considerations that at least 


(Continued on page 9) 
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ATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS : 


: THE MARKET 


Pb. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 








AS the 


recession close ahead ? 


stock 


fast, and is a 


The answers, one 


market risen too 
wouid 
aliirmative. Certainly the 
than U.S. business has im- 
improvement is ncw plainly 
evident). But the market’s function is to discount 
the future, and it may be that the 
is going to be carried to a point 
not only the 


think, should be in the 
market has risen faster 
proved (though real 


business advance 
where it will justiiy 
present but substantially higher prices 
for stocks. That is what the market seems to be 
forecasting, anyway. And we (this column) are in- 
clined to think that it is a gcod bet. Of course there 
will be market recessions, and it may be that one is 
already overdue, but this column believes that favor- 
able factors are going to be sufficiently in the ascen- 
dant, for probably a good many months to come, to 
keep the market emphasis definitely on the bull side 
RB A A 
F COURSE there are good grounds for arguing 
against a sustained and market ad- 
vance now. Most important of these, perhaps, are 
the fact that world trade (at least until very lately 
has been declining and that world political conditions 
are not such as to give business 
the sense of security necessary for 
sustained recovery. But, as_ to 
trade decline, there is good reason 
for believing that it was the sharp 
slump in the United States that 
brought about the trade deteriora- 
tion abroad, from which it would 
seem to follow that the recent equally sharp rise in 
American sentiment may reasonably be expected to 
reflect itself in world trade betterment before long 
nm Da 
A® TO world political conditions, which undoubt- 
edly have to bear a large share of responsibility 
for the world-wide feeling of economic insecurity, 
there seems at last to be good ground for hope of 
important and lasting improvement. Britain and 
France, seemingly, have notified the world that they 
will stand shoulder to shoulder in another war, as 
in the last. German and Italian truculence, we 
imagine, is likely to diminish henceforth—in fact, 
it seems to be doing so already. The Spanish war 
is due to be cleaned up soon, and there are reports of 
a five-power effort, led by Britain, to bring about an 
agreement between Japan and China. As Japan’s 
economy is obviously under a very great strain in 
carrying on the China war, she may be ready to stop 
fighting if given a face-saving opportunity. 
a Db B 


business 





HEN there is the much-talked-of Anglo-U.S 
trade agreement, which, it is again hoped, may 


exert a constructive influence reaching far beyond 
the sphere of actual trade. The Washington attitude 
is said to be that the agreement must make for world 
peace; that it must broadly break down trade 
barriers not only for the actual contracting nations 
but for all countries, and make it plain to all that 
peaceful co-operation offers greater economic gain 
than aggressive isolation. This is 
a wholly admirable aim, of course, 
but, unfortunately, one which is 
probably far beyond the scope of 
any single trade agreement now 
The impediments to restoration of 
a satisfactory exchange of goods 
tween teo many and deep 
rooted to make their early elimination possible. But 
even a start in that direction could do much to create 
a healthier world psychology, which in turn would 
facilitate further 


nations are 


and services be 


progress. 


2 A PR 
AX? an important by-product of the restoration 
of peace in Europe—a peace enforced by the 
democratic countries 


after all, the institutions and 
are going to prevail over tota 


indication that, 
democracy 
Fears to 


would be the 
ideals of 
litarianism. 


the contrary have probably been more responsible 
for economic unsettlement and the hesitancy of 
capital than the physical threat of war. The 
strengthening of democratic ideals would tend to 


bring capital out of hiding and give a much-needed 
stimulus to productive enterprise. 
nna 
T7E ADMIT that these 
otualaie:. certainly column realizes, as 
it has indicated on many cccasions, that the path of 
economic recovery on this continent is far from 
smooth. In Canada, as in the United States, there 
is the problem of nd rapidly-growing public 
debt and the crushing burden of its servicing. Across 
the border this load is now being further increased 
by the government’s new spending-lending program 
And business confidence, now growing very nicely 
under the warming rays of the stock market boom, 
will shortly have to undergo the strain of a con- 


suggestions may seem too 


this 


a huge a 


gressional election, with its inevitable accompati- 
ment of attacks on big business. 
2 Bb B 
UT, in spite of these things, we believe that the 


turning point has been passed and that better 
times lie ahead. We believe that business is going to 
be good the balance of this year and through 1939. 
We believe that the stock market averages are going 
to go a good deal higher than they have yet. And 
we believe that the majority of investors will again 
hold stocks too long, and lose a lot of profit they 
might have had if they had been less greedy. But 
that is in the future; at present probably comfort- 
ably distant. 
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1937 FIRE BUSINESS 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 



















A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 













Bat the business of fire insurance’ panies, 48 showed underwriting gains, 
and allied lines in this country is Yanging from $521.13 to $239,836.40, 
conducted on a safe and satisfactory While 19 companies showed under- 
basis as a whole, and that the com- writing losses, ranging from $2,400.80 
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underwriting gains last year ranging . lation tl ~~ € inisine pany, with head office at Worcester, e 
‘ on ~ iF: ; "els 3 y > 8 ss , s 
from: $50.07 to $208,512.15, while 19 72% Tetavon to the volume of pusines Mass., was incorporated and com-  fditor 


: acte re . . Y , Concerning Insurance: 
ALL PROFITS FOR POLICYHOLDERS companies showed underwriting loss- transacted suse menced business in 1930. It is regu- Would ne ; " Ss = 


; ; 2 you kindly advise me what 

es ranging from $574.71 to $76,051.48. e larly licensed in Massachusetts and wn opinion einth ha of the Manu- 

hn an .f 27 ’ ‘ otmnte sr states is icense i e x3 ly a 

At the ‘ nd ot 1937 the total assets CANADIAN UNDERWRITERS other states but is not licensed in facturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.? 
of the 56 Canadian companies were 


Canada, and has no deposit with the ; : aah : ; 
if “ . : , ; Their é ‘e is 10 Weybosse 
$79,844,653.61, as compared with $72,- ASSOCIATION Government here for the pr heir man Ollie eae ace 


5 protection s+ Providence, R.I., and their Cana- 
R eee na we Se ARG OF APES. UMOU (THE Annual Meeting of the Can- of Canadian policyholders. It writes Gian office is 801 Sterling Tower, 
total liabilities except ec: 7 both 








‘ sre : . : . eee life insurance and accide ‘ 
capital were adian Underwriters’ Association . and ident and 


$28,471,326.33, showing a surplus as . health insurance including  non- 372 ’ Bay Street, Toronto Ontario. 
BRANCHES  - pecadats a eae es 5 ae Di jw was held recently at St. Andrews, cantdilable. healtl * aneidin Would it be a sound firm to insure 
ey ae pay you dividends a % regards policyholders of  $51,373,, NB. and was very largely attended C@2Cellable health and accident. with. 

ACROSS CANADA . . 327.28. Comparing the amount of py the members. Several important At the end of 1987 its total admit- K. H. H., Humberstone, Ont 
Toronto Moncton : their surplus as regards policyholders matters engé ged the attention of the ted assets were $2,498,048, and it had facia w ‘ Fj a P 
Sentien anor Last year $1,291,497 was returned to our policy with the amount of their unearned ee ee anipevat Gi wae SM surplus of $574,948 over capital, Manutacturers Mutual Fire Insur- 
Montreal Cohen holders. May we tell you how you may participate premium reserve liability, $15,257, the matter of incorporating the Adso. Loserves: and all liabilities. _Its total ance eee with ae office at 
Gaston Olt Edmonton in these dividends in 1938? Write or telephone a it wis be Saenese soe the ciation. This was finally completea ‘2°ome 1 1937 was $1,717,817, and its (Continued on Next Page) 
Halifax Kelowna our nearest office. anadian companies as a whole oc- and the Canadian Underwriters Asso- @ 





cupy a very strong financial position 
in relation to the volume of business 
transacted. As their paid up capital 
amounted to $18,394,690.20, they 
showed a net surplus at the end of 
1987 of $32,978,637.08 over capital, 


unearned premium reserves and all Braneh—Adam McBride, Great Amer- 
liabilities, as compared with a net 


ar : 99.737 ican Ins. Co.; Casualty Branch—S. 
surplus of $29,737,404.40 at the end w. Band, United States Fidelity & 
of the previous year. Guaranty Co.; Automobile Branch 


Vancouver 


Se 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES ASSETS $7,685,067 


ciation now enjoys a corporate entity. 
Honorary officers were appointed 
as follows: 
President: Edgar J. Kay, North 
British & Mercantile Ins. Co. Ltd. 
Vice-presidents and chairmen: Fire 
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‘ From the foregoing it is plain that Kenneth Thom, Western Assurance Accidents bring Doctors’ and Nurses’ bills and so 
une ee ee Pee rage Roan Company. does Sickness. These unexpected extra bills tax the 
as Smpic Becurivyy wo the punlle tor Vice-chairmen: Fire Branch—B. W. a aes “C4: . . . . 
the fulfillment of their contracts as Ballard. Hartford Fire Ins. Co.: Casw. individual. A lifetime income policy will materi- 
is afforded by any other companies ajty Branch—John Jenkins, Employ- ally assist in defraying these expenses. Consult us 
doing business in this country It ers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Ltd.; ° f ic | 

was not always so. There was a Automobile Branch—A. C. Hall, Or Our agent OI particu ars 

time—not so many years ago, either 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 


when the public were not inclined A banquet was held at the Algon- 
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to place the same confidence In Can quin Hotel, when presentations were 
is “OM nies t} t pl; iy iri 

adian compan that they placed in made to John Holroyde, the retiring 
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transacting fire and other allied J NNOI N« EMENT JS made that ( 
lines of insurance in Canada last E. Heath, Superintendent of In HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, 34 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 


mm) ; vance for Mi: tobs é former 
year. Their net fire premiums writ- 5U? tae of t] — oba, ; — od ae 
en in this country amounted to President of the Association of super 
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in 1936, while their 


Protection 





other net premiums written in Can- month at the age of 70. He was ap 
ada totalled $10,006,715.00, as agains pointed to his present office in June, ze 
COVERED AGAINST ALL RISKS BY SECT TT we Mik eo. «1088: Automobile and General Casualty Insurance 





in Canada from interest, rents, divi me “4 AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITE 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION|| 23.02.2585 Neer 


vhile sundry other income was $1, * ath i 
PO ICIES 179.25 Their total income in Can Editor Concerning Insurance: Fire and Allied VANCE C. SMITH, Chief Agent Ones ey ater 3 
L ada in 1937 was accor gly § ,639 , | 


rdingly I would like to obtain some informa- Lines Written in CONCOURSE BUILDING 
106.14, as compared with 


| CC 603.70 in 1936 Saskatchewan Mutual Fire Insurance 
THE GENERA A IDENT GROUP oem _ cape cna earee i) Company Is it licensed in Alberta, 
Canada last year were $5,545,303.68, and has it a Government deposit for 


357 BAY ST TORONTO a cannes $5 : 39,750.54 = 1936, while the protection of policyholders? What 


their net losses incurred in other jines of insurance does it write, ane 








Hines . ue rao ane $4,9 what amount of business has it in 
361.17, as against $4,333,174.34 in 193 force 
The taxes paid in Canada in 1937 on H. G. B., Calgary, Alta 
their fire business were $937,592.32, THE SHIELD 
as against $953,592.32 in 1936, and the Saskatchewan Mutual Fire Insu OF PROTECTION 
THE NEW COVER-ALL taxes paid on their other lines jin ®nce Company, with head office at 
Canada last year were $382,543.76, Saskatoon, Sask., was incorporated 
LIFE “ONE as compared with $313,485.39 in 1936 in 1908, and is licensed in Alberta, 
ACCIDENT all in . " Their general expenses on fire busi sritish Columbia and Saskatchewan ie 
HEALTH PACKET ness in Canada last year were $7, It has a reciprocal deposit of $50,000 \ <r 
718,960.67, of which $4,262,021.89 was With the Government of Saskatchewan \uruat/ 
for commission and brokerage, and for the protection of policyholders in awe, 
PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS PROTECTION FOR DEPENDENTS WHEN $3,456,938.78 was for other expenses the three Provinces. aye YE Key 
OF INCOME FROM SICKNESS YOU DIE OR A LIFE INCOME in connection with their fire busi At the end of 1937 its total admit Fitevice S- Aaa 
e i SS Their gener: xxpenses oO 1 assets were $589,471.61, of which 
OR ACCIDENT Over FOR YOU AT RETIREMENT ne rheis neral expenses n tet ; 61, 
es other lines in Canada were $4,848, $211,727.26 consisted of unassessed ESTABLISHED 
‘ : Scam : " 255.90 Their total expenditure in premium notes, $233,587.02 of bonds, iIsa4d 
“Income Protection $1.00 Since 1895 Canada last year was accordingly debentures and debenture stocks, $52 





of Liabilities $24,390,017.50, as compared with $23, 946.87 of cash on hand and in banks; 


583,827.66 in 1936 $12,506.54 of interest due and accrued: ( Ihe PORTAGE A PRAIRIE 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE CO Thus the underwriting gains in $34,853.64 of agents’ balances and L 
a Canada last year of the British com premiums uncollected; $5,436.94 of A Pp 
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You can take pictures 


™ COLOUR 


with 


DUFAYCOLOR FILM 


(BRITISH MADE) 


The most gorgeous sunset “effects” 
painted by nature across an evening 
sky are easily within the colour-range 
of your own camera! Yes—from now 
on, eA click of your shutter will 


A HALF-VICTORY FOR GERMANY 


BY GILBERT 


Saturday Night's Financial 


THE City of 


~ Anglo-German 
an important 
national 


London 


debt 
step 


hailed 

agreement 
forward in 
relations. Holders 

“Dawes” and “Young” loans, and of 
the debts contracted by the Austria 
that was, were happy to get anything 
after they had perceived how little 
willing was the German government 
to meet its obligations; and the cuts 
in interest, partly made good by 
the re-establishment of sinking-funds, 
were almost ignored in the contented 
atmosphere prevailing at the time of 


the 
as 
inter- 
of the 


the announcement. 

Only a confirmed Jeremiah would 
carp at any arrangement these days 
that gave to foreign bondholders 
something more than they had reck- 
oned on. But the fact remains that 
some holders and some critics—those 
who regarded the matter not from 
the view-point of immediate profit 
but as a part of the whole scheme 
of international affairs—found the 
technique of the settlement to be a 
long way less than perfect. 

It is particularly to be noted that 


this agreement was negotiated simply 
between the British and the German 
governments. The problem as a whole, 





SATURDAY NI 


C. LAYTON 


Correspondent in London. 


tional discussion on such subjects is 
particularly valuable; just at this 
time that bilateral agreement savours 
of a bargain concluded between two 
countries for the sake of immediate 
political advantage or appeasement. 

One may be pardoned for doubting 
whether the concessions made to Ger- 
many in this important case were 
either necessary or expedient. The 
German government though admitted- 
ly hard pressed for foreign-exchange 
resources, has managed without un- 
due stress to meet the full service on 
the “Dawes” and “Young” loans 
hitherto. As for the Austrian loans, 
there could not possibly be more dif- 


ficulty in meeting the contractual 
obligations than Austria herself ex- 
perienced, for all that country’s 


resources—including substantial 


re- 
serves of gold—have been taken over 
by the Third Reich. 

Repudiation, therefore, could only 
have been carried out, if at all, with 
the same disregard for international 
feelings as Germany showed in an- 
nexing Austria. In the military field, 
only the use of force, or the deter- 


mined threat of it, could have stopped 


GHT 
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Everything but Life Insurance 


Tahal! 


Experience proves that Policies in our Company pay. 


The Casualty Company of Canada 


: : TORONTO 


Agency Correspondence invited. 


A. W. EASTMURE, 
Managing Director 



















of course, is one between Germany, ——— roe! ihe need ag OE ® 
give u pictures in living natural as the debtor, for herself and for nancial obligations could have been 
FOLOUR! Simply get a Dufaycolor Austria; and the whole group of enforced with relative ease by the use I e 
film from your usual dealer (he'll creditor nations who helped to fi. Of the exchange-clearing system. The 
have one to fit your camera) and put nance the reconstruction of impover- British government did not see fit to 
it in just like an ordinary roll film. ished Germany atten hie War. ties hold its ground and insist that default, 
No extra fittings, no complications dreds of millions of pounds were wholly or in part, was unjustifiable; 
Get Dufaycolor today. And get back poured into the country, most of all and in fact a partial default has been 
beautiful transparencies in full colour. by America. Some of it was spent cn accepted. eaPs more 
bona fide reconstruction; but ultim- , The specific case may not seem very R. M. MACAULAY, B.Sc., Mining En- 
ately it went to make Germany one important, although these debts at- gineer and General Manager, Pamour 
(®) of the most powerfully-armed nations t™act international attention. But Porcupine Mines Ltd., at Pamour, Ont., 
4 WFAYCOLOR of the world. This fact should not be the principle, whereby Germany has brings a wide and varied experience to 
D forgotten when Germany’s “difficul- been allowed to get away with another the mining industry in Canada and to 
ties” in the matter of payment are “advance” at somebody else’s expense, the position which he occupies, After an Ou QQ 
IT WORKS WITH ALL considered. bodes | no good for future financial graduation at McGill University, where 
POPULAR CAMERAS negotiations. he received his degree of B.Sc., in 1907, ; 
N ANY case, if political policy could he worked with various mining com- 
be left out of account, the occasion [" WILL be many months before the panies in both the United States and 
would surely be one for a joint con- full meanings of the settlement is Canadian mining fields. Shortly after this 
ference of all the nations concerned. made clear. From statements already experience he was engaged as chief Mine 
» Canadian Representative — W. E. Booth It is just at this time that interna- made, by the Chancellor of the Ex- Engineer for the International Nickel 
Company Limited, Toronto and Montreal e chequer and by the President of the Co., and held this position for six years. 
Board of Trade, it appears that a Following this, Mr. Macaulay acted as 
general trade pact is foreshadowed. Superintendent of various mines and 


This is going to be a very tricky matter accepted the post as General Superin- 











to settle. Germany’s economic pene- tendent of mining operations for the 
tration into South-East Europe pro- Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
ceeds steadily as a matter of basic of Canada. He was also on the senior 
policy. The countries concerned, engineering staff of this company for a 
such as Hungary and Roumania, are period of sixteen years. During this 
countries where Britain’s export in- time he engaged in various investigations, 
BANKING SERVICE dustries could find valuable outlets. mine examinations and operations in 
Britain’s economic interests cannot be British Columbia. In 1924 Mr. Macaulay 
bartered for an illusory peace, which was put in executive charge of the east- 
ss a c in fact leaves the political situation ern mining operations for the Consoli- 
You are certain to find at this bank approximately where it was. Ex- dated Mining & Smelting at its head 
‘ perience shows that the policy of con- office in Montreal. He held this im- 
* , : ote ; 
a sympathetic and practical under- cessions, theugh in principle so rea- portant position for nine years. In 1933 
sonable, defeats its own object. A he was appointed Managing Director of ( 
standing of your business problems. loan for the Danubian states—one of the Quebec Gold Mining Corporation, 
Britain’s penetrative developments al- which position he held until 1935. In 
s 7 3 ready foreshadowed—would counter- 1935 he was appointed General Manager 
rvice we offer our clients is oe - = pes: 
The se Gass act some ill-effects, but would hardly of Pamour Porcupine Mines Ltd., which 
f | be in accordance with any trade pact position he retains. Mr. Macaulay is 
based on 82 years experience with Germany. also Vice-President of the Quebec Gold 
4 o-ope 5 There is talk of an early conclusion Mining Corporation as well as director 
gained through close c ration to the Anglo-American trade talks. of Big Missouri Mines Corporation and 
s s It is going to be singularly difficult Porcupine General Hospital. He is a life Th of $a be eas Ye : = 
with hundreds of capable business to apply a policy which favors both member of the American Institute of @ boss is making an a s no — ae the 
‘ . Germany and the U.S.A. at the same Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and awful mistake, Johnny. He old brain tackle a detail three 
men during good times and bad. time. No one can question the desir- oe Institute of Mining and keeps complaining about how times when it can be handled 
ability of a comprehetiaive a with ener: a Se 5 busy he is—and he climbs out once on an Ediphone. Goodness 
s the U.S.A., which coul lave no voto by “Who's Who in Canada. 
eae: ) e oug ( nows th n no worshipper 
We shall be glad to have you discuss serious financial complications, and = ay ser re may Ts . > . st _ ~ “i 
: Pas) 3 : > s > > > u 
‘ s which could not fail in the long run | RANCE INQ IRIES cep. snd honest, Kid, 1t 1sn o a achine Sof » 
your requirements with us. to be highly advantageous to both NSU U necessary at all. don’t get any fun c she ~wing the 
great democracies. ‘s (Continued from Page 8) “Over there at Robinson & end of my pene al during the 
The U.S.A. is making an effort to Providence, R.I., and Canadian head Robinson I didn’t work half as day and then hustling around 
xg > . ack ; : “asure iffice at Tore ‘ f which Jé 2S - : ‘ 5 a 
lead the world back to some measure office at for mto, ind of which Jame hard as I’m working now like mad at five o'clock. I think 
THE of prosperity. A move to support that P. McD. Costigan is chief agent for as . FA sath ta the bess abot Fa: 
OF effort would react favorably on many Canada, was incorporated in 1835, Hardly ever got stuck at night alk to t 1€ boss about E.di- 
countries besides the United States. and has been doing business in Can- and [ was a big he Ip to young ‘ayo There’s no reason why 
And pote i a ae aoer with a na- aan under eee a _— Mr. Robinson. too. had time of shouldn oP gg ON ap some- 
r tion which seems o be overcoming ob, prior to Cc t perate ere a ce oe thins out o it right away 
' : 3 ; ; 0 be assistant. > always ’ ee 
Incorporated 185 its many problems is greatly prefer. under Provincial license. to be his assistant. He always g g 
10DWF able to an understanding—which It is an old-established New Eng used an Ediphone. If an ides V V x 
could of necessity apply to only a land mutual, and oe a strong occurred to him about some- An Ediphone permits you to handle 
small part of the economy—between financial ea an Lena ae the thing he wanted to do next instructions, memos, inquiries, 
sritain, the world trading nation, volume = oan Renata nad It week. he'd tell it. to his letters, reminder-dates instantly ... 
and Germany, with her poticy of has a deposit of $29, vested in 74; ; ° . : increases your personal business 
economic exclusion and political ex- Canadian trustees under the Insur- Ediphone and I'd remind him capacity 20° to 50%. Use it for every 
pansion. ance Act, but this deposit is not held when the time came. He activity where “your voice points 


answered most of his mail with the way.” For details phone or write: 





















one reading —he’d read the 
oD 
letter and voice - write his THOMAS A. EDISON 
: D 
Somebody Always BUSINESS AND MARES FORECAST answer right away — just as OF CANA A, eg 
; 0 i Street, T ONTO, O 
(Continued f Page 7) easy as using his telephone. 61 "Tetecheee rg a nt. 
elephone: ELg 
“py J 55 suggest a more conservative attitude as to the short term or “Honest, I wish the boss Sun Life Building, MONTREAL, Que. 
ic & t ee osers month-to-month trend We refer to the extent and intensity o would get wise to himself. Telephone: MArquette 616! 
the upmovement to date, and to its supporting background—the ] 
volume of business. aed SAY IT TO THE 
i 1Z p » pe three one-half onths the industrial aver 
Statistics on business failures, insolvencies, reorganiza- ~~ the on thre and 01 I Rata ae meee oe 
; 1S age has risen 46 points, or 47 e ’ li ails, during eis 
tions, bear grim testimony to the fact that somebody always ha davis peried, afe.ub 11 peints, ae 68 This rise, we believe | 6S 
“picks the losers” in business -- always ships goods that are is an advance notice of the business improvement anticipated in 
i id f our Forecasts earlier this year as probable for the last half of L : 
NOE me ett 1938. But markets, even though correct in their diagnoses of : rw i 
The most astute credit man cannot infallibly predict which forthcoming at eee ga ngs eee boda —— eee i . mw fs w. | 
i > 2 safe, rapidly or too fully n the presen instance, Dusiness, aespite F ve E D : S N Vv ic . R , T 
dablces will fll by the ‘wayside ~ or SSH. eee Ul what it may do in the last quarter, has not yet attained a volume J < ) 
i a eses is fo cover a ‘ he arket’s current levels This’ raises the 
sensible way to avoid unexpected credit losses is of activity equal to the market's 1 O W 
accounts with question as to whethe the market, now re it See eee PR E FE R E N € E FO R E D PH O N E PER $ | S TS 
1 the necessary confidence in the future outiook, shoul not sho } 
Credit Insurance enter a period of hesitation or recession while waiting for the 


main parade to catch up. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


APR. MAY 


A policyholder who was reimbursed for losses aggregating 
“The losses sustained during th 
whom we had dealt a4 a 


a considerable sum, writes: 
past year were on customers with 


MAR. 
number of years, and in whom we had the utmost confidence.’ 


JUNE JULY 


RAZOR BLADE NEWS!.< 


MARLIN on a razor blade means the finest money car’ buy 
—or your money back! It’s the Swedish steel, special hon- 
ing, super-keen sharpness, rigid inspection which give 
you more and smoother shaves. And remember, Marlin 
blades are backed by the makers of fine guns, since 1870. 


Try a package today at our risk! At your dealer or from 
NORMAN S. WRIGHT & CO., LTD., distributors, Toronto. 


p12: MARLIN BLADES 25¢ 


This Company has proved its value to Manufacturers and 
Jobbers for 45 years, insuring millions of dollars of sales an- 
nually, safeguarding capital and profit. Policies are now 


written on many types of accounts not previously insurable. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


INDUSTRIALS 


Ask for full information. 


HIGH- 
SPEED 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CREDIT 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . . J.F. McFADDEN, President 


134.56 
7/\\ 












110.09 
5/2 





for the protection of policyholders in $2,050,851 over unearned 











premium re 
Canada exclusively, but isavailableto serve and all liabilities. Comparing 
policyholders both in and out of the amount of the surplus with the 
e Canada amount of the unearned premium re- 
At December 31, 19387 its total serve liability, $1,586,320, it will be 
assets in Canada were $31,692.00, seen that the company is in a strong 
F. A. REID T. F. McOUAT C. A. a While its total liabilities in this coun- business and finan ial position. 
General Agent General Agent Genera = i try amounted to $95,725.52, showing But, in insuring with foreign com- \ 
803 Caneda Cement 34 Montreal St. on an excess of liabilities in Canada over panies, it is advisable in my opinion, 
mee. Sherbrooke, Quebee Phone: Elgin 9303 assets in Canada of $64,033 52, accord to stick to those companies which 
Phone: LA.3258-3259 Wasanie & Ontario ing to the Abstract Report of the Do not only are regularly licensed here 
Montreal, Quebec ’ minion Superintendent of Insurance but which have deposits with the \ 
Sra DAILY AVERAGE STOCK TRANSACTIONS However, the total assets ot the Government in Canada for the pro # 
; company at the end of 1937 were tection of Canadian policyholders ex 
eas 855,300 938.000 1,439,556 $3,683,661, and it had a surplus of  clusively. f 
oo 
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REMUNERATIVE 
INVESTMENT 


Canada Permanent Debentures 
are a favorite security of many 
thousands of experienced inves- 
tors. Issued for $100. and 
upwards, bearing the following 
attractive rates: 

fort or2 yeas - 3 % 

for3or4 years - 314% 

for 5 years- - - 314% 


A legal investment fortrust funds. 


CANADA 










PERMANENT 


Mortqaqe Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: 320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
ASSETS EXCEED $68,000,000 
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of unsolicited contributions 
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MINES 


BY J. A. MCRAE 


PALc NBRIDGE Nickel Mines, now 

the second largest nickel mining 
and refining enterprise in the world, 
re reserve which 


tely 250,000,000 lbs 





has built 
carries ap} 


ie 1 } - 
OL nicKe and well over! 





100,000 000 


Ibs f copper Developments so far 
this vear continue to add to the ore 
reserve, and by the end of this year 
gross value in sight will closely 
ipproach $100,000,000, or over $30 for 
each of the shares of the company 
. 
Kirkland Lake Gold has extended 
its drift to the boundary of the Ma 
cassa mine at the 3,700 ft. level 
There is a length of very close to 
one quarter ol a mile Ol ein opened 
at this level 1 the Kirkland Lake 
mine some f th re recently dis 
iosed 1 S¢ ( 11ns 
7 i gol ss a 
vidt ies 
. 
{ (a I I N is ro 
Lu ' 12 f $51,000 e] 
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Gor Gold M nilled 1 
} the a Cy 
ended June i ind produced 
527 The operating costs were 
341 and the net operating profit 
$129,986 This 1} I perce 1g 
rofit reflects 
ency of operation 
e 
Macassa Mines is making good pro 
gress with the addition to its mill 
Within 30 days the nerease of 50 
per cent. in mill capacity will be com 
pleted By the middle of September 
the addition should be fully tuned 
up. An average rate of 400 tons dail 
is then expected Ou. put is expected 
to rise to between $190,000 and $200 
000 per month An increase in divi 
dends is expected around the end 
this year 
° 
Naybob Gold Mines s reported 
be planning construction of a mill 
designed to handle 125 to 150 tons of 


ore per day. The plan is to complete 
construction in November 
* 
Pamour Porcupine 
ords with its mill and indicates peak 
capacity of approximately 50,009 tons 
per month quite possible with the 
present plant Production of over 
300,000 per month has placed the 


making rec 


enterprise among the important gold 
mines of the country. 
oe 
Lapa Cadillac has gone into pro 
duction with a mill of 250 tons daily 
capacity The mill is using the 


amalgamation process and thereby of 

lower operating efficiency than the 

mills generally in use at this time 
* 

Algoma Summit Gold Mines re 
ported an output of $58,903 during 
the three months ended June 30, with 
ore yielding $3.54 per ton and costs 
of $3.76. 





GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this de- 
partment be read in conjunction with the Business and 


Market Forecast appearing on the first page of this section. 





AGNEW-SURPASS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am the holder of the common stock of Agnew-Sur- 
pass Shoe Stores, Ltd., and I have just seen the an- 
nouncement that this company has declared a bonus of 
20 cents to be paid on September 1. Last year I got an 
extra of 30 cents and I wondered if this meant that the 
company wasn't doing so well. Is there any current 
information available, or when can we expect any? 

W. S. S., Westmount, Que. 


The annual report of Agnew-Surpass should be 
available to shareholders in a matter of weeks—it 
was published about the middle of August last year 
and there is no reason to expect any great change 
in earnings. The dividend declaration to which you 
refer will bring total distribution to 80 cents annu- 
ally, the same amount as paid on account of the 
previous fiscal year; this is accounted by the fact 
that the regular distribution is now 30 cents semi- 
annually instead of the 20 cent rate which prevailed 
in the first half of the 1936-37 fiscal period. At the 
present time, the best information available in the 
absence of the actual figures is that while there may 
have been some slowing up in retail sales in the lat- 
ter period of the year ended May 31 due to the 
“recession” which now seems to be disappearing, 
no great change is expected in total figures as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

In the year ended May 31, 1937 the company 
reported per share on its common stock of $1.14 as 
against 69 cents in 1936; 56 cents in 1935; 43 cents 
in 1934; a deficit of 11 cents in 1933; earnings of 25 
cents in 1932; 98 cents in 1931 and $1.42 in 1930. 
These figures trace realistically the effect of the 
post-1929 depression on the company’s business but 
show, as well, the remarkably steady uptrend since 
that time as well as the earnings potential under 
generally favorable conditions. And the outlook at 
the present time is distinctly encouraging; gener- 
ally improved crops and prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts should be directly reflected in the buying in 
the company’s stores which serve these districts; 
at the same time the general level of Canadian 
business has been well-maintained in comparison with 
conditions in the United States. 

In recent years the company has been busy build- 
ing up its financial position and the last balance 
sheet available shows total current assets of $1,285,- 
150, including cash of $33,188 against total current 
liabilities of $222,714. Net working capital stood 
at $1,062,736 and earned surpius at $342,274. As 
an indication that the market has not discounted any 
unfavorable developments from the forthcoming re- 
port is the fact that the common stock is now quoted 
at 1015 as against a high of 11 and a low of 8% 
for the current year. 

Agnew-Surpass is the leading chain store organi- 
zation in the Canadian boot and shoe industry with 
efficient production and well located retail outlets 
numbering some 74. Its retail prices are such to 
enable it to secure a large volume of business and 
its success is therefore dependent upon widespread 
distribution of purchasing power; in this respect 
as I have pointed out, prospects are favorable. The 
company enjoys capable management and conserva- 
tive fiscal policies and at the same time shareholders 
are given generous consideration. The forthcoming 
report will, of course, specifically clarify the picture 
but in the meantime I see no reason for disposing of 
the common stock. 


NATIONAL BREWERIES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

My broker has submitted to me a list of stocks which 
he considers to be good current buys. There is one on 
which lL would appreciate some current information, 
National Breweries of Montreal. Will you be good 
enough to let me have some figures and tell me 


if this common stock can be classed as an investment? 
Thanks 


L. M. R., Victoria, B.C. 


I have previously expressed the opinion that the 
common stock of National Breweries merits the in- 
vestment classification because of the long and steady 
earnings record of this security coupled with the very 
strong financial and trade position which the com- 
pany has built up and which it maintains today. As 
for current information I understand that in the first 
half of the current fiscal year earnings have held up 
very well and that there is every prospect for a 
favorable half; there would seem to be no reason, 
therefore, why 1938 earnings figures should not ap- 
proximate the very satisfactory results of last year. 
The company should have no difficulty in maintaining 
current dividend rate of $2 which, at present levels 
of 42 for the stock, produces a yield of 4.76 per cent. 
The stock, in my opinion, would make a most satis- 
factory addition to any investment portfolio. 

For many years National Breweries with its long 
established and well-advertised brands of products 
has been the dominating factor in the important 
Quebec market and in recent years has been expand- 
ing its sales into Ontario, the Maritimes, a portion 
of the West and the United States Atlantic seaboard. 
In Ontario in particular, I understand the market 
has assumed important proportions and despite the 
higher transportation costs encountered the company 
is competing successfully and profitably with the 
local products. As to the general situation, higher 
costs of materials served to reduce profit margins 
somewhat last year, a condition which does not obtain 
to the same extent in 1938; on the other hand labor 
costs are higher due chiefly to the shortening of hours 
of work under legislation enacted by the Quebec 
Provincial Government. Neither factor, however, is 
considered particularly adverse as far as the long 
term is concerned. Taxation, on the other hand, is 
a more serious menace but since current imposts are 
already at almost fantastic levels, there appears to 
be little probability of further increases. 

Last year National Breweries’ net earnings were 
equivalent to $2.29 per share on the 721,372 no par 
value common shares outstanding, as against $2.19 
in 1936; $2.46 in 1935; $1.95 in 1934; $1.63 in 1933; 
$1.62 in 1932; $1.75 in 1931 and $2.41 in 1930. The 
balance sheet at the close of last year furnished satis- 
factory reading for shareholders, total current assets 
standing at $7,324,782, including cash of $317,302, 
loans of $584,500 and investments of $3,357,495, 


against total current liabilities of $1,111,700. A 
feature of last year’s report was the writing down of 
goodwill—an exceedingly valuable item in an opera- 
tion of this nature—from $1,500,000 to $1 with cor- 
responding adjustments of other items. From 
general reserve $500,000 was transferred and earned 
surplus at the close of the year stood at $5,509,674 
as against $6,297,369 a year earlier. In addition, all 
plants are maintained in first class condition and well 
able to handle whatever volume of output may be 
required. The company should maintain without 
trouble, good earnings and dividends for many years 
ahead. 
YOUNG DAVIDSON 

Editor, Gold & Dross: 

1 have some Young Davidson shares and have been 
considering buying some more. Before doing this I 
would like your opinion of the situation as regards our 


chances for dividends and the future prospects for the 
mine. 


E. M., Sudbury, Ont. 


A dividend to shareholders of Young Davidson 
Mines appears assured in 1939 and as the company 
will receive 20 per cent of the net profits from opera- 
tions, once the indebtedness to Hollinger Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines has been liquidated the speculative 
possibilities would appear interesting. Assuming 
earnings on the same basis as in 1937 the amount 
payable to Young Davidson would be approximately 
4'% cents a share, and it is reported to be the inten- 
tion of the company to distribute profits to share- 
holders as they are received from Hollinger. 

A total of $915,255 was expended by Hollinger 
in the development of the property and installing 
the necessary mining and mining plant and equip- 
ment to bring the property into production and this 
amount had been repaid out of net operating profits 
by March 31st, 1938. At that time there was still 
a balance owing Hollinger of $61,075 for sundry 
expenses, including materials and supplies, and it 
was anticipated all liabilities would be paid off by 
June, from which time on the company would be 
able to build up a cash surplus to provide dividend 
payments next year. 

Open pit mining provided the bulk of the mill- 
feed last year but this method will be discontinued 
within a year and underground operations will pre- 
vail. Surface work and diamond drilling disclosed 
a large low grade orebody, approximately 400 feet 
wide and 700 feet long, and the “open cut” method 
of mining adopted by Hollinger resulted in low 
operating costs. This method of mining, however, 
proved difficult during the winter months and a shaft 
has been sunk, levels established at 250 and 450 feet, 
and ore is now being broken in stopes on these 
horizons. A winze has also been completed from the 
450-foot level to a depth of 850 feet and two addi- 
tional levels established at 650 and 850 feet. 

Ore broken in stopes above the 250-foot level is 
estimated at around 67,000 tons, while above the 
450-foot horizon there is an estimated total of ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 tons of ore, exclusive of pil- 
lars, which are thought to contain around 300,000 
tons. This is sufficient to feed a 1,000-ton mill for 
about six years. No increase in mill capacity is 
looked for for a year at least. Increased costs are ex- 
pected as a result of the discontinuance of open cut 
mining, but it is considered likely these will be offset 
by the higher grade of ore which is being found at 
depth. 

A net operating profit of $351,888, after taxes 
and development charges, but before depreciation, 
was reported for 1937, and this compared with $208,- 
585 in the previous year. During 1937, 337,556 tons 
of ore were milled for a gross production of $1,127,- 
247, as against 301,163 tons and production of $892,- 
713 in the preceding year. Average grade ore treated 
last year was $3.34 per ton as compared with $2.96 
in 1936. Production for the first six months this 
year amounts to $596,759 from 173,629 tons for 
average of $3.44, against $529,601 from 167,412 tons 
and average of $3.16 in the same period of 1937. 

The company’s property consists of five claims, 
approximately 163 acres, in Powell township, Ma- 
tachewan area. The authorized capital is 3,000,000 
shares and of these 1,584,108 are issued. 


MURRAY CREEK GOLD 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have recently been hearing about a company called 
Murray Cre ek Gold Alluvials, Ltd., which seems to have 
some interesting properties in British Columbia. I 
wonder if you would be good enough to give me the 
capital set-up of this company and some description of 
its properties. What stage of development has been 
reached and what are the prospects? Thanks very much. 

K. A. H., Kitchener, Ont. 

Murray Creek Gold Alluvials, Ltd., is capitalized 
at $200,000, divided into 200,000 shares of $1 par, 
and 80,000 shares are pooled to comply with the 
regulations of the British Columbia and Ontario 
Securities Commissions. Work so far has been 
largely privately financed and I understand there 
are only a few thousand shares in the hands of the 
public. Negotiations are proceeding for the sale 
of sufficient shares to bring the operation to 
capacity. 

A small crew is now engaged in washing gravel 
and it is the intention to increase the crew and work 
the property to capacity, 24 hours a day. The 
company has five placer leases, held in trust by P. 
W. Herron, President, for the company, and these 
are situated on Murray Creek, on the East slope of 
Murray Mountain, Cariboo Mining Division of 

sritish Columbia. The properties are about 11 miles 
by mountain trail in a northerly direction from 
Barkerville. 

Each lease is a quarter-mile wide, half-a-mile 
long, and extends for a distance of 660 feet on each 
side of Murray Creek from the centre of the stream, 
making a total length of two and a half miles. The 
area covered by the leases has been thoroughly 
tested by means of pits and panning. Permanent 
camps have been erected and a dam has been built 
suitable for controlling the water for hydraulic 
operation and an up-to-date hydraulic plant has 
been installed, as well as 248 feet of a double sluice 
box, which has a maximum capacity of 2,000 cubic 








To Investors in Bonds 


Information frequently required in 
connection with corporation securities 

such as maturity dates, call features, 
denominations, currencies in which 
payable, sinking fund provisions, earn- 
ings figures, etc.—is given in concise 
form in our booklet “Canadian Cor- 
poration Issues”. 


Handy pocket size. Free on request. 
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I AST week saw more actual and 
4 potential development in wildcat 
areas in Alberta than any similar 
period in years. 


e 
A subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
California, represented by John 
Galloway, geologist, acquired an 


option on a large block of acreage in 
the Steveville area from Altoba 
Agencies Ltd., a company controlled 
by Calgary interests. Joseph S. Urwin, 
geologist, is managing director, and 
John I. McFarland is President of 
The Altoba Company. 
e 


It is the intention of the California 
company to make a geological and 
geophysical survey of this area imme- 
diately. The company already has 
two survey parties working in Al- 
berta. 

e 

Another area to be developed is the 
Bearberry Structure located 35 miles 
west of Red Deer. 

oe 

Four major Alberta companies have 
formed and financed a company 
known as Petroleum Structures, Ltd., 
to drill this area. The interested com- 
panies are Anglo-Canadian Oil Co. 
Ltd.; Calgary & Edmonton Corpora- 
tion Ltd.; the Calgary Gas Co., and 
Vancouver interests represented by 
Neil McQueen. The location of the 
first well to be drilled is in L.S.D. 4, 
Sec. 2, Township 33, Range 7, West of 
the 5th. The cellar is already dug and 
a derrick is being erected. Drilling 
Contractors Ltd. have the contract 
for drilling the well. 

e 

Dr. G. S. Hume, speaking before 
the Producers’ Association early in 
June, stated that before large capital 
expenditures would be made on pipe- 
line facilities, it would be necessary to 
increase present potential oil reserves 
greatly. It is generally conceded that 
the best way to do this would be to 
bring in a new field. The testing ac- 
tivity on wildcat areas this summer 
is likely to result in a new oil field. 

* 

A new method, considered more 
scientific, is being used by the new 
conservation board to determine the 
allowable or production rate of wells 
in Turner Valley. In the past, a well 
was placed on a ten-day test with a 
restricted flow or allowable; on the 
eleventh day it was allowed to flow 
wide open through the tubing for 34 
hours. In setting the potential, two- 
thirds of the amount produced in this 
24-hour period was taken as the 
potential. Under present proration 
of 37 per cent., the well was allowed 
to produce only 37 per cent. of its 
potential. In future, an orifice will 
be attached to the top of the produc- 
tion pipe of each well, restricting the 
size of the opening in the pipe to a 
small diameter. The well will then be 
permitted to flow through this small 
opening for a given number of hours. 
The amount of oil produced will be 
considered the well’s allowable. This 


method is likely to reduce the allow- 
ables of present large producing wells 
and increase the allowables of small 
producers. Some operators are op- 
posed to this method. 

e 

A. J. Scott, managing director of 

Anaconda Oils, states that the Ana- 
conda Steveville No. 1, located on the 
Steveville structure, is logging exact- 
ly as indicated by a geological report 
made by Dr. Dawson of the Dominion 
Geological Survey in 1884. The well 
is at present drilling below 1,600 feet. 
A perfect sample of mother of pearl, 
indicating a marine formation, was 
obtained at 1,220 feet. According to 
Mr. Scott, this bears out Dr. Dawson’s 
opinion that a big marine oil field 
exists here. It is estimated the oil 
horizons will be encountered at 2,699 
feet. Franco Oils Ltd. holds a large 
block of acreage on the structure. 

e 

Phillips Pete is drilling at 7,275 feet 

in the Blairmore formation. C. E. 
Snyder, drilling contractor, states 
West Turner No. 2 is producing 
around 750 barrels per day. This wel! 
has not yet been treated with acid. 
West Turner No. 3 is drilling at 3,750 
feet. 

3 


Okalta No. 6 is drilling at 9,370 
feet. President William Herron states 
that the well is now in the Dalhousie 
sands and he expects to contact the 
lime in another 200 feet. 

Green Valley Banner is drilling at 
6,065 feet. The present formation is 
a little softer, and the porous forma- 
tion, or producing horizon, should be 
reached shortly. 

* 

Consolidated is drilling at 6,838 feet. 
Home No. 2 is at 4,521 feet. Davies 
No. 4 is at 4,055 feet. York is at 6,468 
feet; Producers Crude is at 3,276 feet; 
Sunset No. 2 is at 6,455 feet; Brown 
No. 5 is at 4,379 feet; Richwell is at 
3,342 feet; Mercury-Royalties is at 
6,467 feet, 353 feet in the lime, has 
made as much as 35 feet of hole in 
one day. Another 100 feet should 
complete this well. 

e 

Royalite report No. 31 and 32 re- 
sumed drilling in the lime formation 
after allowing the casing to set in 
cement. No. 31 is at 7,617 feet. No. 
32 is at 6,371 feet; No. 34 is at 1,005 
feet. Lethbridge south is testing. 
Anglo-Canadian report No. 1 drilling 
at 3,823 feet. No. 3 is at 967 feet. Ex- 
tension is at 3,288 feet. Commoil No. 
2 is at 6,800 feet. Command is at 
2,710 feet. 

e 

The Jumping Pound structure, al- 
ways considered a promising poten- 
tial field, has again come into the 
spotlight. Several Calgary Oil com- 
panies recently acquired acreage in 
this field. Among them is Brown Oil 
Corporation, Ltd., McDougall Segur 
Oil Co, Ltd., and Duchess Oils Ltd. 

a 

The new field is nearer Calgary 
than the Turner Valley field, being 
just 24 miles straight west of the city. 
The mineral rights in this area are 
largely held by the landowners in the 
district, the area having been settled 
previous to 1887, at which time 
mineral rights were included with 
surface rights and not reserved for 
the Crown, 
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THERE'S NOTHING 
QUITE LIKE 


Alka-Seltzer 


© Once you try Alka-Seltzer ond experience 
its remarkable TWO-FOLD relief you will 
know why millions of folks say “there is 
nothing quite like Alka-Seltzer”. 


© The next time you are troubled with a 
Headache, Sour Stomach, Acid Indigestion, 
Cold or that miserable “Morning After” feel- 
ing, just drop an Alka-Seltzer Tablet into a 
glass of water — watch it bubble up and 
dissolve — then drink the pleasant tasting 
sparkling solution 


@ Its analgesic properties go to work imme- 
diately to relieve the pain,—- but remember, 
Alka-Seltzer is more than a mere pain reliever 
becouse its alkalizing agents also help to 
correct the excess acid condition so often as- 


sociated with many of our common ailments 


At All Druggists—30¢ and 60¢ Pkgs. 






RELIEVES PAIN 
| RELIEVES EXCESS 
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THE MARKET DIGEST 


Sorecasts market trends 
action of specific listed 


probable 
through 


and 


stocks 


cientific-recording, charting and study 
by its staff of skilled market techni- 
cians. Its record proves that almost 


any trader or investor can improve his 
position by using it. Relatively inex- 
pensive. Write, phone, or visit us. 


STOCK MARKET DIGEST 
LIMITED 


200 Bay St. (AD. 3443-4-5) TORONTO 








Dividend Notices 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


DIVIDEND NO. 301 
Nae is hereby given that a DIVI 
21N DEND of TWO DOLLARS per 
share upon the paid up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has been declared for the 
current quarter, payable on and after 
THURSDAY, the FIRST day of SEPTEM- 
BER next, to Shareholders of record at close 
of business on 30th July, 1938 

By Order of the Board 
JACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
~ General Manager General Manager 
Montreal, 19th July, 1938. 











THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND No. 206 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 31st July, 
1938, and that the same will be payable et 
the Bank and its after 
Monday, Ist August 
of record at the close of business on 30th 
1938. The Books will no 
be closed 

By Order of the Board 
A. E. ARSCOTT, 
General Manager 


Branches on and 
next, to shareholders 


June, Transfer 


Toronto, 24th June, 1938 





Hollinger Consolidated 


Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 308 : 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 46 


A regular dividend of 1%, and an 
extra dividend of 1%, making 2% in all, 
have been declared by the Directors on 
the Capital Stock of the Company, pay 
able on the 12th Cay of August, 1938, &O 
shareholders of record at the close seh 
business on the 29th day of July, 193! 

TED the 22nd day of July, 1938. 
peas eh I. MciVOR 
Assistant-Treasurer 


a a 


OLD CANADA INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend 


of 5% on the Preferred stock, and es 


on the Class ‘A’ common stock of 
Cana a Investment Company Limited 
has been declared, payable August 1 
1938 to shareholders of record July 1, 
1938 


H weer of the Board, Boa 
BY OFCOr OF tne “A. H. McKENZIE. 


secretary 
Oshawa, Ontario Secre 
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yards per day. No cl -an-up has yet been made 


awaiting the arrival of Mr. Herron who expects 
shortly to leave for the property. It is expected 
washing costs will be less than 10 cents per cubic 
yard at capacity which will likely average about 
1,000 yards a day. 


POTPOURRI 


M. T. E., Toronto, Ont. To date, PLAINS PETRO- 
LEUM has shipped eighteen carloads of crude oil from 
its number two well. Wells Nos. one and three are 
shut in temporarily. Well number four is drilling at 
815 feet, and the rigging is up on number five, ready 
to start drilling. I understand that when it commenced 
operations Plains Petroleum was pretty much a “wild 
eat” proposition, and consequently, experienced some 
difficulty in obtaining finances. At present, however, 
the company is in a satisfactory financial condition. 


B. R., Toronto, Ont. I think that MAPLE LEAF 
MILLING is a good business man’s speculation at the 
present time. This stock, selling currently at around 3 
reached a high of 11 in 1937, with a low of 1%. Wheat 
crops throughout Europe are reported as poor, a stead- 
ily increasing demand is a promising prospect, and 
milling companies such as Maple Leaf, with strategically 
situated elevators and mills, should stand to benefit 
directly from these higher prices and increased demand. 
I think it is quite reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
there will be further appreciation in the common stock. 
Since its reorganization in 1934, Maple Leaf Milling has 
been pulling itself together and last year showed an en- 
couraging rise in earnings. After all provisions, a net 
profit of $14,857 was shown. Naturally, while this is 
not an entirely satisfactory picture, nevertheless it 
shows progress, for in the five preceding years the com- 
pany showed deficits. I think that earnings for the fiscal 
year ending July 31st, 1938, should show a further en- 
couraging improvement. 


D. W. H., Springfield, Ont. <A financing deal has 
been arranged by NEW RIBAGO MINES and I under- 
stand the intention is to make a thorough geological 
examination of the property which is located about a 
mile and a quarter to the southwest of Waite Amulet. 
The management, in my opinion, is capable and they 
hope to work out the structural conditions before com- 
mencing a diamond drilling campaign. It is believed 
that holes to a depth of 700 to 1,200 feet would be 
exploring the interesting horizons. The company’s mine 
manager reports rock conditions similar to those en- 
countered on the Waite Amulet and the future of the 
property is dependent on results of the proposed 
deep diamond drilling and subsequent development if 
warranted. 

T. E. J., Rosseau, P.O., Ont. I consider UNION 
GAS common to be an attractive current buy—the yield 
is 5.90% at 131%, at the current dividend rate of 80c 
per share. Over the past two or three years Union Gas 
has been undergoing what might be called a species of 
corporate housecleaning and at the present time the 
general set-up is more attractive than it has been for 
some years. A net profit of $1.55 per share before in- 
come tax was reported by the company for the year 
ended March 31st, 1938, compared with $1.15 per share 
in the previous twelve months. After provision for in- 
eome tax, the net was $1.31 per share, compared with 
99e in the preceding period. Dividends totalled 70c a 
share for the fiscal period. A decrease of $286,500 in 
the funded debts of Union Gas and its wholly-owned 


HIGH-GRADING 


subsidiaries, Windsor Gas Company and City Gas Com- 
pany of London, and an increase of $356,488 in working 
capital was also shown. Officials attributed the in- 
crease in earnings to greater volume of sales in all 
markets, particularly in the London area. Thirteen new 
producing wells were bought during the year, with a 
total daily open flow in excess of 50,000,000 cubie feet 
of gas. 

G. C. B., Toronto, Ont. Net capital expenditures of 
$54,884 and bond interest payment of $47,327 on April 
1, 1937, were factors in cutting net current 
INTER 


assets of 


ITY WESTERN BAKERIES, LIMITED, from 


( 
$194,235 to $170,004 in the year ended January 29, 
1938. Cash was down from $102,100 to $71,254. 


Reflecting drought conditions in the prairie provinces, 
gross earnings were down from $117,194 to $95,492 in 
the year, and after all charges a loss of $79,899 was 
recorded. Holders of the company’s outstanding securi- 
ties are scheduled to meet July 29, to consider an offer 
under which the bondholders would receive 
40 cents on the dollar. As at January 29, 1938, 
on the first 


eash of 
interest 


mortgage bonds was in arrears to the 

extent of $402,275. The bonds are outstanding at 
$1,456,200, 

A. E. S., Toronto, Ont. <A diamond drilling pro- 


gram and surface work is proceeding at the present 
time on the DUPONT-HODGSON GOLD MINES prop- 
erty and I understand the surface exploration has been 
favorable. J. B. St. Paul, president of the company, is 
at the property and it is expected a detailed statement 
will be available on his return to the city. 


B. EF. C., Dunnville, Ont. 
MONARCH KNITTING 


No, I do not 
preferred would be a “good 
investment’’ for a person in the circumstances which 
you outline. The company’s earnings record has been 
somewhat erratic, the low point in the depression being 
reached in 1930, in which year there was a deficit of 
$12.62 on the preferred. In 1931, $2.12 was earned: 
in 1932, $1.62; in 19338, $9.30; in 1934, $11.47: in 
1935, $8.35; in 1936, $2.29, and in 1937, $3.20. Divi- 
dend arrears on Monarch Knitting preferred as at 
1937, totalled $50.88. It would seem 


think that 








December 31, 
likely that some compromise will eventually have to be 
worked out as regards this accumulation, but it seems 
equally probable that it will be some time before a 
plan can be devised. 


W. C. K., Burlington, Ont. Showing the first credit 
balance in profit and loss account in five years, the re- 
port of STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
for the year ended March 31, 1938, suggests progress 
toward a position permitting payment of dividends if 
earnings continue satisfactory. At March $31, 1934, 
the profit and loss deficit amounted to $133,616, while 


one year later the financial position reached its low 
with the net working capital down to $724,201 and 


cash of $26,242 standing against a bank loan of $100,- 
000. Earnings have since built up the cash and work- 
ing capital position as well as wiping out the profit and 
loss deficit, with the assistance in the latter case of a 
writing-down of capital last year by $35,052. This 
year’s surplus earnings thus built up a profit and loss 
balance of $49,495, and raised working capital to 
$911,627, ineluding cash of $100,046 with no bank 
loan. Earnings for the latest year dropped to $1.33 a 
share from $2.43 in the previous year but 72e of the 
decline was due to a writing-off of railway construc- 
tion accounts and timber limits and charges in con- 
nection with revaluation of miscellaneous equipment. 
Average annual earnings for the past four years have 
been $1.57. 


IS BIG BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 7) THE situation in Quebec is some- was dusk. A taxi was used to drive 

Ce od ee what different to that presented the stranger out and the taxi driver 

days of Recivaty the couple ee by Ontario. haste has oe the agreed to act as referee for all parties 
down the highway bie rite = gold mining industry arise from a _ concerned. 

Ward “Was: cent Om — ee very struggling commencement; and From numerous tin cans the miner 

that they were on ne oa -ovincial it has taken thirty years to bring produced his ore, brought up from the 

At Porque Sanerien  & proving’, the big fellows to their present point workings bit by bit and accumulated 

ecpetintnas re wip Cec = of production. Quebec has been a piece by piece over many days. After 

and decidec é é ‘ 


shot at solving the mystery. He 


major producer for but a 


short time a thorough examination of the ore a 


; snaiy end in many instances the great price of four thousand dollars was 
stopped the car and requested ee mines there have not had to go agreed upon for the lot. Out came 
to step out. The car had been searched through the struggle period Sur- the big roll of bills with a few genuine 
several times by the police in Tim- plus funds from some of the estab- twenties on top. The taxi driver 


mins, but as the young woman stepped 
out. he noticed something. She ap- 
peared to have an unnatural bust de- 
velopment for a woman of such s‘ender vetinainant. 
limbs. The young woman was ex- suneitiae. 

amined by a matron in the Porquis I 
jail and found to be wearing galvan- 
ized iron corsets. In the pockets of 
this peculiar piece of feminine under- 
clothing was found some sixteen 
thousand dollars worth of high-grade 


into Quebec 


have 


ince of Quebec 
tection against 


the Ontario 


lished Ontario properties have poured 
and 
mines, complete with every mechanical 


From my 
am inclined to think 


able to evolve any 
the 
could be compared 
Mining 


and the miner could see, even in the 
great producing fading light, that it was real money. 
The stranger started counting right 
arisen in a few before them. Twenty, forty, sixty, 
own observations eighty, one hundred—and then he 


that the prov came to his Confederate bills all in 


has as yet been un- the same pile. Two hundred, three 
institution of pro- hundred and so on. What appeared 
high-grader that to be four thousand dollars was hand- 
in efficiency with ed over and the ore changed hands. 


Association. Everyone was satisfied. The stranger 


gold ore. Piece by piece the ec I am speaking especially of the returned to town with his ore and the 
had brought this ore to the yo apn Val d’Or section. I was up there re- taxi driver. He vanished during the 
and had accumulated = eo cently for a short time. Walking into night but he got upwards of ten 
above ground. Then when = tavora as the town as a total stranger, I was thousand dollars worth of gold for 
opportunity had presented itself ey amazed at the indications of high- a hundred dollars in real money and 
had succeeded in removing the onene erading and the stories of the open thirty-nine hundred in worthless bills 
aie a es a a chine Wea way in which the business was car- of the Confederate States of America 
to this couple. As each purchase tor ried on. 
made the woman passed the ol ntl But to return to the high-grader ’JYHERE is a certain mine in Quebec 
grade into the = - i a ” the himself—the man who _ takes the which is very rich in high grade 
Then there ee me psa with a risk of getting the gold laden ore The mining property is to a large ex 
mine workman who Bot eee if the from the mine property. He is at tent surrounded by water and _ the 
finished gold brick ed oe de 4, the merey of sharpers as soon as he only legal entrance to the property 
large mines oa ee aes coun. tries to market his haul unless he is is by means of the dock and a passage 
got it o > E 


He not only 


: : ce * one of an organized gang. through the police rooms at the end 
Or tia qi ted ie duke tor es \ few months ago there was a Of the dock. Mine officials and_the 
where 7 oer little alip led to the young man residing in one of the large Miners live upon the property. When 
wonkoy Pie aaa “wealth In mid- urban centres of southern Canada they desire “shore leave they are 
source ot his ae eat the papers He had made a study ol living off &lven a pass out alter inspection and 
June o! ag ee he th ft of high his wits and when he heard of the @ ferry boat takes them to the road 
carried the aa en - on fied $41.000 extent of the high-grade business in that leads to town. 
cee ee : hi il But again nerthwestern Quebec the news awak One morning last spring the daugh 
worth ‘went in one new. ened him to the fact that his bank ter of one of the executives of 
this yee eee . Dome mine was account was in a very shrunken this mine decided that the sun had 
rat a ts bld-taaniened bank rob- condition. done its work sufficiently to allow 
mors 1 » high-graders secured en In the classified section of several her to try her favorite diving spot 
aa oan property at night. They of the large dailies little ads com — seven o clock in the ‘morning 
were aware of the fact that the pre- menced to appear. Someone was in fue donned her bathing suit and 
hay 'g ld had been removed from the market for old and worthless Cloak. As she stood upon the rock, 
cipitated hig Pen and locked in the bank bills. Large denominations of Preparing to take her initial plunge 
aehiaeen “ot “the bullion room in (Confederate money preferred. The Of the season, she noticed a small 


readiness for the first refining treat- nimble-witted 
ment next morning. They were aware’ what he was 
of the movements of the night watch- out a few 


man and after they had passed the bank account and 
bullion room they, it is supposed, d’Or with a roll 
came out from concealment and quick- results of a most 


ly sawed two or three bars covering the race track. 
the windows. Once inside, the bars He looked the 
were reset in place and the window a day or two and 
closed. They then had several hours parlor about 

to saw the locks from the furnace and and then invited 


young 
seeking; 
genuine 


dusk 


fragment of 
water. It 


wood floating on the 
appeared to be tied to a 


secured 
drew 


man 
then he 


twenties from his Cord which reached downward and 
turned up in Val Was evidently attached to something 
that resembled the below 

successful day at Her curiosity aroused, she dived in 


and discovered that the cord led to 


situation over for a large galvanized pail, full of some- 
then entered a beer thing, resting on the bottom of the 

He had one beer lake. She called her father and the 
a couple of strang- pail was raised and brought to land 


he semi-finished gold. Their ers to join him in a few extra bottles. Upon examination it was found to be 
Soo sd three hundred and When the thirst of the trio had been filled with choicest bits of high grade 
loot weigher te and they got that reduced to normal he called for the and I was informed that the con 
seventy-tive ee owe and is is as- bill. The waitress told him the amount tent of that pail was valued at forty 
mage off the ina eiahway in one or and he pulled this enormous roll of thousand dollars. This was evidence 
cima rte before the loss was bills from his pocket, peeled off a of a gang at work. The ore had been 
more a =o 


Cleveland, 


from the 


layer 


letected next morning. genuine twenty | ‘ top brought up bit by bit, perhaps by a 
detectec Detroit are the points and casually waited for his change. number of miners, and secreted in 
Buffalo or hi Sah abet of high- As expected, the possibilities in this some hide-out on the surface. When 
son a ing ‘his loot. The store of ready wealth was not lost on sufficient had been gathered someone 
grade 8 . 


Italian workman, as mentioned above, his companions. 
alii 


was supposed to come out in a punt, 


ae his stolen gold brick with To condense a story, which re in the dead of night, and feel around 
oe. j disposed of two slices quired about three days to enact, a tor the little block of wood and then 
a hack saw Saas his way back meeting was arranged with a miner remove the valuable cargo to the 
in Detroit had na ere ‘work alone at a point on a lonely road about mainland. How long had this method 
< oe ely on wall organized gangs. five miles from town. The time set been carried on? The mine manige- 
or ee R p rt 





McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 
414% Bonds 


McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited intends to 
redeem its outstanding 6% Bonds on October Ist 


next and proposes to issue new 


sonds to provide 


for the redemption and for other corporate purposes. 


New /ssue 


McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 


4! 1% 


Bonds, due October 1st, 1949 


Price: 100 and interest, to yield 4.25%. 


The Company’s outstanding 
unmatured coupons attached, 


payment for the new 


issue at 


6% Bonds, with all 


may be presented in 
a price of 107.50 flat, 


subject to fluctuations in sterling exchange. 


Descriptive circular forwarded upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Toronto 
Montreal 
London, Eng 


Limited 
Ottawa 
Hamilton 





Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
London, Ont 


McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited 
414% 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
Maturing October 1, 1949 
Price: 100 and interest yielding 4.25% 


Denominations 


We shall be glad te 


look 


$1000 and $500 


after orders for cash or for 


conversion from the present 6% Bonds which are 
be redeemed. Telephone or telegraph at our expense. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


Correspondents in New Y 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


MSLEOD, YOUNG,WEIR« Co. | 
| 


Telephone: Elgin o168 


London 
Hamiltca 


rk and London, Eng. 


ay Wee ayy 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE— WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING - - 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. . 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 








- EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
. REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
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ment would like an answer to that cite figures representing its annual 
question. Rumor credits the high- turn-over, all that can be done is io 
grading losses of this mine at sixty take the sums involved in cases ré 
thousand dollars a month and from sulting in court convictions Add 
the fact that the losses do not appear these figures to court cases where 
to have diminished it might be sug- certain sums are mentioned but the 
gested that other methods were also evidence has not resulted in convic- 
used to bring the stolen ore from the tion. To these figures you add the 
mine property. figures from cases that come to light 

As a rule high-graders do not ad- but are too vague to carry a success 
vertise their methods. The details ful court action. Then ask yourself 
come out either upon conviction or a_ if this total represents but a percent 
detection that results in an investi- age of the annual high-grading loss 
gation without a conviction. Mr. Bateman, the Secretary of the 
A case of this nature was discussed Ontario Mining Association, says that 
at some length in the Val d’Or sec- the highest figure mentioned in any 
tion recently. A lovely collection of case in Ontario, where a conviction 
high-grade had been secreted in the was made, is $31,000. There have 
depths of the mine and brought to been two or three convictions for 
the secret hiding place on the sur- values of $16,000 and many for lesse: 
face, bit by bit. It came up in empty sums. “But” says Mr. Bateman “we 
lunch boxes, in hidden pockets of know that far higher sums are 
overalls and in tobacco pouches. When volved in cases where the evidence is 
it had been gathered on the surface not sufficiently mature to warrant 
the problem arose as to how it should an arrest being made.” Court cass 
be taken from the mine property. have recently been reported in the 
The cunning of the high-grader is rural press of Quebee in which 1e 
clearly demonstrated in what hap- sums exceeded the $31,000 peak men 
pened. Arrangements were made for tioned by Mr. Bateman. He stated 
someone to complain about the qual- that the sums mentioned in thee 
ity of a shipment of butter recently reports had not reached him offic 
received. The butter had come in and he was inclined to doubt 
fourteen-pound boxes and these boxes accuracy He said that he had no 
would be ideal to ship out the high joubt that high-grading operations 
grade The complaints became 30 were ( on to the extent of 
numerous that orders were issued huge sums mentioned but he 
to return the shipment to the butte much doubted if they id as vet 
dealer. Secretly the high-grade ore come offic 1 court Al 
was packed in three of these boxes which leads one to e h the 
and secret markings enabled the out mark that gh-g S i 

side gang to remove them from the business. The high-grade s the 
truck while the shipment was en- ate of 1938 

route to the depot Within a few —s 


hours the 
hands for a ‘large 


ore changed 
money 


three boxes of 
sum of 


business 
both 
ever 
possible 

light re 


H{IGH-GRADING is a cash 
and 


sides 


played on 
1 and seller are 
ike any advantage 
An example of this came to 
cently. 

A well known high-grade 
(and many high-grade are 
known to the police and mine officials 


tricks are 


open to 


buyer of 


buyel s of 


but they are as yet uncaught and un 
convicted ) contacted some high 
graders They had good stuff and 
wanted four thousand dollars for the 


lot The buyer agreed to take it but 





stated that he would have to wait 
until morning to secure the money 
from the bank While negotiations 
were thus proceeding the prospective 
buyer was handed a telegram; and 
upon opening it he burst into tears 
His wife had been injured in an auto 
mobile accident and he must rush 
to the city at once if he wished to 
see her alive. After pleading with 
the high-graders they agreed to ac 
cept a cheque, under the circum 
stances: and the buyer left in a great 
hurry, with the gold, to reach the 


wife 
discovered 


bedside of 
the 


his dying 


high-graders 


Next day 
that he 


did not have an account at the bank 
and that he had sent the telegram to 
himeelf. 

In telling a story of present day 
high-grading about all that can be 
done is to indicate something of its 
widespread nature and to show how 
this business is eating into mine 
dividends. When one is asked to 
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BOND QUOTATIONS 


nished by J. R 


Meggeson & ( 
Royal Bank 


Bldg., Toronti 


REAL ESTATE ISSUES 















\ca \partments 6 1 ( 
Pl f 2 8 
B 84 
& > 
it q 
40) ' 2 
ior is 7 
al 6 
x \ $ 15 
A el 2 4/47 43 {8 
Mayor Building 614/42 39 43 
Montrea Apartments 8 8 6: 
Northern Ont. Bldg. 6 6 00 
Or Building 31 13 2 34 
Ogilvy Realty 514/51. 6 69 
Richmond Bay 614/47 2 16 
Richmond Building 7/47 92 16 
St. Cath. Stanley Rity. 3/57 4 39 
Vancouver Georgia Hotel 6/47 8 
Windsor Arms Hotel 614/47 Si 85 
MUNICIPAL ISSUES 
East York, Township of 62 6644 
Etobicoke, Township of 6 101 
Fort Eric Town of 95 100 
Kingsville, Town of 95 
Leamington, Town of 95 100 
Leaside Town of 98 
Midland, Town of 98 
Mirmico, Town of 100 
New Torento, Town of 100 
Niagara Falls, City of 99 
North York, Townshi» of 96 
Pembroke, Town of 99 
Riverside Town of 13 18 
St. Boniface 5's, City of 39 42 
Scarb Township of 3 58 
Sudbury 5's, Town of 104 103 
Trenton, Town of 98 102 
Weston, Town of 95 100 
Windsor, 344% 1975. City o 611 64% 
York, Township of 7) | 6©!]S 
Municipal quotations are necessarily 
approximate, there being various coupon 


rates and maturities 




















ST month the wage-hour bill be- 
It was advocated and 
passed ostensibly in the interests of 
labor; that is, for the benefit of the 
actual wage worker. 
most effective support 
labor leaders who were convinced 
that it must serve that purpose, and 
who had no other motive in approv- 
Possibly it will do so. 
was the first action 
appointment 












































necessitated? 
administrator, 
Andrews has been chosen for the job. 
He gave up a place as Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York State at high- 
er pay to accept this new task, and 
with refreshing honesty declined 
take undue credit for the choice, say- 
ing that the “chance of advancement” 
and the bigger and more 
field of operation were inducements. 
He has a long record of civic work 
satisfactorily 
he seems to be 
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performed; altogether, 
admirable selec- 
His salary of $10,000 a year is 
moderate, considering his experience 
and qualifications. 

Still, that is the first thing a law 
raise wages 
good salaried posi- 























purporting to 
creates a pretty 
tion for a professional man. 
thing Mr. 
obliged to do, to carry out his com- 
mission, is to “engage additional per- 
enforcement 


Department 
personnel grow from 


paid out of production, no matter 
where or how the taxes are imposed, 


They will be collected even if 
have to be reduced to meet 
run-around 


With industrial capital, 
deavored to 
enterprise, 























some physical assets and cash to be- 
but they are not 
industrial capital until enterprise em- 
ploys them, : 
indispensable 
imaginable 





with, of course; 































































































time elements, including the vital 
toward expansion 
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stimulating 
unoccupied 



















































































slack of unemployment 
is a stultifying bit 


in hard times. 
































surplus capital 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





THE BURDEN OF BUREAUCRACY 


BY 


wise soaked up the further overflow 
of capital here—-in good times. And 
hard times were tided over because 
the national economy was still suffi- 
ciently agricultural to do so. Farm 
taxes were low, food cheap, and “no- 
body starved.” Meantime, the fron- 
tier remained a hope; whenever sur- 
plus capital began to flow into it 
again, it was possible to start on a 
small stake individually, because the 
major capital investments brought 
the new regions within reach. It was 
an incidental sideline of capitalism 
in special conditions. 


HIS is no_ justification of the 

exactions of enterprise and capi- 
tal. It is merely a fact which made 
for a temporarily tolerant attitude 
toward such exorbitance. Probably 
initial enterprise seldom reaped large 
fortune; the men who started things 
going were frequently squeezed out, 
and the returns went to shrewd and 
none too scrupulous successors, with 
some organizing ability. The “rail- 
way kings’ especially, having wan- 
gled public money for their cash capi- 
tal, thereafter ignored, dodged and 
denied the plain obligation involved. 
Their lack of moral intelligence left 


a heavy liability to industry. Still, 
the country was developed, and in- 
dustry created. 

But labor waited, with only occa- 


sional displays of impatience, because 
on the whole any one might hope for 
luck in one way or another; and 


nobody really wanted to limit the 
lottery of expansion. 
After investment and_ enterprise 


had taken the lion’s share, organiza- 
tion got the next slice of melon. Then 
a note of cynicism was heard from 
labor; there'll be pie in the sky. But 
wages went up a little from time to 
time. And public sentiment gradu- 
ally formed on the side of labor. 
The war intervened, disastrously. 
Nominal wages abruptly; the 
rise was too sudden for the public to 
understand at once that real wages 
didn’t. The government was getting 
the actual difference, for war pur- 
poses. The subsequent inflation in 
Europe, reflected in the boom years 
in the U.S. maintained that condition. 
Capital flowed to Europe to sustain 
government loans abroad, instead of 
going where it should have—to en- 
large the home market, through real 
wage raises. When it was apparent 
that such capital was lost for keeps, 
the hard fact had to be encountered. 
Labor had been given the run-around 
again. But it had gained real power, 
not simply in union solidarity for 
it remains a minority. lts power con 
sists in the general recognition of 
a long-delayed claim. More than that, 
industry has waked up to the knowl- 
edge that its best new market is the 
productive worker. There is a lot 
of persuasion in the difference be- 
tween a locomotive or steel rails, 
which could be sold only to a corpora- 
tion, and a motorcar or a refriger- 
ator, which can be sold to a person. 
But in the meantime, the politi- 
cians had hitched on. So _ now, 
with the machinery invented, the or- 
ganization of industry effected so far 


rose 








Everywhere in the Good- 


ISABEL PATERSON 


as production is concerned, the skill 
acquired, and labor asking: “What 
do I get?” here is the worst possible 
answer. “Oh, you get a commission- 
er, and the commissioner gets ten 
thousand a year.” 

Europe is destroying itself because 
it has turned the dynamic current 
of industrial production into the 
loose live wire of its armed forces. 
The United States is not so likely to 
do that; our danger is that the cur- 
rent will be used to pick up an ever 
increasing dead load. The ratio is 
indicated by a growth of bureaucratic 
“personnel” from 1,600 to 7,900 in 
nine years. Mr. Andrews used to be 
an engineer He can figure it -for 
himself. 

ee 


U.S. HAS 


RAILROAD 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


South American government bonds to 
a trusting public. The simile is rather 
a nice one, in point of fact, as in both 
cases graves were being dug so far as 
future business was concerned. 

Realization that there is a special 
sickness in the railway body seems to 
have come at last, although some rail- 
way men continue naive enough to 
think that higher freight rates, lower 
taxes and wage-cuts would complete- 
ly cure their troubles. It is true that 
these things would alleviate their 
troubles and, especially as regards 
the latter two items, should have 
been brought into force before this, 
but there is more than rates and 
taxes behind the terrific drop in the 
value of rail securities in the United 
States in the past two years. 

The decline in the market value of 
railway bonds, in 1937 and 1938, has 
been a very special thing, in no wise 
shared by industrials or even by the 
much-abused utilities, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


10 High-grade 


Rails 
Low, 1932 71.37 
High, 1937 113.79 
Low, 1937 100.84 
High, 1938 103.16 
Low, 1938 .... 83.56 
July 21, 1938 92.45 


(Dow Jones 


The significance of the above figures 
lies in the comparison of the 1932 
lows and the 1938 lows. At the latter 
level high-grade rails were only 17 
per cent. above the 1932 lows and the 
second-grade rails were actually 15 
per cent below. The ten industrials, 
on the contrary, were 73 per cent. 
above and the ten utilities 23 per cent. 
above. And one must remember that 
the ten second-grade rails are not 
cats and dogs. Taking a composite 
average of the twenty rails we find 
a low, reached this year, of 62.16, as 
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PROTECT OUR 
GOOD NAME 





N. B. WALTON, formerly Chief of 
Transportation, Canadian National 
Railways, whose appointment as Vice- 


President in Charge of Operation, 

Maintenance and Construction, with 

headquarters at Montreal, is announced 

by S. J. Hungerford, Chairman and 

President of the Canadian National 
Railways. 


compared with over par for both 
utilities and industrials. 


BOND prices, rather than stock 

prices, are used in this article be- 
cause they are fundamental. The 
common, and even the preferred, 
shareholder is a partner in industry. 
He is a risk-taker and should be pre- 
pared to lose. The holder of a first- 
mortgage bond should not have to 
assume risks. He has foregone the 
hopes of large profits for the sake of 
safety. His funds, more often than 
not, are fiduciary funds (insurance 
companies and banks). The preser- 
vation of our society demands that 
he should be secure. True, this is not 
the case with all bond-holders. For 
instance the people who fell for 
Chilean _ Consolidated Municipal 
sevens of 1960 (issued at 94 in 1929) 
should never have labored under the 
notion that they were making a con- 
servative investment. But those who 
bought Baltimore and Ohio first mort- 
gage fours of 1948 were entitled to se- 
10 Second- 10 Utilities 
grade Rails 


10 Industrials 


47.72 59.62 82.50 

95.76 107.93 106.66 

58.54 103.18 100.91 

59.16 106.54 105.75 

40.77 102.76 101.41 

56.09 106.54 105.75 
Averages) 


curity and may well regard the pres- 
ent price of about 47 for this issue as 
a reflection not on their judgment but 
on the nation, and in particular on 
the government of the nation, which 
permits such a collapse to occur. 

In passing it might be mentioned 
that the collapse in some of the bond 
issues is out of all proportion to the 
drop in the prices of the relative 
stocks. For instance, the old Nickel 
Plate (N.Y., Chicago and St. Louis 
Ry.) 44%% refunding “C’s” of 1978, 
were selling recently (July 14th) at 
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a year plant visitors see this 
WV sign “Protect our Good 

Name.” That Goodyear law 
is observed in letter and in spirit. 


Why? 


Because every tire built in the 
Goodyear plant bears the Good- 
year name and it can be a 
credit to the company only if it 
serves you well. 


WISE MOTORISTS RIDE 





served well is shown by the fact 
that for twenty-three consecutive 
years “more people have chosen 
Goodyear tires than any other 
kind.” Proof again that Good- 
year not only leads in quality of 
product, and in quality of service 
.. but in the giving of extra value 
made possible by increasing re- 
search for still greater safety and 
economy. 


ON GOODYEARS 
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Jheough all the 


ups and downs of business, 


Canadians have learned to 


MONTREAL 


rely on the unwavering strength and 


helpful service of Canada’s oldest bank. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
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37% while the preferred stock, at the 
same time, was quoted at 26 and the 
common at 16. This line’s bonds are 
not in default, although the preferred 
stock is, and the spread between the 
price of the lien and those of the 
equities seems to be much too narrow. 
This condition prevails in the securi- 
ties of many roads and it seems to 
merit the attention of anyone who 
wants to take a chance on “something 
being done for the railroads” sooner 
or later. 

Meantime, it is somewhat astonish- 
ing that railway bond-holders in the 
United States seem to have been un- 
able to further their cause more. 
True, everybody who thinks about 
these things, (a small minority, of 
course), is talking about the railway 
situation but nobody is doing anything 
about it. Certainly not the Congress. 
All Congress did, before vinously dis- 
banding several weeks ago, was to 
saddle the roads with an extra cost of 
unemployment insurance. The gravity 
of the railroad situation, with its 
menace to the security of institutional 
funds through bond interest defaults 
and to the safety of the traveling 
public through insufficient funds for 
adequate maintenance of way, should 
be obvious to all but apparently it is 
not disturbing the Rooseveltian 
equanimity and good cheer. For the 
President, shortly before Congress 
adjourned, merely admitted, in words 
that would sound more appropriate if 
they appeared in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
“My Day” column, that if railroad 
legislation could be passed at this time 
“it would be very nice.” 


I" IS obvious that legislative help 

must be given the roads sooner or 
later. As the Association of American 
Railroads, in the paid advertising 
which it is running in American 
magazines truly puts it, “the rail- 
roads are controlled and restricted on 
a 50-year-old theory that they are a 
monopoly—yet they are called upon 
today to compete for business against 
every other form of transportation.” 
While partial failures, reorganization 
and combinations are inevitable the 
industry as a whole cannot be allowed 
to collapse. And collapse it will if it 
continues to be regarded as an in- 
exhaustible source of high wages and 
high taxes. 

The fate of common stockholders 
in most of the roads is not pleasant 
to contemplate. Probably a very 
small percentage of them will ever 
see dividends again. But their fate 
is, in a measure, their own fault. They 
became partners in an industry which 
was entering, permanently, into a 
condition of diminishing returns, and 
they have to take the consequences. 
This applies even to preferred stock- 
holders. But to allow bondholders— 
creditors—to suffer their fate is to 
knock one of the props from under 
the capitalistic system. It puts a 
premium on bad faith. 

One of the worst things about the 
New Deal is that it does not seem to 
recognize the sanctity of a first-mort- 
gage bond. It seems to consider it 
more important that engineers and 
firemen continue to receive their 
three or four thousand a year, with- 
out any question of sharing in misfor- 
tune, than that the portfolios of sav- 
ings banks and life insurance com- 
panies be preserved. 

A somewhat naive theory seems to 
prevail at Washington—the theory 
that all wage-earners are necessarily 
poor, and that all bondholders are 
necessarily rich. It does not seem to 
be recognized that a bondholder, too, 
can be a “forgotten man,” and that 
many direct bondholders, apart from 
the indirect interest of the public in 
institutional holdings, are as depen- 
dent for their bread and butter on 
their coupons as are the railway 
workers on their pay cheques. 


DMITTEDLY the railroad industry 
““had much to answer for in its 
palmy days. The Goulds, the Harri- 
mans and the Morgans, in the nine- 
teenth century, abused their privi- 
leges in the old “the public be 
damned” spirit. But that has little to 
do with railroad management today, 
and nothing to do with railroad bond- 
holders today. A shrewd American 
observer, Mr. H. H. Heimann of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
put this phase of the matter very 
clearly when he said recently: 

“Something must be done to help 
the railroad industry. That something 
must be a broader vision on the part 
of the regulatory’ bodies, taxing 
authorities and the general public. It 
isn’t that the railroads are demand- 
ing subsidies or that they are entitled 
to them, but they are demanding, and 
in my opinion are entitled to escape 
penalties for actions that were in- 
flicted in another day when railroad 
management may not have been as 
generally ethical and constructive as 
is the management of today. The 
railroad management of today is de- 
serving of decent consideration.” 

Even Al Smith broke into eriticism 
on July 12, albeit from the uncon- 
sciously cynical angle of the profes- 
sional politician: 

“T can’t understand how Congress- 
men seeking re-election, after throw- 
ing around billions of dollars like 
sawdust on an _ old-time bar-room 
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floor, can talk against a bond issue 
which would aid the railroads.” 

In the order of their importance | 
would list the factors which are 
today ruining American railroads as 
follows: 

(1) Automotive competition. 

(2) Depression. 

(3) The unyielding demands of 

labor. 

(4) Taxation. 

(5) Waterways competition. 

(6) Excessive overhead. 

(7) Airplane competition. 

(I do not list low freight rates be- 
cause these are a corollary of auto- 
motive competition). 


Tt IS perfectly clear that the rail- 

ways are partially doomed. For 
them not to have been, it would have 
been necessary to cry “Halt!” to 
highway construction (on which it is 
estimated ten billions of dollars of 
public funds have been expended in 
the United States since 1920), to the 
building of high-speed motors, and to 
the development of the bus, the truck, 
and the airplane. (In passing it 
should be noted that these new instru- 
mentalities of transport were short- 
sightedly regarded as new divisions 
of national wealth whereas they 
represented, largely, a mere displace- 
ment of wealth). Logically, a pro- 
gram of railway retrenchment and of 
mergers should have been progres- 
sively entered upon as soon as the 
potentialities of the gasoline engine 
became apparent. But unfortunately, 
this was not done. It will have to be 
done now. 

But the thing must not be allowed 
to get out of hand. Everybody con- 
nected with the railways is on a bad 
wicket and should share in the gen- 
eral misfortune. The last to share 
should be the first-mortgage bond- 
holder—the first, the common share- 
holder. Somewhere in between, the 
employees, from switchmen to presi- 
dents. Railway executives, like th: 
railway union men, are getting more 
“than the traffic will bear” and over- 
head in the form of salaries and over- 
lapping jobs will have to be reduced. 
But the chief controllable factor 
wages. 


Jt IS an absurd situation, that unde: 
which railway employees continue 
to receive undiminished remuneration 
while the proprietors and the credit- 
ors (bondholders) of the industry re- 
ceive, in many cases, nothing. It is 
as absurd, although unfortunately not 
as impossible, a situation as it would 
be for a man’s legs and arms to go 
on playing a game of golf or tennis 
after his heart has ceased to beat. 

During 1937 the 1,115,000 rail 
workers in the country received an 
average total wage of $1,780. It is a 
matter of public record that no re- 
duction in wage scales has taken place 
as yet in 1938. 

$1,780 a year may not seem an ex 
orbitant wage but when one considers 
it as an average, and when one bears 
in mind that there is always a rabb! 
of $15 and $20 a week apprentice en 
ployees in every industry, it is trul 
a formidable figure. It goes withou 
saying that it is greatly in excess « 
the average earnings of bank clerks 
teachers, small business men, sales 
men, office workers generally. On 
expects thac these days. But it 
also greatly in excess of the averag 
earnings of most skilled workme: 
Today it is the railroad worker, n 
the steel worker, who is the “aristo 
crat of labor.” 

Railroad workers, too, have one < 
the best of “rackets” in the so-calle 
“feather-bedding” rule under whic 
American railways, in 1937, wer 
forced by union rules to pay $104,522 
000 in wages for “time paid for bi 
not worked.” ‘Feather-bedding” 
the long-established, and so far un- 
changed, rule that 8 hours time 
100 miles of haul constitutes a day's 
work. There used to be some sens 
to the rule—when traffic was so much 
slower-—but now its application to th 
crews of the crack ‘Zephyrs 
“Rockets,” et al, means that thes 
favored senior employees get an) 
where up to four days’ pay for one 
day’s work. 

These extravagant wage-scales 
would be understandable in a profit 
able industry like gold-mining or ai: 
plane manufacturing, but in a declin 
ing industry like railroading th« 
constitute a mockery of fairness and 
justice. The 141 Class 1 carriers o! 
the United States, in the single mont! 
of March of this year, operated at 
net loss of $28 millions. Yet, regard 
less of such a minor consideration as 
that of where the money is to com« 
from, the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, speaking for the unions 
stands pat on its refusal to accept an) 
cut, 

Nevertheless, the most immediate 
possible alleviation of the railways’ 
difficulties remains that of pay-cuts. 
In private industry outgo cannot con- 
tinue to exceed income and the only 
alternative to wage-cuts is for the 
government to take over the whole 
industry and operate it by deficit 
financing as we have done for so 
many years with the C.N.R. 

And, at a glance, it would seem 
that there is enough deficit-financing 
in the United States already. 
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WEST eae aNnoe, a oe ae moved out. Boats along Kaministiquia are loading. Elevators shown: PASSENGER DOCKS AT PORT ARTHUR. Central part of the city from the air. Right foreground, Public Utilities 
iam, Western Terminal, Paterson. An outlying industrial part of Fort William in background. Building. Extreme right background is location of municipal golf course. 


HERE WE JOIN HANDS 


BY GORDON RUTLEDGE 






























































































VER the main door of the magnificent Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa is carved this even more magnificent verse: “The 
wholesome sea is at our gates, our gates both East and West.” 
Very properly it might be carved at The Lake Head: for this 
great district, some fifteen hundred miles inland, is in reality 
washed by the sea, though the waters have been made fresh. The 
activities are largely the activities of the sea-world trade. The 
thinking has felt the influence of the sea and its width. There 
is no taking in of one another’s washing. 

Here is a great district — large certainly beyond common 
understanding—engaged in World Trade, and the servicing of 
World Trade. A district which itself supplies much of the goods 
for World Trade—pulp and paper, gold—and a district which 
through its two splendid cities, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
clears that great export commodity, wheat. Cities, these therefore 
which connect the great prairie with world markets; and cities 
which unite the great parts of Canada—clearing not only wheat 
from the West but clearing a great part of Eastern Canada’s 
goods for the West. 





c 2 ; . ? . 7" ITIES where freight is broken have a habit of growing. They 

THE SCENIC NORTH SHORE. One inspiring view along the Trans-Canada Highway east of the Lake Head. can’t help growing if the country they serve grows. So Port NATURE'S PUSH. Thus much of the pulp is carried 
Every mile has its arresting outlook. —Photo by Fred G. Lovelady. Arthur and Fort William are tied up, as to their future, with to mill and lake front. 
the growth of Canada—particularly Western Canada. At the 
threshold of a new crop year—with all signs favorable as they 
have not been for many years; with students of agriculture haz- 
arding the opinion that the seven lean years of poor moisture 
seem likely to be succeeded by seven fat years of adequate mois- 
ture, of which this is the first—surely there is ground for con- 
fidence as to the future of the great prairie provinces. Moreover 
these provinces, great in grain though they are, have developed, 
and are developing rapidly other strings to their bow—mixed 
farming, mining, oil. 

Yes, the future of the prairie seems sure to reward the courage 
of those of the prairie—and happily of the East too, though in 
lesser measure—and assuredly the future of the West will reward 
Fort William and Port Arthur as great transfer ports for lake 
shipment—as great distributing points. 


UT the great empire of North Western Ontario, tributary to 
The Lake Head has itself developed with a rush, so that to 
the carrying and handling industries are added great and grow- 
ing industries of the district. The importance of the paper 
mills is widely understood. But perhaps the scope for the future 
is inadequately appreciated. A larger future does not, of neces- 
ity, require more paper mills. First it requires a market that 
will give orders for the full capacity of the present mills. As 
the years pass other mills may appear, to take advantage of the 
district’s unsurpassed pulp wood and power—mills probably re- 
placing some of other countries closed because of inadequate pulp 
fl supply—but the first great need for the future in the paper in- 
. 4 dustry is a wholly revived market; that year round employment 
ON THE SLOPES OF MOUNT McKAY. Within twenty minutes of Fort William, the mountain has 26 may be given to full staffs in the mills; that the work in the bush PACKAGE FREIGHT UNLOADING. Transhipment 
miles of fast runs. It is to be the scene of the 1939 Dominion Ski Championships. —pboto by Fryer. may be enlarged and constant each winter, thus giving employ- at Fort William for Western Canada. 
ment to labor as that labor completes its work of handling the 
grain. 
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( LD TIMERS in the area, so it is said, constantly contended 
* that the rocks—the oldest rocks in the world—were rich in 
minerals. And the old timers, it appears, were right as old 
timers have a habit of being. Minerals have been found, not 
only iron, as was at first in mind, but gold. Moreover, in the 
space of a few years mines have been made which are making 
gold into the millions, which are paying dividends, which are 
buying timber, machnery, hardware, food, which are creating 
towns, all tributary to The Lake Head cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

And this is only the beginning. New discoveries are occur- 
ring—new capital being raised. Established mining groups are 
buying properties having promises of iron and nickel in commer- 
cial quantities—indeed having more than promise—awaiting only 
needed preparation, perhaps an upward move in metal prices, to 
start operations. 

Five years ago there was muskeg at Little Long Lac, and mus- 
keg only. Now there are five producing mines and more on the 
way. Is there ground for expecting further business from the 
mines? 


HE old order has been reversed in this great section of North 
Western Ontario. Farming has not been the first develop- 
ment. It is being almost the last; but now it is coming with a 
rush. There is cause for wonder about the tardiness of develop- 
ment; but no cause for surprise that rapid action is now occur- on és "5 
ring. The situation seems ideal for farming, land so rich that WINTER WORK. Woods operations give profitable 








— . ! The spouts are shooting streams a foot in diameter. Modern high speed ey 
POURING GOLDEN CE ae makes loading a speedy operation, (Continued on Page 36) employment to thousands. 








































PART OF A GREAT WHOLE. 





behind. Here is a suggestion of the waterfront, but elevators, paper mills, 


THE Lake Head—well known to ex- the vastness of the area; yet also a 


E port business, which literally mark of crass ignorance on the part 
means to the business world—seems of those sponsoring the map. 
inadequately understood by a great In this whole section SATURDAY 
mass of Canadians. Knowledge has NIGHT aims to picture—of necessity 
widened, of course, since that day inadequately—what is taking place 
when North Western Ontario was re- day by day in this great empire of 


garded as a barren land which had to the Lake 
be crossed in journeying from Mont- 
treal or Toronto to Winnipeg; but 
still maps, there are, which put this 
great district in an upper corner—on 
a smaller scale. An unintended com- 
pliment, this, being a recognition of 


Head; and one 
things, of course, is an 
tourists come to enrich health and 
happiness by days amid unusual 
grandeur. That these tourists come 
largely from the United States gives 
ground for thought. Why? Is it that 


of these 
inrush of 
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THE HOME FOLK PLAY. Boulevard lake on the edge of Port 


Further improvements to beautiful drives are underway here now. 
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STREET RAILWAY DEPARTMENT 


Owns and operates 19.53 miles of single 
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Commissioners: 


Even an air view of Fort William gives an inadequate impression. 
the downtown section—the locally owned Royal Edward Hotel in centre foreground, the Grain Exchange Building 


Cost of System 
without Depreciation 
or Obsolescence 


$4,968,987.01 


SAMUEL ASHTON 
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Here is shown 


other industries must be imagined. 


NIGHT 








BY GORDON RUTLEDGE 


the steamship companies, the pub- 
licity organizations of Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the railways, adver- 
tise more in the United States, recog- 


nizing the great concentration of 
prospective travelers there? Is it 
that people from the flat Middle 


Western States respond eagerly to the 
invitation to see the immensity of 
Lake Superior—to fish in its tribu- 
tary waters? 

And yet perhaps Canadians as a 
Whole are denying themselves the 
veritable stimulus which comes from 
a visit to the Lake Head through the 
old indifference to what has been 
heard of for long. Canadians of the 
prairie, by reason of grain, know the 
Lake Head well and so visit it for en- 
joyment as well as business. Many 
are coming to know the great dis- 
trict as the result of the amazing 
mineral development; but all too few 
Canadians have journeyed 
train or automobile, to this vital dis- 
trict. All too few Canadians have 
stayed long enough to grasp the dis- 
trict’s meaning—its beauty—its spirit. 


WHat does the visitor to the Lake 
Head see? 

It depends, of course, how he comes 

by car, by train, by boat, by air; 

and equally of course it depends what 

he comes with; but however the order 

of his seeing be arranged he does see 


two great cities—Fort William and 
Port Arthur. Cities that touch but 
don’t merge. Cities widely spread 


but not as widely as the interests of 





Capital Assets 
after 
Depreciation 


$1,226,366.18 
466,311.48 
130,174.95 
1,284,942.04 


$3,107,794.65 


1,795,479.89 
946,379.07 
422,186.01 
1,804,942.04 


Light & Power 
Street Railway 
Telephone 
Waterworks 


Domestic Lighting Rates have been reduced 76%, Commercial Lighting Rates 


Current Rates lowest in Province. 


Entire System has been modernized and will be completely paid for by 1942. 
In 1937 the Commission sold in all classifications 203,000,000 Kilowatt-Hours 
at an average rate of .46 cents to some 5,361 customers. 

Owns and operates the Public Utilities Building, Port Arthur’s finest business 


track; has rehabilitated and main- 


tained its roadbed and in 1942 the entire system will be paid for outright. 
7 cent cash fare with 


i tickets for 25 cents. 


R. G. WALSH 


by boat, 


Net Earnings of Departments for 1937 


MAYOR C. W. COX 


the citizen. 
degree he 


The traveler—if in 
has understanding 


any 
real- 
izes he is among people who think of 
the world. Will Europe have peace 
and so be minded to buy wheat? Will 
early war cause a momentary rush 
of orders? Will things improve in 
the United States so that newsprint 
increase? Will the base 
metal activities bring new develop- 
ments? Not only the well-to-do, but 
the worker thinks in such terms. 
And the visitor sees Nature—Na- 
ture, almost surely, in a different 
guise to that which is his daily privi- 


orders will 


lege. Remember the school book 
word of Lake Superior?—‘“Largest 
body of fresh water in the world.” 


“It never gives up its dead.” Well, 
one sees Lake Superior, and perhaps 
the finest of its many wonders 

Thunder Bay. One sees The Sleeping 
Giant—ever appearing 
And from that wonderful new sec- 
tion of the Trans-Canada highway 
the traveler sees the forest, the lake, 
fishing villages 


ever awing 


sees these and more 
from lake level, from breathtaking 
height. That road may not be the 
shortest possible distance 
two points—Port Arthur, Fort Wil- 
liam and Schreiber—but surely it 
does produce the longest memory of 
views which one hopes will abide. 
Then the traveler can fish; 
will catch fish—great fish. 


between 


and he 


| THE LAKE HEAD, LAND OF WIDE VISTAS —WIDE FIELDS OF THOUGHT 
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THE ATTENTION-ARRESTING, THOUGH SLEEPING, GIANT. This view from Hillcrest Park, Port Arthur, is it is 
but one striking aspect of this great promontory of local legend. Some idea of the huge harbor and of that seaman’s tions 
refuge, Thunder Bay, is given by this view. tatio 
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that 
newsprint. For all there is the arrest- be planned by every» Canadian who othe! 
ing sight of Castles of Commerce lin- has not already made such a trip. gizin 
ing the great harbor, touching the ‘To those who have been there nothing the | 
sky. need be said. They will return. They in t 
“What do they know of England,” will bring others. They understand © al 
wrote Kipling, “who only England the pleasant trip from any direction. wou 
know?” What do we know of Can- They know the rewards. er 
ada, who only our home district And the rewards are a widening of = te 
know? understanding of Canada’s place in bys a 
As a step—probably only a further the world—for the Lake Head is a e h 
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And for the student of practical 
economics-——of Canada’s major activi- 
ties—there is opportunity to learn of 
the grain movement, of timber, pulp, 


3ist, 1937 
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Statement of Utilities Capital Assets and Debenture 


DECEMBER 





Gross 
Debenture Debt Sinking Fund 
$ 124,407.42 $ 106,896.10 
372,902.33 294,422.14 
57,444.48 10,603.63 
1,176,417.36 637,196.56 


$1,731,171.59 


$44,757.94 
1,591.05 
20,186.80 
16,317.81 


$82.853.60 


$1,049,118.43 


TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT 


Owns and operates a 4000 line Manual Board with 3650 subscriber stations; 
provides service at a cost well below cities of similar size in Eastern Ontario 
and connects with Fort William subscribers by reciprocal arrangement without 
inter-city toll. 97% of the entire system’s circuits are carried in cable. 


WATERWORKS DEPARTMENT 
Clear, pure Lake Superior water is the source of the City’s water supply. The 
system includes a modern, motor driven pumping plant, booster pump service 
and 70 miles of water mains. Average daily consumption in 1937 was 2,720,000 
Imperial gallons with 4,302 services. Reductions in fixed charges forecast early 


MUNICIPALLY-OWNED CAMP. 
Fort William, back on Lake Superior. No wonder the camp pays. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF 
THE CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 


Debt 


Net 
Debenture Debt 
Dec. 31, 1937 
$ 17,511.32 
78,480.19 
46,840.85 
539,220.80 


revision downwards in existing rates. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION of the CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 


J. H. BARTLETT, Chairman 


F. D. JACKSON, Secretary-Treasurer 


$ 682,053.16 $ 256,014.02 


R. B. CHANDLER, Manager 


Cabins at 150-acre Chippewa Park, 





Net 
Debenture Debt 
Dec. 31, 1942 


$ 26,710.92 
229,303.10 
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MINE MAKERS MAKING AREA 


ie 1932 officials of the Canadian Na- 

tional Railway were seriously con- 
sidering the tearing up of the rails on 
that 180 mile stretch between Port 
Arthur and Long Lac. The northern 
route above Lake Nipigon was being 


used for the transcontinental traffic. 
An occasional freight train out of 


port Arthur carried along a passenger 
coach for the few passengers who 
wished to make connection with the 
Transcontinental trains at Long Jac. 
There was practically no local traffic 
and the branch was losing money. 
In 1934 regular passenger trains in 
daily service were running out of 
Port Arthur and the station platform 
previous to each departure was 
crowded as if for an excursion. Whot 
Hon. Paul Leduc, Ontario’s Minister 
of Mines described as the greatest 
gold rush since the Klondkie was on. 


The once rusting rails were being 
polished smooth. Thought of aban- 
doning the line was given up. Today 


it is one of the most profitable sec- 
tions of the publicly owned transpor- 
tution system. 


Gold has done it all. 

The story of commercial gold in 
the Beardmore, Sturgeon River and 
Little Long Lac area carries back to 
that year of 1932. Beyond that are 
other stories of government geolo- 
gizing, of prospecting for iron and 
the taking and holding of iron claims 
in the hope that the United States 
Steel or some other great company 


would come along and buy them, the 


owners blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that the iron banded formations 


which contained their hopes contained 
also gold that could have made them 
rich. 

Into the same picture fit also 
three or four romantic characters, 
the sort of men whose names are con- 
nected with all the mining history 
of Canada, the adventurers who were 
content to live on salt pork and flour 
patties while they searched the woods 

hope of finding a fortune. 

Most picturesque of all these char- 
wters was Tony Oklend, Lithuanian 
immigrant, whose death a few months 
brought forth several fantastic 
imaginative tales about his dis- 
Little Long Lac Gold 
and a reward that made 
him a multi millionaire. Truth is 
Oklend never was a millionaire. A 
half million was about his limit, and 
] didn’t find Little Long Lac by 
being dumped from a cance in a rap- 
ds to find himself with a nugget 

his fist as he came to the surface 
atter the immersion. 

jut there was romance in Oklend’s 
story. As an immigrant he went to 
Chicago. Later he came to Canada and 
procured employment on building ot 

e MacKenzie and Mann Canadian 
Northern. There, in the Little Long 
Lae country, he got the idea of trap- 
ping and prospecting. He returned to 

on Lake near Port Arthur and was 
there when the war broke out. In fear 
of internment or summons to serve 
with the Russian forces, Oklend hid 

mself in the wilds of Little Long 
Lae and there made his acquaintance 
with the gold of the area. At one 
ace he found a float from which he 


ako 
and 
covery of 
Mines Ltd., 


b 


chiseled enough gold to sell to the 
Hudsons Bay company for $800. Af- 
r the war back to Port Arthur and 


ter again to the trap lines of Little 
Long Lac. 
In 1932 Tom A. Johnson, experienced 
ospector came down from the Red 
area and made a hookup with 
Oklend. The latter took Johnson to 
some of his gold showings. In the 
w water of Little Long Lac an 
outeropping of quartz could be seen. 
The experienced eye of Johnson 
votted it at once. Together they 
aked a number of claims, Johnson 
it in touch with Alan’ Barton, field 
in for Sudbury Diamond Drilling 
mpany who looked it over and was 
impressed he notified his principal, 


b 


ike 


seph Errington. The latter, too, 
oked it over. Little Long Lac Gold 
ines, Ltd., was born in the early 
onths of 1933 after diamond drill- 
x had indicated ore for a fifty 
n mill. Oklend and Johnson re 
ived ten per cent. of a 2,000,000 
are company, actually more than 
n per cent. because the company 
is issued only 1,833,005 shares Al- 
ough the shares went above $8 Ok 
nd never held enough to make him 
orth a half million dollars. He 
ent fast and at death the estate 
as well down toward zero. John 
m has held on. Today Little Long 
ac, having commenced milling in 
e fall of 1934, is handling about 


0 tons daily of $15 ore and approach 
¢ 1.500 feet in depth. 

But the 
ic Was not 
re the day of 


Long 
Be- 


discovery of Little 
first in the field 
Tom Johnson and 
my Oklend’s association, which atf- 
rwards grew to enmity, another 
cturesque character, native oi W 00d- 
ock, Ont., was on the scene in the 
rson of W. W. Smith. His friends 
ill him Hard Rock Bill. 

1930 that Smith, in com 
co-prospector, Stan Wat- 
mn, was cruising Little Long Lac 1n 
canoe. This season, too, the water 
as low and they also saw an outerop 


It was in 
iny with a 





Part of 


WELCOME TO VISITORS. } 
In front is beaut 


BY 0. F. YOUNG 


ping which prompted 
a’ number of claims. 
the present Hard Rock. He sent word 
to his friends, Fred MacLeod and 
Arthur Cockshutt, and they took 


them to stake 
Smith staked 


hi up 
the claims tieing onto Hard Rock's 
property on the west. 

No one yet knows how many mil- 


lions of dollars worth of gold Hard 
Rock Bill tramped over in those sum- 
mer days of 1930. It is clear now that 
it amounts to several large fortunes. 
One of the concerns which failed to 
find out in time was the Canadian 
branch of the famous Homestake 
Mines of South Dakota. The Home- 
stake people took an option and put 


the diamond drills to work. Some 
of their pits and drill holes can be 
seen yet, within a few feet of big 
riches. They pulled out and it was 


while the Hard Rock lay idle that the 
Little Long Lae discovery was made. 

Hard Rock 3ill maintained his 
faith in his discovery and after Little 
Long Lac was proved he organized 
the Hard Rock syndicate in associa- 
tion with T. H. Rea of Toronto. They 


drilled off Discovery point and got 
good results. But the story of Hard 
Rock was still to be calm sailing. 
This drilling failed to prove a big 
mine. Later on the outlook became 
brighter with the opening up of 
Porphyry Hill to the west. It was 


there that the Homestake people just 
missed it. This made a real mine 
of Hard Rock but the best was yet 
to come for last winter a diamond 
drill hole sent out 1,000 feet to the 
north for purely exploratory pur- 
poses encountered almost unbelievable 
widths. A zone of about 100 feet width 
was at first believed to be a folding 
over of the same vein until further 
investigation proved it to be a paral- 
lel system of veins with about fifty 
to sixty feet of good commercial ore. 
Result is that Hard Rock Mill, start- 
ing in January last as a 200 ton plant, 
is now being moved up to 500 with 
further increases in prospect. 

The story of MacLeod-Cockshutt is 
much like that of Hard Rock. It is 
on the same line of strike and there 
have been, in its case, also, three dif- 
ferent phases. First was a favorable 
exploratory effort and then failure 
of underground work to confirm drill- 
ing. It was abandoned in 1934, late 
in the fall. When Hard Rock made 
its Porphyry Hill discovery the drills 
were again put on MacLeod and ex- 
tension of the Hard Rock ore was 
found. This year there was probing 
for extension again of the Hard Rock 


tind in the north and once again 
success, so that now MacLeod-Cock- 


shutt is handling above 500 tons per 
day with prospects also of further 
big tonnage to come. 

The story goes back again to 
year of the Little Long Lac discov- 
ery. In the same season Tom A, John- 
son partnered with Robert Wells and 
once again low water and a canoe en- 
abled prospectors to observe an out- 
cropping in Magnet Lake. That led 
to the present Bankfield Consoli- 
dated of which. Colonel C. D. H. Mac- 
Alpine is the head. Bankfield, like 
all except Little Long Lac, also fell 
on troublesome days owing to diffi- 
culty in locating the indicated ore 
bodies while working underground. 
But it also came through after per- 
sistent effort, faith, enterprise and 
talent and is now milling 140 tons 
per day with increase in prospect. 

None of these, however, was the 
pioneer producer of the Beardmore- 
Little Long Lac area. That honor 
goes to Northern Empire which poured 
its first brick in March 1934. The 
story of this one goes back about fif- 
teen years, to days when C.N.R. em- 


1932, 


ployees spent spare time prospecting 
along the right of way. They took 
up the original Beardmore and _ sev- 
eral other adjoining claims. Several 
attempts were made on Beardmore 
until the scouts of the famous New- 
mont Corporation of New York hap- 
pened along in 1933. They looked 
it over and the Newmont people 


started work, putting R. J. Hendricks 
in charge. To Mr. Hendricks fell the 
job of mining narrow veins. Govern- 


ment experts said he couldn’t do it. 
He did. Today Northern Empire is 
milling about 200 tons. It has cut 
through a 500 foot dike of barren 
diabase to pick up around 1,400 feet, 
the veins which had been cut off by 
that layer of useless rock. 

The Newmont operations have ex- 
tended through the area and now in 


clude Northern Empire, Tombill, Mag- 
net Consolidated and Elmos. That 
company’s finances and mining talent 
have been quite largely responsible 
for the success of the area 

Discoveries along the Sturgeon 
River area, north of Jellicoe, started 
the famous rush of 1934 when claims 





were staked by the hundreds. Out of 
this Sturgeon River rush only one 
eoing mine has soe far emerged, be- 
ing Sturgeon River Gold, subsidiary 
of Coniagas, which is handling about 
seventy-five tons per day, mining 
high grade veins of six to twelve 


inches wide and making a nice profit 
by practising the profession of ap 


plied science 


Port Arthur. 





Municipal Tourist Camp, 
iful Thunder Bay. 


SATURDAY 


Company 


Hard Rock ; 
MaclL.-Cockshutt 


Tonnage 


200 


NIGHT 


Prospective 
Tonnage 
600 


550 probable boost 
Little Long Lac 280 
Magnet Con 7h 
Bankfield Con 140 00 
Sturge. River Gold 75 
Tombill 100 
Northern Empire 180 
Leitch . be % 75 100 
. : Sand River . 80 100 
Among the men who pinned their Ne i sult of tt HO 
6 , : As a res se 1s $3 
faith to iron as noted in the early 4.005 Nt whik hed ie a b 
4 srritory y : ¢ Ww ars age 
part of this article, was the late P. A. new eniy th ¢ r a a rie . 450 
i , : > > CE : ose j 
Leitch of Port Arthur. He held iron ‘aa . £ 1e call o * noose o1 
: , , ; e casioné ¢ a1 : 
claims north of Beardmore for years. POR eacon? . jal nee i stine 
y § -ctor’s € > s , s y 
When the rush was on the gold pros- with axitaé aad A seth There 
pectors found gold associated with ar a ut 5 ty e oe “diet ied Saat 
the iron bands. That, in fact, is the the eee Pi ae Seeces - the 
case through the whole territory. wands ar ctiviti : aa ae aia ‘al 
> * ‘ 5 ac 28 as ‘ i é are 
Out of this came the present Leitch jantoil dees : ac Ca = ifs = of Po 
Gold Mines, Ltd., five miles north of ates a Port willis or ‘c as 
. . é ee , F ‘ as ‘eS as 
Beardmore, handling about seventy- to tl = “ unt oe 
Pinar » ~ oO 1 @ ‘a . "yy 
five tons per day of $25 ore and soon Sie eh i 


to enter the dividend paying 
Next door is Sand River at 
eighty tons per day of $15 ore. 

Through the district, which acts 
as host to these going mines, are a 
number of other prospects, which may 


class, 
about 


in due time become producers and 
aS prospecting is still going on, the 


end would seem to be not yet in sight. 


As a matter of fact the students of 
mining, claim the history of the 
area will be- like that of Kirkland 


Lake and Porcupine where new mines 


are today being found twenty-five 
years after the original discoveries. 


The list of producers in the Beard- 
more-Little Long Lac area, carrying 
from east to west, with their tonnage THE 
is as follows:— : 








DIFFERENCE ot 
number are very close to the town. Heavy business is carried on between Geraldton and the Lake Head cities. 


THAT MINES HAVE MADE, 





BEFORE AND AFTER. 


The 


Geraldton today. 








Geraldton as it was in 1933 before mining men got big 
operations underway. Activities there were, but they had not yet made a town. 





mines 


The City of Fort William 


“The Head of the Lakes” 


ORT WILLIAM has a harbour frontage of 28 miles, and, combined with its neighbour 
City of Port Arthur, has the largest grain handling capacity in the entire world. 


AN UNSURPASSED summer resort; a fascinating winter sports ground — Fort 
William will be hosts to the Dominion Ski Championships in February, 1939. 




































themselves do not show, but a 


























































SINKING FUND 


DEFICIT OR SURPLUS 
RELIEF EXPENDITURE 


POPULATION 




















Water Works 
Telephones 


Electric Light 
COST OF UTILITIES. 





F. Charry 
A. Batters 


J. O. Booth 


J. j. Spooner 


Significant Figures 


GROSS DEBENTURE DEBT 


NET DEBENTURE DEBT 


(The Debenture debt is 


included in Gross Debenture Debt) 


MAYOR 


COUNCIL 
G. A. Eoll 
M. Bryan 
R. B. Pow 

S. S. Orstad 


C. M. Ross 


City clerk, A. McNaughton. 


1933 


$8,033,842.00 


3,876,478.00 

4,157,364.00 
17,396.00 (D) 

253,781.00 


24,709 


In 1937 65% of the homes were owner occupied. 


Progress of Public Utilities 


15,809.00 (S) 
21,684.00 (S) 
20,763.00 (D) 


3,135,075.00 


F. S. Williams 
G. Anderson 
J. Gurney 

J. J. Heney 


AJOR business activities of Fort William include: Railways, Steamshipping, 
Terminal Elevator and allied water front undertakings, paper and pulp mills, 
general timber operations, power, coal, aeroplane manufacturing, distributing and 
forwarding to the neighbouring mines and to the whole Canadian West. 


THERE are 85!/ miles of streets; 43 miles of sewers; 
27 miles of concrete walks; 731% miles of water mains. 


1937 
$7,400,492.00 
3,910,966.00 
3,489,526.00 
12,408.00 (S) 
139,934.00 


24,362 


27,110.00 (S) 
27,662.00 (S) 
18,313.00 (S) 







2,852,457.00 
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A HOSPITAL WITH ROOTS. St. Joseph’s General Hospital, Port Arthur, is 
an outgrowth of the pioneer institution founded in 1884 by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph to care for C.P.R. construction crews. 


SOUND UTILITIES 


Port Arthur Citizens get Excellent Service, Commission 


Makes Money--Will Soon be Free of Debt. 


BY JOHN 


FIVE major activities has the Public 

Utilities Commission of Port Arthur 
under its charge. On four of these it 
has made money during 1937. On the 
fifth—the Public Utilities Building—a 
very small loss was recorded, after 
all proper charges and allowances. On 
the combined operations a net Ssur- 
plus of $83,000 was shown. A gratify- 
ing situation this for the citizens of 
Port Arthur, for the members of the 
Public Utilities Commission, for the 
management—gratifying especially 
because of two facts: 

One. Heavy reduction in capital 
accounts were made in 1937, as they 
had been for years past. 

Two. The various activities were 
run primarily to give service rather 
than to make profits; and in Light 
and Power, Street Railway, Telephone 
and Waterworks there was given dur- 
ing 1937 either rate reductions or addi- 
tional service to the citizens—some- 
times both. 


GORDON 


A few facts regarding 1937 com- 
bined operations will show financial 
houses, and others interested in the 
soundness of the utilities, the direc- 
tion in which these are being guided. 


Total Personnel( Permanent) 155 
Total salaries and wages 

(annual) ..... Secece @ 220,100.00 
Gross annual revenue... 1,358,000.00 


Expenditures — fixed and 
operating charges 
Net surplus ee 
Total capital outlay for 
Light and Power 
Waterworks, Steel 
Railway, Telephone 
(Part of this outlay was 
made from revenue funds, 
so that debentures were 
not needed) 

Total net debenture debt 
outstanding — 
Charges for interest and 
payment on principal, 
1937 


1,275,000.00 
83,000.00 


682,053.00 


142,985.86 



























































MODEST PRICED HOMES. Paper mill, grain workers, and railroad men 
own many such homes in Fort William. They are assessed at about $1,400. 





FISHER’S STUDIO 


GERALDTON - ONTARIO 


We specialize in photographic 
work in Little Long Lae min- 


ing area for t of town 


EVERYDAY 
CONTACT 


with the 
buying public of 
Fort William 


and District 


is assured 
to advertisers 
in 
THE DAILY 
TIMES-JOURNAL 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 





As at 1943 the similar 

charges (based on pres- 

ent capital set-up) will 

automatically be re- 

duced to ins ke Seca 39,586.78 

Light and Power Department: The 
accumulated invested capital is ap- 
proximately $1,796,000. The net de- 
benture debt at December 3lst, 1937, 
was $17,500. The department paid 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission $792,000 for power de- 
livered to the local system, which 
represented an average load of 37,800 
H.P. for the year. Total expenditures, 
including fixed charges, reserves for 
depreciation, etc., were $917,000, with 
a total departmental income from all 
sources of $964,500, leaving a net 
profit of $47,500. 

In 1937 the customers served with 
light and power were as follows: 

Domestic or Residential Lighting 
4,455; Commercial Lighting—803; 
Ordinary Power—98; Municipal 
Power—4; Street Lighting—1. Total 


5,361. 

Approximately 203,000,000 K.W. 
hours of electrical energy were sold 
at an average rate of .46 cents. 





In addition to reductions in rates 
for all classes of power sold, last year 
th ( lission rebated to its cus- 
tomers exclusive of pulp mills, ap- 
proximately $85,000, which represent- 
ed 20% of their power charges in 
936. Since 1912 rates have been re- 
duced as follows: Domestic lighting, 
75%; Commercial lighting, 67%; 


Power rates, 52%, and today Port 
Arthur’s citizens enjoy the lowest 
rates of any hydro municipality in the 
Province. 

The rate paid by the Corporation 
for street lighting service is low. In 
fact each year the actual cost to the 
Commission of the service provided is 
much greater than the amount paid 





If It Pertains To — — 


AT THE LAKEHEAD.- Fort William and Pert Arthur 


-— SINCE 1909 — 


REAL ESTATE 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


LARGE ENROLMENT. Over 1,000 students attend Port Arthur’s perfectly 
equipped Technical and Commercial High School. 


over by the city. <A deficit of some 
$65,000 has accumulated to date but 
the Commission has not pressed for 
the liquidation of same as would be 
the case if a private customer was 
concerned and not the citizens. 

As an indication that the Commis- 
sion are taking the long view, and not 
primarily seeking to make a profit 
showing there is this fact: In 1937 
new switch gear was installed and 
paid for out of earnings at a total of 
$45,500. Another replacement cost 
$7,000 and similar outlays are being 
made this year. 


IN 1931 the Commission of the day 

acquired the present magnificent 
Public Utilities Building to house its 
offices. During 1937 an increase of 
20% was noted in offices rented. To- 
day the building is 93% occupied with 
53 tenants as against 44 last year. 
The building has not entirely paid 
its way to date but the small deficit 


is roughly $946,000, and the net de- 
benture debt, as at Dec. 31, 1937, was 
only $78,480. By the end of 1942 the 
present debt will be completely wiped 
off. Quite a remarkable situation 
this when it is realized that Port 
Arthur is widely spread out; that 
sume lines are run for benefit of citi- 
zens though it is apparent they can 
not be profitable. The total track- 
age is 19.53 miles, on which were car- 
ried 2,317,000 passengers in 1937, 
which, reduced to daily operation, 
indicates that 30% of the population 
averaged one ride a day. Evidence 
here that the street railway fills a 
real need, and that the happy finan- 
cial result attained may be expected 
to continue or further improve. 


FOR most cities, in Ontario at least, 

telephone service is something 
which is purchased and_ which 
concerns the city only as a major tax- 
payer. In Port Arthur-Fort William 
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of $2,700 last year, after providing 
depreciation, taxes, maintenance, etc., 
is believed offset by advantages such 
as suitable accommodation for the 
Corporation’s offices, establishing a 
civic centre, advertising value. 


NHE STREET RAILWAY — That 

problem in so many cities—is not 
a depressing problem at Port Arthur, 
for after six years of moderate 
deficits the balance sheet for 1937 
gave a block result—a surplus of 
$1,600 after providing for all charges 
and costs and in spite of a venture 
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(for here the two cities co-operate 
very effectively) telephone service is 
an important service operated by the 
people’s appointees. As_ previously 
has been said, this service makes 
money for Port Arthur—in 1937, 
$20,200, to be exact, after all charges 
of upkeep, rehabilitation, interest and 
principal retirement. This interest 
and principal charge is a substantial 
item—$6,300 a year until 1945, and 
lesser amounts until 1948 when the 
debenture debt will be completely 
retired. 
The present position is this: 


== (CITY oF PORT ARTHUR =<+. 
POPULATION 


10.000, 


into bus transportation to give the 
citizens better service to Boulevard 
Lake. Had it not been for loss on 
this service the 1937 profits for the 
street railway would have been 
higher by $1,170. 


As with other departments the 
future for the street railway looks 
bright—under the Public Utilities 
Commission management. Figures 
evidence this: Accumulated invested 
capital in the Street Railway system 
e 



















Accumulated capital invested in 
Port Arthur’s telephone system 
$422,000. 

Net debenture debt—46,840. 

Phones in use in 1937 totalled 3,656 
and to provide connections to the 
Central Office 5,690 miles of twin con- 
ductor telephone wire has been car- 
ried overhead and underground 
throughout the city. Port Arthur 
citizens enjoy a minimum of circuit 
trouble due to the small percentage 
of open twisted pair wire used in the 
system. A survey shows that only 
3% of wire is carried open, the re- 
maining 97% being carried in mul- 
tiple conductor lead covered cables 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL WITH GOOD NEIGHBOR. Fort William students 
graduating here are being largely used in the new aeroplane factory. 





MODERN IN EVERY WAY is Port Arthur’s General Hospital. 


either overhead or underground in 
cable ducts, 50% of cables are over- 
head and 50% underground. 

It is of interest to note that the 
maximum shift at the peak hour of 
the day comprises 14 operators. This 
peak occurs about 11 a.m. The num- 
ber of calls during peak hour reaches 
2,100 on busy days, with 21,000 total 
for the 24-hour period. 

New subscribers are making it 
apparent that present switchboards 






REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


fairly soon will become inadequate— 
a mark of Port Arthur’s progress 
this, yet a problem which the Public 
Utilities Commission has to face, since 
it is obvious this extension must be 
ordered well before the need is actu- 
ally at hand. Various plans are now 
under consideration. In fact tenders 
on various styles of equipment are 
being called. This suggests that cap- 
ital invested in the telephone system 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLAN 














It’s —— 


G. R. DUNCAN & CO. 


426 VICTORIA AVE., 


FORT WILLIAM 


Information furnished cheerfully. We invite yourinquiry. 



















A SKUT. Yes, you are right. This is 
Fort William’s term for ski hut. 


MODERATE 
RATES 


BLACK, HANSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


and 


F. H. BLACK, F.C.A., Resident Partner. 


In the Heart of the City 
Overlooking Lake Superior 


_ RUTTAN-BOLDUC-ADDERLEY | 
LIMITED | 


A COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


RUTTAN BLOCK 
Opp. T. Eaton's New Block 


PORT ARTHUR 


CANADA 







Fort William 
















THE MARIAGGI HOTEL 


PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 


he i eck eel 


Under 


Same Management 


THE PORT ARTHUR CAFE 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


THE MARIAGG! HOTEL 
Geraldton, Ont. 





THE NORTHLAND HOTEL 


Beardmore, Ont. 
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CITY HALL IN GOOD COMPANY. 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches, 


Fort William’s municipal centre pictured from top of Royal Edward Hotel— 


Collegiate and Hospital are shown—beyond industrial centre and Mount McKay. 


—Photo taken for Saturday Night by Fryer. 


FORT WILLIAM BONDS IN DEMAND 


City Has Attained Unusually Sound Position— Utilities 


Do Well— Street Railway Presents Problem 
BY ALEXANDER PHILLIPS 


A PROMINENT investment banker 
" was authority for the statement 
recently that a cheap Fort William 
bond cannot be bought on the cur- 
rent market. 

About the same time the city sold 
an $85,000 serial debenture bond 
issue at an encouragingly fine prem- 
ium price of 101.33. 

“Both are accurate compass bear: 
ings on the true financial position of 
the city today,” says Mayor Chisholm 
M. Ress, “and indeed it does seem 
that in spite of several years of 
stress, during which Fort William sus- 
tained its full measure of industrial 
curtailment, lowering assessments, 
stationary population, and heavy re- 
lief expenditures, the municipal craft 
has ridden the depression storm 
with negligible injury. The past two 
years of improving conditions have 
seen her soundly-built hull bulwarked 
anew and plowing steadily forward 
under a full head of steam toward the 
tranquil seas of returning prosper- 
ity.” 

Accelerating the march forward is 
the quickening development of the 
tributary area’s great natural re- 
sources and the location here of in- 
dustries indigenous to the northwest 
for the processing of its raw mater- 
ials. 

Of immediate importance to its in- 
dustrial position, and consequently 
to its financial health, are the bright- 
est prospects in years for a big west- 
ern crop to flood through the battery 
of mammoth elevators this year 
after a long period of empty bins and 
skeleton staffs, reviving the backbone 
industries of grain handling, trans- 


portation and_ shipping. Augment- 
ing this promising picture is the 


steadier tone in the newsprint field 
that augurs auspiciously for the two 
giant mills located in the city. 

Industry, commerce and _ business 
pay 64 per cent of the city’s annual 
tax requirements and residential 
property 34 per cent. More than 65 
per cent of the homes are owned by 
their occupants, employed to a large 
extent by these basic industries or 
affected directly by the degree of 
their activity. 

“With primary industries rapidly 
returning to a flourishing condition,” 
says Mayor “there is no in- 
volved complexity to the question of 
the city’s future financial position 
It is sound today and will be sounder 
tomorrow by all reliable indices avail- 
able for study.” 


Ross 


wHuat exactly is the condition of 
the corporate structure today? 
Its bonded indebtedness at the end 
of 1937 stood at $7,400,492 as com- 
pared with $8,033,842 at the depth 
of the depression. Through years of 
strain on the purse strings the gross 
debt has been actually reduced by 
more than $600,000. Equally impres- 
sive is the record of its sinking fund 
which has increased from $3,876,578 
in 1933 to $3,910,966 at the close of 
last year. Two more million dollars 
will be lopped from the city’s deben- 
ture obligations in the next four 
years, while today its net debenture 
debt stands at $3,489,526 as against 
the higher total of $4,157,364 just 
tive years ago 


Expenditures annually showed a 
slightly erratic trend over the five- 
year period but were down to $1,485,- 
975 at the end of 1937 as against 
1933. 

Annual deficits, though small, in 
1933 and 1934, were followed by sur- 
pluses in the past three years. 

This record has been accomplished 
despite a gradually lowering total 
assessment from $32,455,936 in 1933 
to $28,726,731 at the end of last year. 

Fort William has not capitalized 
one cent of expenditures for relief 


public schools and sites $1,876,000, 
public buildings, lands and _ equip- 
ment $396,000, public parks and re- 
creations $142,600. Total capital as- 
sets are $10,931,000 and current as- 
sets in excess of current liabilities 
$747,000. 

*The street railway problem is this: 
Fort William is giving its citizens 
too much—service to distant sections. 
Losses on such lines hold general 
operating profits below those needed 
to make all interest and capital pay- 
ments.—Ed. 





McKELLAR HOSPITAL, FORT WILLIAM. 


It is operated under the Hos- 


pital Board. Has the very highest reputation. 


and these were heavy for several 
years, averaging $250,000 from 1933 
until 1936. Improved conditions be- 
came more manifest last year and 
relief costs were held to $139,900. 

Fort William is a city of publicly- 
owned utilities and three of them have 
been consistent revenue producers 
over the years. The waterworks sys- 
tem, supplying the city with the pur- 
est water in the world from Loch 
Lomond, hundreds of feet above the 
city in a mountain watershed, netted 
$27,000 last year as against $15,000 
five years ago. 

The electric light system registered 
a net gain last year of $18,000 and 
the telephone department $27,000. The 
street nailway system continues a 
problem, earning an operating sur- 
plus that is wiped out annually 
and turned into substantial deficits 
through heavy fixed charges. If fur- 
ther debt is not placed on this utility 
this condition will be solved by the 
maturity of its bonded obligations 
by 1944. At present the city is 
studving bus services for non-paying 
belt and extension lines of the 
system, * 

A hydro customer, Fort William 
domestic power consumers use more 
power and pay less for it than any- 
where on the continent. Records have 
proved Fort William surpasses Win- 
nipeg which claims this honor. 

Among the city’s capital assets, 

ic ilities are valued at $2,862,- 
public utilities are va 
000, local improvements $1,512,000; 











A HOSPITAL THAT PAYS ITS WAY. 


built at Fort William in 1935 is now 
western 


This 105-bed tuberculosis hospital 
being doubled in size. It serves North- 
Ontario. 


BIG FIELD FOR TOURISTS 
IN U.S.A. 


Despite the fact that nearly 60,- 
000 people crossed the Pigeon River 
Bridge—the border between Min- 
nesota and Ontario—in 1937, and 
that more seem certain to visit the 
Lake Head and the Lake Head cities 
this year, itis evident that the tourist 
business is only well started. 

Consult a map, with Port Arthur 
and Fort William as centre, draw a 
circle with a 250 mile radius—a very 
easy day’s drive that and there 
comes within the circle a goodly part 
of North Dakota and South Dakota, 
practically all of Minnesota, and a 
very large slice of Wisconsin, with an 
upper segment of Michigan thrown in 
for good measure and it is good 
measure—beautiful country. 

Here are available potential tour- 
ists by the thousands, for populations 
in the areas are: 

North Dakota 
South Dakota .- 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


641,192 
704,000 





Then—just outside the described 
circle, lie Nebraska, with a population 
of 1,408,000; Iowa, population, 2, 
408,000; Illinois, population 7,630,000. 

Figures are available on point of 
origin of last year’s tourists, and as 
far as Americans are concerned these 
figures show Minnesota sent 67%, 
Wisconsin 13%, I}!‘nois and Michi- 
gan 6%, Iowa 5%, Nebraska 3%. 
Other States 6%. 

Each tourist is a travelling adver- 
tisement—they can not be otherwise. 
Doubtless this accounts in goodly 
measure for the increase in visitors 
to the Lake Head. 


CANADA USES WHEAT 


When wheat crop is talked of this 
should be remembered—that for 
Canadian use, for flour mills and for 
seed, about 130,000,000 to 150.000.- 
000 bushels is required. In other 
words if—this year—we have a 350,- 
000,000 bushel crop there will be 
available for export slightly over 
200,000,000 bushels. 

The tendency at present indeed, is 
for farmers to hold more wheat than 
they did a few years ago; so what is 
available for export this year will 
probably be less than 200,000,000 
bushels. 





Eaton's at the 
Lakehead 


Lakehead progress is aptly typified by Eaton 
developments at Port Arthur. 


The Canadian Department Stores, Limited, oper- 
ated by the T. Eaton Co., is erecting a new store in 
that city—a store reflecting the community's growth 
and serving its widening interests. 


Centrally located at Court. and Arthur 
streets, the structure, 178 by 132 feet, will be 
of concrete construction, two stories and 
basement. The exterior will be faced with 
polished black granite around the seven- 
teen sidewalk to 
second floor, and above, with only four 
large windows on the second floor, with 
Tyndall stone carried in bands in a modern 


manner. 


show windows from 


Three entrances. 
Conditioned air 


Rounded corner. 
Fireproof. heating and 
ventilating. Canadian building materials. 
Will accommodate all Departments, includ- 
ing a ground floor Groceteria. Completion 


this Fall. 


Through its Catalogue or this new store at Port Arthur, 
together with a Groceteria at Fort William, Eaton's stands ready 
to meet the growing needs of the Lakehead. 








« CANADIAN DEPARTMENT STORES tures 
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LAKE SHIPPERS’ CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION 
GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. ° 


H. T. SWART 


PresiweNnt 


J. A. SPEERS 
Generar MANAGER 
Fort Wituam, Ont. 


S 


H 
( 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


S. T. SMITH Sk. 


SECRETARY 


FIELDS 


TREASURER 
D. S. JACKSON 


MANAGER 
Win vires, Man 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


. SWART, presivent Hallet Carey Swart, Limited 
4's SMITH, PRESIDENT Reliance Grain Company, Limited 
= FIELDS, preswent Norris Grain Company, Limited 


J. A. RICHARDSON, presiwent James Richardson and Sons, Limited 


W. C. FOLLIOTT, preswenrt Folliott Grain, Limited 
N. M. PATERSON, present Paterson Steamships, Limited 


G. H. PAGE, vice-preswent Superior Shipping Company, Limited 


LAKE 


GRAIN MERCHANTS» 


SINCE /857 


OWNING AND OPERATING: 


5,500,000 bushel Terminal Elevator 
at Port Arthur, Ont. 


Over 200 Country Elevators in, 
Western Canada. 


Transfer Elevator at Kingston, Ont. 


’ Offices: 
MONTREAL, KINGSTON, TORONTO 
WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER and 
throughout the Prairie Provinces, 


IWS ELD 


SHIPPERS’ CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION 
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& 
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SATURDAY 


THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Operators of Country Elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Terminal Elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
SHIPPERS AND HANDLERS OF ALL GRAINS 


Head Office: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


JAMES MURPHY COAL COMPANY 


FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO 
YEARS IN COAL BUSINESS 1903-1938 


anaes se OH ai) 


AERIAL VIEW OF MURPHY COAL DOCK 


Importers of 


SOLVAY COKE 
lo OLD FORGE SMITHING 
at a Tol GLEN ROGERS POCAHONTAS 
PETROLEUM COKE 
DANA SCREENED STOKER 
CHAMPION LUMP 
WESTERN CANADIAN COAL 


TUGS, STEAMSHIPS FUELED DAY AND NIGHT 


Shipment by Carload of Coal and Coke to East and West 


( onqratulations 


orl 


/ akehead Edition 


THE BAWLF TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO. 


LIMITED 


Terminal Elevator 
of 2,500,000 bushels capacity 


— 


PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 


NIGHT 


LINE OF COUNTRY ELEVATORS at Vulcan, Alberta. 


July 30, 1938 


These, perhaps the greatest concentration of country ele- 


vators at any one spot in the entire world, are owned by different companies or associations, and are typical of the 
thousands of country elevators which serve the Lake Head and the entire country by accepting the farmers’ grain and 
handling it as the farmer directs. The combined capacity of these elevators, shown above, is 741,000 bushels, but tke 


flow enables much more to be handled. 


In one record season 2,387,000 bushels were received. 


GRAIN AT THE LAKE HEAD 


The World's Largest Terminal Concentration Visualizes 
National Importance of Canada’s Great Cash Crop 


THE water-front of the twin ports 

brings home to any visitor one of 
the fundamental facts of Canadian 
economic life, that the grain industry 
is one of the nation’s most important 
activities. It must be a great industry 
that is served by those great ware- 
houses that stand along the water- 
front. Huge monoliths of concrete 
they are for the most part, rising 
everywhere to a height of 125 feet 
above the water, and at their highest 
to 200 feet. A thousand feet in length 
some of them stretch along the length 
of the Kaministiquia River at Fort 
William, or project themselves out 
from the shore line of Port Arthur 
into Thunder Bay. Ninety million 
bushels of space is provided in them, 
in great bins many of which will hold 
the contents of thirty railroad cars. 
A maze of score: of miles of railroad 
trackage is provided to deliver rail- 
road cars to them’ for unloading, and 
great vessels come alongside to take 
on cargoes of several hundred thou- 
sand bushels at a time. It is quite 
evident that it is a big business that 
must be so served. 

It touches the imagination, too, to 
realize that the grain which passes 
through this port has all traveled at 
least 400 miles by rail to reach water 
transportation here, and most of it 
nearly twice that distance. Here it 
commences a water journey of nearly 
fifteen hundred miles before it starts 
on an ocean voyage. It is a great 
enterprise to grow the grain on the 
prairies of the West. It is also a 
great enterprise to get it to market, 
over a great system of rail and water 
transportation, established largely in 
order that the prairies might be opened 
up, and that grain might be grown 
there. 

But it is not the 
or the railway 


railway tracks 
vars, the elevators or 
the steamships, which most stimu- 
late the imagination here. It is the 
grain itself. It is to be seen in great 
golden streams, a foot or so in dia- 
meter, cascading from the’ spouts 
through which it is discharged from 
the elevators. One may think of vast 
fields, standing yellow for the har- 
vest, of clicking binders or of whirring 
threshing machines. The’ thought 
may be of the patient oxen whose 
labor turned over much of the soil 
of the prairies, to be superseded first 
by the speedier horses and now by 
the much speedier tractor. One may 
recall the home-seekers and the build- 
ers of the West, of the houses, the 


UTILIZING THE BEAUTIFUL KAKABEKA FALLS. 


some miles below, a partial diversion is generating electricity at the Kaministiquia Power Company. 


BY GRANUM 


schools, the villages and the cities 
that have risen because of wheat. 
Or it may be that there comes to mind 
some eastward scene, of lock gates 
swinging slowly open to admit one 
of a score of grain laden vessels wait- 
ing its turn. It may be a lonely light- 
house tender who comes to mind, or 
a picture may arise of a stream of 
men entering a factory with smoking 
chimneys where steel is to be beaten 
into plowshares, or whirling spindles 
wind balls of binder twine. A hundred 
such pictures may flash across the 
mind, for growing wheat and getting 
it to market is not the concern only of 
the man on the farm, but of all Canada. 
The pictures fade and a vision takes 
their place. This is more than a 
stream of grain we see. It is part 
of the blood stream of Canada, a pul- 
sing tide which sustains and invigor- 
ates the whole economic body of the 
country. 


Bet to change from metaphor to 

figures. There are about 2,500,000 
people between the head of the lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains, every one 
of whom is served to some extent 
by these ports. Between the census 
periods 1901 to 1936, the population 
of Manitoba rose from 255,211 to 711, 
216; Saskatchewan from 91,279 to 
930,893, Alberta from 73,022 to 772,- 
782 and the three provinces from 419,- 
512 to 2,414,891. True this popula- 
tion has many other activities than 
the growing of grain, but in the main 
it is grain growing which makes 
other interests and other activities 
possible. 

The gross value of 
production in the 
reached a high 
in 1927. 


agricultural 
prairie provinces 
point of $863,986,000 
Six years later, in 1931, the 
gross value was only $291,666,000. 
The difference between these two 
years is not only enough to account 
for the alternation between prosper- 
ity and trouble on the prairie prov- 
inces, but also for changes in the gen- 
eral economic position of Canada be- 
tween those dates. The highest value 
recorded for the wheat crop in the 
prairie provinces was in 1925 when 
it reached $452,000,000; the low point 
was in 1931 with only $112,500,000. 
During the seven year period ended 
in 1937 the gross farm value of wheat 
produced in the West was just over 
$1,000,000,000. During the preceding 
seven year period, which began in 
1924, the corresponding gross value 
was $2,600,000,000. 


Up river the huge drop delights and awes hundreds. 


In 1937 the total value of farm cap 
ital in Canada (including land and 
buildings, implements and machinery, 
livestock and poultry) was $4,626,- 
161,000. Of that amount the three 
prairie provinces accounted for $2, 
026,254,000. In the same year, 1937, 
the gross value of agriculture’ in 
Canada was $1,.051,698,000 of which 
the three prairie provinces contrib 
uted $390,643,000. That was a poor 
year in western Canada even although 
the gross value of the crop was still 
$100,000,000 greater than the worst 
year recently experienced, 

It was estimated 
total expenditure of farmers in the 
Dominion, representing the purchas 
ing power of agriculture, was about 
$1,000,000,000, of which about one 
third arose in the prairie provinces, 
and that was the poorest year record 
ed in the post-war period. In a rea 
sonably good year the purchasing 
power of western farmers can be ex 
pected to run well over $5009,000,000 
In 1936-37 the total value of exports 
from Canada was $1,061,182,000, of 
which grain and grain products, 
most of them from western Canada, 
contributed more than $260,000,000 
To quote from the recent report of 
Mr. Justice Turgeon, in which the 
above figures may be found: 


that in 1931 the 


These statistics reveal the import 
ance of agricultural exports (and 
wheat in particular) in balancing the 
international exchange of Canada 
which is a net debtor country. Pay 
ment for imports and for interest and 
retirement of our national debt held 
in other countries is largely depend 
ent upon Canada’s continuation as 
an export country.” 

The Canada Year Book of 1937 in 
dicates that British and foreign in 
vestment in Canada at January 31st. 
1935, amounted to $6,887,812,000, a 
figure which is counter-balanced to 
some extent by Canadian investments 
in other countries of $2,083,341,000. 

As Mr. Justice Turgeon states: 

“The net liability is still a large 
amount and must remain a principal 
determinant of our economic policy 
The continuation of our export trade 
is essential and because of the im 
portant place of wheat in such trade 
it deserves special consideration.” 

That the importance of wheat i 
well recognized is shown by the way 
in which the whole country eagerl) 
scans reports of such prospects or ol 
prices prevailing for wheat. 


Here, 
The plant is 


capable of producing 35,000 electric horsepower and serves the city of Fort William and industrial concerns of the 


district including pulp and paper plants. 


CHARLES W. COX, LIMITED 


“3 





MBER LANDS—FOREST PRODUCTS 





PORT ARTHUR 


CANADA 
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CASTLES OF COMMERCE 2E he ag ; : i i 
20,000,000 bushels—left oe tight te The great Terminal elevators at the Lake Head have become established as groups. Here are pictures of two such groups lying in Port Arthur. The south end group, left above, has a total capacity of 
s gnt, the elevators are: Parish and Heimbecker, Davidson & Smith (Pool one), McCabe Elevator, Thunder Bay, Saskatchewan pool of Stewart, Bawlf, Reliance. The north group—right above—has a total capacity 
of 22,000,000 bushels and shows, left to right, Eastern Terminal elevator, Saskatchewan poo! 4 and 5, Union Terminal and United Grain Growers. 


/ been abandoned, a _ process which grown, to feed horses, cattle or hogs. barley, 650,000 in rye and 225,000 in 
did not begin, as is often supposed, A fair crop of oats in the west will flax. Of these other grains the total 
during the past few years, but has yield close to 250 million bushels. passing through terminal elevators is 


been in progress during the last ten 3arley production varies widely, be about 5 per cent of the quantity of 
years in one district or another. tween 50 and 100 million bushels v eat handled 3ut that which is 


Mixed farmin h d d ly hi ® The development of mixed farming ai of this is fed where it is pro- fed on farms contributes to the live 
in Manitoba has reducec ie wheat duced, but the high grades suitable stock and dairy production of the 
g as re uce acreage, ut t IS IS now peerage that ae ke ‘oon ‘ for malting, and some feed barley’ west, and if it does not directly add 
. million acres from the peak of 3,- finds an export market to the business of the twin ports 
stead in at 929 95 illi 500,000 acres reached in 1921. In There are about 8,000,000 acres of does so indirectly, by increasing the 
y gq some to Million acres a good deal of Alberta and in North- Western land in oats, 3,500,000 in purchasing power of the west 
ern Saskatchewan similar develop- 

B Y G R A N U M ment has begun and will continue. ee ne gee en ee ee ee 
However, over a great part of the 
southern treeless plains of Saskatch- 

preceding the War. Up to that time ing the war saw much more new ©°W&? and Alberta it is recognized by 
and how recent has been the de- the maximum wheat acreage of the land brought under cultivation than 2Uthorities that most of the land is 

velopment of the western grain busi- west had been 10 million acres. 3y did the war years. suitable for wheat growing and not F R A N K E ° E N D E R § B Y 

ness. Canada has been exporting that time western farmers had staked The wheat area had risen to more nor mixed farming; 0 that a corres- 

wheat for many years. As early as out and occupied a far greater area’ than. 22 million acres by 1921, while ponding change will not take place 

1874, for example, Ontario had a sur- than they had yet brought under the peak was reached in 1932 when [1 that part of the country. That ee ETAT 

plus of 9 million bushels to send to cultivation. On thousands of farms, over 26 million acres were put into the wheat ae SS even = jb GRAIN INSPECTOR 

the British market. It was not until for example, not more than 10 or wheat. From that point there was stabilized nd somes US TOW . 24 ae 

1891 when the settlement of Mani- 20 acres of prairie sod had yet been a steady decline in wheat acreage in end 2p million acres’ is the general 

toba began to make itself felt, that broken up out of each quarter section the west to about 20 million acres in expectation. 





T IS sometimes forgotten how rapid 


Canada exported a quantity barely of 160 acres. By November 1918 it 1937, while this year it is believed The 1900 census showed that the ck j 

in excess of 10 million bushels. By was possible for western farmers to there are about 23 million acres in Western wheat acreage was 2,495,474 Supervision of cargoes car loading 
1897 there were nearly 25 million put 16 million acres into wheat. This wheat. Last year’s acreage was acres; that of 1936 showed it at al ; ' ' 
bushels of wheat sent abroad. 3ut was not, as is so often assumed, the smaller because drought conditions Most exactly ten times as much, at 


it was not until the crop of 1908 that result of war demand for wheat, or for several years had made it inad- 24,837,824 acres, which indicated the etc. Private Inspector of grain for 


for the first time wheat export trade of war time prices. It was simply visable to seed wheat until rain ¢@Xtent to which the development of : : : 
exceeded 50 million bushels. The 100 carrying out the already established should again establish the probability the west has been the product of this leading Canadian and American 
million bushel mark in export trade plan of bringing under complete cul- of a crop. As a result of rains last Century. In 1900, 44.6 per cent of . 

was passed for the first time with tivation farms which had been taken fall and this spring, some of this the improved land ot the west was millers and exporters. 

the crop of 1913. 1915, due to an up prior to the War. Farmers had land has come back into production i Wheat. By 1936 this had been 


extraordinarily heavy crop in the responded loyally to the demand for and next year may see a. slightly lowered to 40.8 per cent. Other crops, 
west, enabled 270 million bushels to food stuffs and bent every effort to higher acreage yet. Informed of which oats is the largest, occupied 


west- 

be sent abroad, a mark not reached subdue as rapidly as possible the erners, however, do not believe that 79-2 per cent in 1936. ® : 
again until 1922-23. With the crop land which they were occupying, as many as 26 million acres will ; 
of 1923 the 300 million bushel mark turning back into equipment, and at again be put into wheat in the west. BY FAR the greatest part of west 
was passed with 346 million bushels war time prices, the money received The rush to. settle the country - ern wheat grown passes through 216-218 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
exported, while from the crop of 1928 for war _ profits. 3ut this did no brought under cultivation some mil- terminal elevators at the head of the 
400 million bushels were exported more than accelerate progress and lion acres of land which experience’ lakes, or in the case of some Alberta FORT WILLIAM a ONTARIO 
within a single year. bring about a year or two earlier the has shown does not get enough rain- grain, at Vancouver. Not so with 

Western Canada’s great period of cultivation of more of these acres. fall to make cultivation pay. The oats, the greater part of which crop 


immigration was in the ten years’ In fact the years immediately follow- cultivation of most of such land has remains on the farm where it 


1S 








Terminal Elevators — 


Faith in the Fertility of the Soil of Western Cana- 
dian Plains has reared great monuments of 
concrete and steel on the water-front of the 
Lake Head Ports — Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Handlers of Grain have found the route through 
the Head of the Lakes the cheapest and most 
direct line for the shipment of the great bulk 
of Western Wheat to Import Markets of the 
World. More grain passes through Port 
Arthur and Fort William than any other Port 
in the World. 


Coupting faith in the fertility of Western soil with 
business judgment relating to most eco- 
nomical routes to best serve the farmers 
patronizing its Country grain _ elevators, 
Federal Grain Limited acquired terminal ele- 
vator plants at the Head of the Great Lakes 
with a total storage capacity of 7,250,000 
bushels. 


tu»  <ederal Grain Limited 





A Commercial Composition 



















































NEARLY SIX MILLIONS CAPACITY. This Grand Trunk Pacific elevator 
at Fort William is another terminal with huge capacity. 









GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC ELEVATOR CO. 


LIMITED 







FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


Capacity 5,750,000 Bushels 


When visiting the Canadian Lakehead 


STOP AT THE 


ROYAL EDWARD HOTEL 


(FIREPROOF) 
RATES $2.00 to $10.00 


Excellent Cuisine 


Garage Adjoining 


Modern and first class in every respect. 


AAA 
FORT WILLIAM 


R. GORDON WILSON, Manager 
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MARKET FOR WHEAT 


Quality Will Help Immediate Sales --- Long Look 
Shows Need of Stable Conditions in Europe 
BY GRANUM 


((ANADA is now assured of at least 

a reasonably good wheat crop this 
year. What then are the prospects 
of marketing it satisfactorily? And 
further what are the prospects of con- 
tinuing to find markets for the coun- 
try’s wheat, on which depends so 
large a part of national prosperity? 
The outlook for markets, while not 
as favorable as might be wished, is 
still far less discouraging than is often 
assumed. 

Wheat growing is a competitive 
business and Canada is equipped for 
the competition by the unsurpassed 
quality of Canadian hard wheat, uni- 
versally recognized. It has strength, 
that is a tenacious content of gluten 
which holds gas bubbles froni ferment- 
ing dough and enables bread made 
from its flour to rise well. Soft 
wheats of the type mostly grown in 
Europe lack that quality and their 
flour is greatly improved by milling 
with them as little as ten per cent. 
of Canadian wheat. 

When wheat such as Canadian is 
scarce, millers will pay very high 
premiums for it. During this past 
season millers often paid fifty cents 
a bushel more for Canadian than 
for other wheat. The catch is that 
it is for very limited quantities that 
such premiums will be paid. When 
we want millers overseas to put more 
of our wheat into their flour, we must 
be content with much smaller price 
premiums, usually a few cents only 
and when we have a great deal to sell 
we may have to sacrifice the idea of 
premiums entirely. 

Provided Canada competes on a 
price basis she can hope to sell from 
30 to 40 per cent. or even more of the 
wheat going into international mar- 
kets. In 1935-36 such markets ab- 
sorbed 622 million bushels. In 1937-38 
the corresponding quantity was only 
slightly over 500 million bushels. In 
the crop year just beginning the 
quantity may well rise again above 
600 million bushels. 

Attempts of different European 
countries, mainly France, Germany 
and Italy, to make themselves self- 
sufficient in wheat have resulted in 
a shrinkage of the world’s wheat mar- 
ket, which in 1928-29 was able to ab- 
sorb 900 million bushels in interna- 
tional trade. That has been due 
partly to fear of depending on foreign 
food supplies which might be cut off 
in case of war. It has also resulted 
from financial necessities and the 
difficulty of finding funds to pay for 
imports on the part of countries which 
can no longer export as much of their 
own goods as formerly. Even a falling 
off of tourist traffic to the continent 
is important in reducing ability to 
pay. 

There are encouraging factors in 
the short term prospect, that is, for 





LUMBER CO., LTD. 


| FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO 


Wedges 


Roll Roofings 
Shingles . Red Top Wool . Donnacona 


Millwork of all Kinds 


For Anything in Lumber Phone, Wire or Write the KAM 


NIGHT PHONES: S. 2928 


N. 1621 


WESTERN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


ONTARIO 


Expert Hull and Boiler Repairs 
Main and Auxiliary Engine Repairs 
Expert Machinists and Blacksmiths 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Electric Welding 
Portable Air Compressors and Electric Welders 


Ornamental Iron Work and Elevator Buckets 


OR NIGHT 


marketing this year’s crop. World 
wheat supplies will probably be some- 
what in excess of world requirements. 
But for several years the world was 
using up more wheat than it produced 
and the burdensome surpluses of a 
few years ago have disappeared. 
Without those supplies there would 
have been actual scarcity for a time, 
and the world can well afford to add 
to its reserve stocks as assurance 
against future shortages. Great Bri- 
tain has commenced a program of 
storing up reserve flour supplies 
against an emergency. Maintaining 
such supplies should mean a consider- 
able increase in this year’s buying. 
There is algo the possibility that con- 
tinental countries will deliberately 
increase their wheat reserves for the 
same reason. 

Then European needs for food im- 
ports may be increased as a result of 
spring droughts and _ unfavorable 
growing. Some wheat crops have 
largely recovered from early damage 
on this account, but shortages in feed, 
in fodder crops and in vegetables 
may increase the demand for bread 
stuffs. 


\ JHEAT reserves on the North 

American continent, both in Cana- 
da and the United States, will un- 
doubtedly be increased during the 
coming year and can be increased 
without ill effects on the market. In 
Canada when the new crop starts mov- 
ing, bins will be practically swept 
bare, not only in elevators but on 
farms. Western farmers with some 
years of experience of shortage, both 
of seed and feed, will want to keep 
grain on the farm to guard against 
future troubles. They know that such 
widespread distribution by the Gov- 
ernment of seed and feed as has 
taken place these past few years can- 
not be carried on indefinitely. 

The United States Government 
will deliberately encourage an_ in- 
crease of wheat reserves in that coun- 
try by lending many millions of dol- 
lars to farmers who will undertake to 
keep wheat in store. That is to he!p 
furnish a supply for next year, when 
the Government hopes to make plans 
effective for a heavy cut in the coun- 
try’s wheat acreage. 

Another factor is likely to reduce 
the quantity of North American wheat 
pressing for an export outlet this 
year. With good livestock prices pre- 
vailing, a great quantity of grain is 
likely to be fed to livestock. Much 
of the United States corn crop is be- 
ing shipped to Europe, an opening 
having been created by failure of the 
Argentine corn crop. On many farms 
where low grade wheat has’ been 
produced (and there is a great deal 
of poor quality wheat in the United 
States this year) it will be much 





























WINNIPEG, MAN. 


N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. Elevator, Fort William, Ont. — Capacity 4,000,000 


TERMINAL AND 


From COUNTRY ELEVATORS © From 
East Owning and operating over 100 country grain storage ele- West 
to vators in the Western Provinces, as well as large terminal to 
elevator at Fort William with most modern facilities for 
W est handling, the Paterson elevators and those associated with East 
them form a direct link between the vast wheat fields of the 
Prairie Provinces and the immense water highways of the 

Great Lakes. 
GRAIN GRAIN 
sock GRAIN AND cana 
CAPACITY CAPACITY 
725000 FREIGHT CARRIERS 5,000,000 
BUSHELS Owning and operating a fleet of thirty modern lake boats BUSHELS 


between Fort William and Eastern Ports, N. M. Paterson & 
Co. offers an excellent shipping service for Canadian grain 
and manufactured products East and West bound. 


N. M. PATERSON & CO., LTD. 


609 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
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THE COUNTRY ELEVATOR IN RECENT ROLE. Not receiving farmers’ 

grain but acting as agent in supplying relief oats. This year’s crop will go long 

way to changing that. This N. M. Paterson elevator at Gainsboro, Sask., 
presents typical view. 


more economical to feed such wheat 
than to sell it and buy corn, as is often 
done for livestock feeding. 


For the. long range view there are 


weather, hardly likely to be repeated, 
rather than to any improved tech- 
nique in production. Russia and 
India, which in pre war days sup- 
other encouraging factors outside of Plied more than a third of the wheat 
the quality of Canadian wheat. If in international trade, can apparently 
there is surplus wheat acreage in the mow use their whole production do- 
world, it is mainly in the United mestically. They are not likely to 
States, where present Government be exporters on a considerable scale 
policy is to reduce acreage to the except in years when high prices 
point where the country will have little draw off some limited quantities. In 
export surplus to dispose of. The Europe there is an increasing reali- 
present administration is prepared to zation that many millions of people 
spend great sums in direct payments are underfed and that if they are to 
to farmers, to retire from cultivation have a proper balanced diet, includ- 
acreage now devoted to wheat. Eur- ‘ing reasonable allowance of milk, 
ope’s ability to be self-sufficient in meat, eggs and fats, much land now 
wheat, provided room is given to in wheat will have to be diverted to 
other crops which should be grown, Other uses, 

is probably less than formerly sup- 
posed. True, the whole continent 
was for a number of years favored 
with very heavy wheat crops, but it pean political situation. A peaceful 
is now believed this was due to a and prosperous Europe will want to, 
succession of years of favorable wheat and will be able to import wheat. 


TPYHE long term outlet for wheat is 
really bound up with the Euro- 





Houses such as 
this are occupied by elevator and mill managers, merchants, professional men. 
Cost from $7,000 to $12,000. Assessed from $3,200 to $7,000. 


SUBSTANTIAL HOMES ABOUND IN FORT WILLIAM. 


CORISTINE BLDG. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO = MONTREAL, QUE. 
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A Burope at war might 
time want all the wheat that could 
be obtained. The Europe that will 
puy the least is one tormented by the 
fears of war into efforts at self-suf. 
ficiency, or one so economically de- 
pressed that it cannot find means to 
pay for imports. 

The economic future of the country 
trom the head of the lakes to the 


SPEEDING 


for a brief 


Rocky Mountains inevitably depends 
on the course of events outside of 
Canada and outside of Canadian con- 
trol. It is not to be wondered at that 
the people of this area are interna- 
tional in their viewpoint and hope 
fervently for improved political and 


economic conditions abroad. Their 
. Pia ry $ 7 
selfishness must begin with a hope 
for the welfare of others. 


UP FLOW 


Lake Shippers’ Association Enables Rapid Loadi f 
Boats— Rapid Return of Cars ie Fovner ear 


BY ROBERT OLIVER 


N THE interest of the farmer, 

who wants to get his wheat to 
narket quickly, there is great need 
or rapid handling at the Lake Head 
ind one of the intricate bits of ma- 
hinery to effect this quick move- 
nent is not really a machine at all 
nut an association—the Lake Ship- 
vers’ Clearance Association. 

It is altogether impossible to give 
in adequate understanding of the 
vide services of this association in 
he short space available but the one 
yhase of making for rapid handling 
s of great interest and, through use 
£ quotations from an able address 
riven by James A. Speers, General 
Manager of the Lake Shippers Clear- 
ance Association, this phase can be 
nade clear though its detailed work- 
ng will hardly be understood. 





First it should be said that the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association 
is a mutual association, not incorpor- 
ated, operating as a clearing house 
for grain documents somewhat on the 
principle of a bank clearing house, 
combining all the documents of the 
different shippers to give vessels the 
maximum of dispatch in loading—to 
increase the movement by rail in the 
Same way by combining the ship- 
ments so that cars can be distributed 
to the best advantage for loading, 
thus eliminating or cutting down 
switching. 

The movement of grain from the 
country, during the Fall, depends 
upon the speed with which cars can 
be unloaded at the terminals and re- 
turn to the country. If, therefore, a 
terminal elevator has to close down 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


for want of space to unload cars, it 
reduces the unloading capacity of the 
port—a very important matter to the 
farmer who is waiting for cars to 
load his grain. 

The Association, handling as it does 
all the outward shipments, and having 
on ¢callatthe Terminal Elevators large 
quantities of grain at all times, is in 
a position to place boats at elevators 
that are full and that are in danger 
of being forced to close down from 
want of space. Shipments being sent 
from those elevators enables unload- 
ing from cars into the elevators thus 
maintaining at a maximum the un- 
loading capacity of the port. 

Consider what 
out the Lake 
Association. 

Warehouse receipts issued by 
elevator under the authority of 
Board of Grain Commissioners 
Canada, and declared regular by the 
rules of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, are tenderable in satisfaction 
of any purchase of grain made in 
the grain market. Consequently when 
a shipper buys, say a cargo of 200,- 
000 bushels, he is likely to have de- 
livered to him warehouse receipts of 


would occur with- 
Shippers’ Clearance 


any 
the 
for 


every elevator on the water front 
since every elevator is unloading 
every day and their warehouse re- 


ceipts are continually coming on the 
market. So, without such a clearing 
house for documents as is provided 
by this association, the shipper would 
have to send his boat to every ele- 
vator against which he held ware- 
house receipts and that might be 
every elevator in port. This would 
cause serious loss of time to the boat, 


ON MOUNT McKAY. 
Here, about half way up 
and at a vantage point 
reached by autos, was a 
cross erected by the 
Ojibway Indians in mem- 
ory of those of the tribe 
killed in the Great War. 
This, shown here, was 
destroyed, but has been 
replaced by a_ beautiful 
concrete illuminated 
cross, the gift of Ex- 
Mayor R. B. Pow. From 
this point a sweep of 
river, bay and lake is 
obtained. Mount McKay 
is some 1,600 feet above 
sea level, and some 1,100 
feet above the surround- 
ing ground. 
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Anything which interferes with the 
flow of wheat through the terminals 


information regarding what the boat 
wants, of course, has been received 


by the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Asso- and on to the seaboard would be 
ciation over the wire. calamitous. On the other hand this 
id Flow is the all-important thing. It organization of the Lake Shippers’ 






is true that well over 90,000,000 Association, making for speed of 
bushels can be stored at the Lake handling and uninterrupted flow, is 
Head but it is equally true that in performing a work of the greatest 
the rush season if everything came benefit to all, from the farmer, who 
into the terminals and nothing went is mostly concerned, to every Can- 
LAKE SHIPPERS out they would be filled to capacity adian, for every Canadian is a bene- 


in perhaps 25 days. ficiary of wheat. 


MINK BIG BUSINESS 


Over 10,000 at Unique Farm —Also Fox, Nutria, Fisher, 
Marten, Karakul Sheep— And They Pay 


| CLEARANCE 


BY ALEXANDER PHILLIPS 
MORE than a century ago the mid- In their stead today is Edward E. 
° continental hub of the fur trade Johnson, founder of the ranch, suc- 
of Canada, Fort William emerges cessful industrialist in other large 


enterprises, who turned to fur ranch- 
ing in 1933 “as a hobby.” 

Unlike the fur kings of that earlier 
era who garnered their pelt crops in 


again a large unit in this industry as 

the centre of one of the world’s big- 

gest diversified fur ranches. 
Established but a few miles from 


ORDERS FOR CAPTAINS. From this 


station, using a Morse Code foghorn, 
the 


amazing Lake Shippers’ Associ- the original sites of the vanished forts the natural habitat of the animals, 
ation directs boats to proper elevator. and stockades of the warring Hud- his fur ranch virtually is a labora- 
son’s Bay and North West companies, tory in the selective breeding and 


which would have to be reflected in ‘8 the forested, 200-acre ranch of Im- Seat sata of eg of — 
the freight rate, as well as loss of PeTial Furs, Limited, and Model va'uabe animals in tie word An 
interest and storage to the shipper Minkery. these include some whose pelts were 
through delay in loading. All of this lad meen Te ne: Senge. Weeee aa oe 
would add to the cost of marketing. Fort William was named and other epor h of ee 
gare A . i great company governors are gone They comprise more than 10,000 
As it is, the incoming boat is sig- from the scene with their legions of mink, 200 silver and ring-necked fox, 
nalled—by a Morse code given by trappers, traders and voyageurs, their marten, fisher, nutria and karakul 
fog horn—and knows in this way to freight canoes, blood feuds and sheep. While initial effort was con- 
what elevator she is to proceed. The barter. (Continued on Page 32 





THIS PORT ARTHUR TERMINAL ELEVATOR of United Grain Growers Limited always attracts attention at night 


because of its illumination. A series of high powered electric lights at the edge of the roof lights up the exterior and 

throws it into bold relief against a dark sky. With a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels, it is fed by grain from the com- 

pany’s 450 country elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. This company, owned by some 30,000 farmer 
shareholders, is the oldest farmer-owned grain handling institution in the west, having been founded in 1906. 











RELIANCE GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COUNTRY ELEVATOR AND TERMINAL OPERATORS 





SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


en ee 


Terminal Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont.—Capacity 3,550,000 bushels. 







RELIANCE own and operate over 200 country elevators such as the 
above in Western Canada. 


Served by all Railways 250 cars a day can be unloaded. 
Fully equipped with latest modern machinery for clean- 
ing, drying and handling grain, also with Marine 
Leg—unloading capacity 15,000 bus. an hour. 

Fast loading equipment for Lake vessels. 


SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS OF GRAIN 


Owners and operators of country, transfer and 
terminal elevators. 


Cable correspondents and Export Agencies 
throughout the world. 


RELIANCE GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


919 GRAIN EXCHANGE, WINNIPEG 
Export Offices: Smith-Murphy Co. Inc., 507 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. Smith-Murphy & Milroy, Ltd., Marine Building, VANCOUVER. 
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BUT RAINS DID COME AND 
GOOD CROPS ARE GROWING! 








Some people have persistently contended ‘That 
the Western drought is permanent . . . that the Great 
American Desert is steadily marching northward . . . 
that even if it does rain,” they said, ‘nothing will ever 
grow because the prairie soil is now sterile, fibre and 
fertility has all been blown away.” 


Our Company, hearing all this, accumulated, com- 
piled and studied the longtime records of the Prairies, 


and then, two years ago, announced:—''These pessi- 
mistic contentions are merely GREAT NONSENSE”. 


Nonsense, too, they have proved to be, for this 7 \ 
season normal rains once again have come to the 
Western drought areas, and good crops are now grow- 
ing even on the land that was badly blown. 







THE SLIP SYSTEM OF BERTHING. A part of Fort William’s newer industrial section. Here are grouped the 
Searle Terminal Elevator, the Grand Trunk Elevator—and in the right background, the Fort William Paper Co. of 
Abitibi 


EFFICIENT GRAIN MACHINERY 


Competition at every turn enables farmer to keep in- 


formed— inspection gives Canada market advantages 
BY GRANUM 


(THERE is probably no business in the Board takes complete control of is collected on every car of grain fo. 
the world more competitive than each elevator, every bushel in the weighing and inspection charges, an 

that of handling and buying grain. elevator is drawn off from its bin, additional fees are collected) wher 

Competition begins in the country. weighed, graded and transferred to grain is weighed out of termina 

There farmers are able to compare another bin. These annual weigh-ups' elevators. 

prices and grades they are offered have proved over and over again the a) 

for their grain at competitive coun- great degree of accuracy with which 

try elevators. Perhaps more import- weighing is conducted, accuracy al- RECORD OF AMERICAN CARS 


ant, they can compare prices at their most unbelievable to a layman who AND PEOPLE ACROSS PIGEON 


























The simple truth about the West is this, that when- 
ever normal rainfall occurs, then normal crops grow, 
and the records show that over a term of years—about 
eleven—rainfall does not change. 

















Past records also clearly reveal that in the drought 
areas wet years are succeeded by occasional dry years, 
which in turn are followed by seasons of good rainfall. 





































































































































































































local station with those offered in does not realize with what delicacy 
terminal markets and if not satis- there may be poised those great RIVER BRIDGE i 
fied locally they can ship their grain scales which can take the whole con- (Border Between Minnesota and l 
in carloads to terminal elevators. tents of a grain car at one time in Ontario) 
There is competition in the open their hoppers, or which, when dis- The Pigeon riter border is va 
market where price fluctuations are charging grain from the elevator can ‘most important road entrance | y 
measured by %& of a cent per bushel. weigh half a million pounds at one Fort William-Port Arthur, becauss a 
j There is competition between differ- time. It is not only the accuracy of is here cars coming from the Mid- 7% 
ent vessels for handling grain. There weighing that is testified to but also Western States and from Easter: ; 
Winnipeg SASKATOON - REGINA - EDMONTON Calgary is competition between’ different the accuracy of the cleaning opera- Canada cross the border. It is a beau- Pe 
aaech ports and different routes as well as tions in the elevator. Practically tiful entry to Canada. The road fron <r 
Fort William Vancouver between different markets abroad. every carload of grain entering the Duluth to within 15 miles of th = 
The slightest advantage that springs elevator carries dockage, that is dirt, border follows Lake Superior—some- sy 
up in one market or in one route chaff and other foreign matter, and times high up—sometimes at lake = 
must be met by others. The wheat the Government inspectors assess level. In anv weather it is beautifu 2 
a which was milled into flour for the this at perhaps as low as one half of ‘The last fifteen miles in Minnesota ar = 
bread for your morning toast might one per cent or perhaps ten times over a good but winding road, wher _ 
have gone to England or to Greece. that much. That dockage has all early in the morning or late at ni I 
Competition in itself might have had to be removed before the grain deer often cross before the motorist. 7 
brought about all the efficiencies and is shipped. Once in Canada the road becomes " 
economies of the grain handling sys- This regulation is intended to and of first class again. And following 5 
tem in Canada but alongside that does assure several important things. the Pigeon river—that old highwa 
competition and supplementing it One is the quality of Canadian wheat of the trapper and present highway a: 
there is the closest Government regu- shipped abroad under various grade of the pulp and timber interests m 
lation and inspection to which any names. Other grain is largely bought winds along presenting delightfu “A 
business in Canada is subject. Every abroad on the basis of sample. But views of river and distant mountains e 
bushel of grain which goes into one importers overseas buy Canadian year No. Cars No: Peopl I 
of these terminals has been Govern- grain on the basis of “Canadian cer- 1917 82 295 In 
ment graded and it is weighed in by  tificate final” in full confidence that 1918 18] 605 al 
Government weighmen. Every bushel grain will be up to. specifications. 1919 439 1.477 hi 
¥* + that leaves is again subject to Gov- Equally the inspection of grain as- 1920 959 9974 W 
ernment grading and Government sures payment to farmers on the 1991 1.347 4614 t 
| weighing. Not a bushel of grain can basis of the quality they produce. A 1999 1951 6777 3 
| CONSULTING ENGINEERS go into or come out of a terminal third point is that both farmers and 1923 y 3429 9°51) 
elevator except as it is inspected and traders are assured of the financial 1924 3467 12133 ( 
weighed and kept track of by the soundness of the grain handling 1925 ='810 920 335 ¥ 
Government. For every carload of system. The elevators post bonds 1926 6 S60 99960 | 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS FLOUR AND FEED MILLS grain deposited in the terminal ele- with the Government authorities to 1997 || 8661 aA, t] 
’ ’ vator a warehouse receipt is issued insure their ability to perform their 1928 8199 ) 
REPORTS AND APPRAISALS showing its weight and grade and obligations, Klevator warehouse re- 1929 10 443 
is certified to by the Board of Grain ceipts pass from hand to hand, or are 1930 11.538 ] 
Commissioners. Every warehouse re- deposited with banks as the basis of 1931 11'015 ‘ 
ceipt is registered by the Board and loans and absolute confidence is felt + he . n 
these receipts must be surrendered that the grain they call for will be 1932 7,61 ) 
SEVENTH FLOOR WHALEN BUILDING and cancelled by the Board when _ forthcoming when required. Raa3 5,529 I 
grain goes out. The Board of Grain The cost of administering the Can- LuS4 ‘ Sn 
Commissioners know what comes in ada Grain Act, under which the 1935 11,501 
P oO R T A R T 4 U R ss Oo M TA R l ) and what goes out and they keep con- Board of Grain Commissioners derive 1936 14,812 eat 
stant check to be sure that there is their authority, runs in a busy year 1937 17,000 96,665 i 
grain in the elevator to correspond’ to $2,000,000. The service is intended 1938 to date indicates a further i! 1) 
with every warehouse receipt issued. to be self-supporting and in some _ crease, and this despite an unusual n 
Once a year, or it may be oftener, years actually is so. A fee of $2.00 cool early summer. 
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TRANS-SHIPPING FLOUR. A large proportion of the Canadian West's flour output is loaded into boats at the 
Lake Head. Destination, the seaboard or direct to European countries. Loading, as here, is done partly by machinery, 
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partly by stevedores. 
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GOLF ON THE FOOTHILLS, The Fort William course has made splendid 

use of Mount McKay. There is a municipal course also in Fort William, 

operated by the Retail Merchants’ Association. Port Arthur also has a splendid 
privately owned club and a largely patronized municipal links. 


USES OF TERMINALS 


At First Cogs in Transportation System Now Have 
Added Marketing Services 


BY GRANUM 


‘(HE twin ports of Port Arthur and 

Fort William have _ frequently 
been described as the spouts of the 
unnel for Western Canada’s grain. 
But each of the terminal elevators 
s something of an individual spout 
for a specifie part of that grain. That 
s because the elevators of Western 
Canada, unlike those of the United 
States, have been integrated into 
systems. Each system consists of a 
number of country elevators, collect- 
ng grain as it is delivered by farm- 
ers and forwarding it to its own ter 
minal elevator. There may be fewer 
than one. hundred country elevators 
in such a system. The number may 
run to several hundred and in one 
ase it goes as high as a thousand. 
That integration has come about 
is a natural growth in the develop- 
ment of the grain trade of Western 
Canada and because the greater part 
of that grain is grown for export. 
lhe harbor front is the natural divid- 
ng line between the internal trade 
ind the export trade. West of the 
1arbor line grain is handled in 
wagonloads or in carloads. Beyond 
t is handled in much larger units, 
even as large as a shipload. 

The terminal elevators have come 
o play a large part, and a part not 
“xpected in earlier days, in the mer- 
‘thandising of the western crop. But 
that is not their primary function. 
Yriginally and still to a large extent 
he terminal elevator is a part of 
he transportation system. If grain 
s to be handled economically, it 
nust not only by handled in bulk, 
uit handled as a flowing commodity. 
If it is to flow into the hold of a 
essel it must be raised high enough 
o be discharged in a stream. So the 
irst terminals were railway built 
ind railway operated, although that 
phase of elevator operation passed 
many years ago 

Next it was recognized that ter 


minal elevators had a storage func- 


tion to perform. Grain must be ac 












PHE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, PORT ARTHUR, has, 
this office building—the finest in the 
as well as those of the Commission, 
Arthur has no city hall. In this build- 


among its many physical assets, 
city. Here the city offices are, 
Here Council meets, for Port 


ing, which overlooks Thunder Bay, a le 
firms have quarters. The building 


cumulated in sufficient quantity to 
provide loads for vessels. It must be 
stored until the ultimate consumers 
are ready for it, for what is harvested 
within a few weeks takes a whole 
year and some times longer to dis- 
pose of. Recognition of that fact 
brought the Dominion Government 
into ownership and operation of ter- 
minal elevators, as western farmers 
wanted a place where they could 
store their grain until they were 
ready to sell it and until the market 
was ready to absorb it. 


AT ONE time there was a theory 
- that the storage and warehousing 
of grain was a function entirely sep- 
arate from owning it and _ trading 
in it, and consequently that ware- 
housing was a natural function of 
Governments. The Government opera- 
tion of terminals was’ superseded 
some years ago when it became clear 
that the storage and handling of 
grain were an inseparable part of 
its merchandising. That grew evi- 
dent when western grain crops began 
to be counted by hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels instead of by tens 
of millions. An intermediate stage 
of ownership was necessary between 
the farmer who wanted to get his 
money quickly and the exporter who 
wanted to buy grain only as he need- 
ed it So it has come about that 
grain in the terminal may be owned 
by one of three different interests. 
The farmer may own some consider- 
able portion and hold directly or 
through his agent, a warehouse re- 
ceipt for the carload of grain he has 
deposited there. The exporter will 
own grain in various quantities, but 
usually only grain for which he has 
already arranged a forward sale. It 
may be a few days or it may be 
several months ahead, but a large 
percentage of grain will frequently 
be owned by the company operating 
a terminal elevator. Such ownership, 
together with the general machinery 







ading club and many leading # 
practically pays its way, . 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





IN PORT ARTHUR 
THE EVENING 


NEWS - CHRONICLE 
LEADS 


All Other Canadian Newspapers 
In Its Circulation Group 


IN 
ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 


There Must Be a Reason! 








of the future’s market, is one of the 
reasons why a farmer delivering 
grain in the country is always able 
to find an immediate purchaser for 
cash, no matter what the grade or 
kind of his grain. 
ee 

A large quantity of butter is manu- 
factured at the Late Head. 


eo 





The Trans-Canada highway takes 
you through realms of scenic 
splendor, opening to tourists and 
travellers alike a paradise un- 
dreamed. We were privileged to 


play a part in the construction of | 





NORTHERN WOOD PRESERVERS LIMITED 


FORMERLY ONTARIO CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 


PORT ARTHUR 


SOME OF OUR PROJECTS AND CUSTOMERS : 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Lid., 


Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
—8 mile flume 


Restoration of Fort George, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 


RE EI SLE IS NTE ESTO OTE EE IES TPE ETI SI BNE PENTOSE RAE LECT ET ELE ALT REE SEIU AO ILI TS PEE IE EDGEIO TEBE IE SI 








The Trans-Canada Highway during course of construction — now { 
completed (Port Arthur-—Schreiber). 


this important highway. 


Hewitson Construction 
Company, Limited 




























CANADA 
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Ontario Department of Highways 
Canadian Government Elevator 
Canadian National Railways 


Department of Transport 








FORT WILLIAM - . 


PORT ARTHUR 
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age ; yet 






| Construction work now underway on the Canadian Department 
Stores’ new Port Arthur building.—Barnett-McQueen, contractors. 






EE HAS been this company’s pleasure and good fortune to play a substantial 

part in the upbuilding of the Lake Head. In the construction of elevators 
in Fort William and Port Arthur, we have enjoyed leadership, as in other parts 
of Canada. Other construction work has had equal attention. 









Some contracts now in hand: | 






Canadian Department Stores’ new Port Arthur building. 





| 
Eighty bed addition to the Fort William Sanitarium. 


Important fills at the Bawlf, Reliance and Stewart Terminal elevators in Port 
, Arthur. 





Installations and remodelings in the United Grain Growers elevator. 





Rural bridges for the Ontario Department of Highways. 












OFFICERS 
\ W. R. Grant — President 


Major H. Cook 
Vice-President 





W. H. Small 
Chief Engineer and Secretary 


BARNETT-McQUEEN CO., LIMITED 


PORT ARTHUR FORT WILLIAM 














































THE PIGEON TIMBER CO., LTD. 


Head Offices, Fort William, Ontario 


TIMBER 
CONTRACTORS 


Pulpwood, Piling, Boom Timber, 
Sawed Lumber, Mining Timber 
















































Fully equipped at all times for large scale operations 





with caterpillar diesel tractors, 600 horses, commis- 





sary, cook camps, beds and blankets, saws, portable 













saw mills, road-building units, sleighs and river craft 


E: 


JOHNSON, 


President. 






all in first class condition. 


LAKE HEAD TRANSPORTATION CO.,LTD. 


\ Subsidiary of The Pigeon Timber Co., Ltd. 
































Four lake-going, all-steel barges, especially constructed for trans- 









portation of pulpwood to any port on the Great Lakes—each with a 






cargo Capacity of 2,200 cords. Most powerful all-weather, towing 












tug operating from Lake Superior’s north shore utility scows 






and modern loaders 


general service equipment for river 










driving booming and rafting. 






















BOWLKER PARK 
GARDENS 


Owned and operated by the company, 


IMPERIAL FURS and 
MODEL MINKERY 


One of largest diversified fur ranches 




















near Fort William, to demonstrate the on continent, established by company 






possibilities ahead in the development in 1933. Animals today number 10,000 


and 






of the agriculcural resources of North- mink, silver ring-necked fox, 













western Ontario. marten, fisher, nutria, karakul sheep. 










SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE WINDING KAMINISTIQUIA. Three miles west of ships’ turning basin. In centre of photo is mink farm and 
The mink and their fur companions are now being moved across river to higher ground, 
having been threatened by flood this spring. 


splendid farm development. 
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A SOUND CITY 


Through Difficult Years Port Arthur Has Balanced Its 
Budget --- Made Strong Position Stronger Still 


BY CHARLES GEORGE 


OW many Canadian cities have 
improved their position during the 
last ten years? 

A number certainly, and most cer- 
tainly Port Arthur has; for cold 
figures show progress in all major 
regards, so that the city—strong ten 
years ago—holds an enviable position 
today. 

Moreover figures only tell a part of 
the story. There is another story of 
improvement as for instance this, that 
where money has been expended for 
relief a goodly measure of benefit has 
been secured. 

Here was the situation of Port 
Arthur ten years ago—in the glorious 
boom days. 

Population, 18,305. 

Net debt, $3,974,083. 

Net debt per capita, $217.10. 

Taxable assets, $20,676,790. 

Revenue expended, $1,007,261. 

Tax rate—41 mills. 

Net relief expenditure paid out of 
current revenue, $12,923. 

Deficit, $8,955.00. 

Bank loans, overdraft not 
ing capital loans, $335,364.64. 

Not a bad situation; but relief costs 
began to climb at Port Arthur, as 
everywhere else, and the need for the 
greater care and skill became evident. 
Fortunately this care and skill was 
employed, and without any niggard- 
liness the situation improved. 

It is noteworthy that in 1929—the 
big boom year—Port Arthur’s deficit 
reached $66,770, the biggest deficit in 
the past twenty years. Doubtless 
cities like nations get into debt in 
good times and extricate themselves 
in days of difficulty. Of course there 
were difficulties in that year. It was 
not as good from a grain standpoint 
by any means as the year before. 
Newsprint however was still in keen 
demand. However there it is—a 
deficit in 1929 of $66,770; and a tax 
rate of 43 mills. Quite a difference in 
1937 when the tax rate had been 


includ- 


dropped to 38 mills and a surplus was 
shown of $17,779. 
In other details those 1937 figures 


are gratifying—must be very gratify- 
ing to the Mayor, the Council and the 
officials who had so much to do with 


bringing them about. Here is the 
comparison with the 1927 figures 
given above: 

1937 


Population, 20,724. 

Net debt, $2,174,947. 

Net debt per capita, $104.95. 

Taxable assets, $26,041,646. 

Revenue expended, $1,031,392.38. 

Tax rate, 38 mills. 

Net expenditure for relief—all paid 
out of current revenue, $40,178. 

Surplus, $17,779. 

Bank loans and overdraft, $163,- 
182.04. 

This is the story of a city which has 
paid its way—has made ends meet— 
for taking the last ten-year period, 
from 1928 to 1937 inclusive, there has 
been a surplus of $56,698 and this in 
face of the necessarily high relief 
charges all of which were paid out of 
revenue. 

Now—well into the new year of 
1938—the sound position of Port 
Arthur is being further evidenced. 
The tax rate has been dropped a mill 
to 37 mills; and the bank loans and 
overdrafts have been practically 
wiped out, now standing at $13,400. 

A few other facts from 1937 will be 
of interest—especially to bond buyers: 

The current revenue was $1,049,- 
170.93. The tax levy was $1,025,- 
522.15, of which $122,117.65 was un- 
collected. 

The tax rate broke up as follows: 
General 19.474, debenture 5.204, school 
13.322. 

The population showed a growth of 
over 1,200 as compared with the popu- 
lation of five years ago. 

A well-managed city, Port Arthur— 
a city of sound industries—heavy 
capital investment making for perma- 
nence. A city centering in a rapidly 
developing area so that feeders are 
widening. Moreover old feeders are 
sound. The city enjoys good manage- 
ment; and the type of men in office 
suggests that a similar type will suc- 








Top. Where ten thousand mink 
are housed. Each box has mother 
and kits—usually only one or two. 


Above. Mink in different quar- 


ters strutting his stuff. They are 
vicious. 

Right. One of the new breed 
of foxes. 
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en 


ceed, if, as and when the presen! 
representatives are succeeded. 


Port Arthur should go still furthe: 
along the road of sound municipa 
finance—a model for many. Fortun 
ately it not only is a city which re 
pays study from a financial stand 
point but which invites study in the 
sense that it, and its neighbor city o 
Fort William, make ideal conventio: 
centres. Bond dealers—insurance com 
panies — bankers— might well con 
sider this section for convention lo 
cation. It has everything that is 
needed. 
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MINK BIG BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 29) 
centrated on attaining the finest 
mink pelts for world auctions, the 
ranch today is developing more and 
more the newest fox type, the silver 
ring-neck, and is achieving success 
with marten and fisher, so difficult 
to breed successfully in captivity 
Nutria, a South American swamp 
beaver, and karakul sheep from cen 
tral Asia, are more recent additions 
to the animal colony that make the 
ranch probably the most diversified 
on the continent. 

Expansion plans will find the in 
dustry’s “assets” valued at close to 
half a million dollars while the pres 
ent annual turnover exceeds $100,- 
000—all from a boyhood daydream ot 
the founder that some day he wanted 
to raise animals. 

Original mink stock 
four sources, Quebec, 
kon and Alaska. Since that day com 
plete birth-to-death records of every 
animal have been kept in an elabor 
ate system of card indexing and book 
keeping. Any other system would be 
impossible in fact. 


came from 
Labrador, Yu- 


With more than one million pounds 


of food consumed each year, mors 
than 2,000 matings to be supervised 
each breeding season, 2,000 pelts te 


be prepared for the market each au 
tumn, and a complete regrading of 
every mink to be carried out each 
year, accuracy in records is the man 
agement’s first essential. 

By charting the origin and history 
of every animal selective breeding 
improves the coats of each succeed 
ing generation. Female mink defi 
cient in one particular quality 
are mated to males in which the nec 
essary quality is predominant, so 
resulting offspring show a better bal 
ance and higher grade of coat. Each 
year average quality has been stepped 
up from 10 to 25 per cent and to ac 
complish this consistent improvement 


experienced mink graders from New 
York visit the ranch each year t 
check and regrade every animal. 


Five thousand pounds of food are 
consumed by the animals every day, 
freshly prepared and made up of a 
wide variety of food materials that 
contain every vitamin in exact pro 
portion. Milk eggs, vegetables, to- 
matoes, fish, liver, hearts, meat, 
lungs, tripe, brains, blood, bone, cer 
eals and kelp all play a part in pro 


viding the balanced diet. Even cod 
liver oil is included in the winter 
months. 


The animals are housed in row 
upon row of metal and frame pens 
under shade trees, and receive al- 
most “nursery” care with the result 


that losses through death are less 
than five per cent each year. 

And does Mr. Johnson know his 
animals? 

Recently a mink cape owned by 
his wife was stolen from their New 
York hotel suite. The thief was 
nabbed and the fur piece retrieved 


Asked by the bench to identify the 
cape, Mr. Johnson merely pointed to 
one pelt in it. 

“Why, that one there is Willie,” 
he said, “I raise¢ him from a baby.” 
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Then, during the winter, the paper 


machines can roll their output two ; ——— 
ways—partly into cars for transpor- sa —— 
tation to the market, and partly into 5 ee 


the warehouse, so that when in 
spring supplies in the hands of pub- 
lishers have been reduced this stored 
paper can be shot out, full advantage 
thus being taken of the lower lake 
freight rate. 

By these methods the advantage of 
water shipping has been extended. f 
Actual water shipment can be made 
from mid April to approximately 
December Ist, apparently leaving ‘ 
some four and a half months during “hee 
which low water freight rates cannot 
be secured. But by building up sup- 
plies at the receiving ports before 
navigation closes this interregnum aN 
during which more expensive rail % 
: freight must be used, is being cut ne, 

, , ~» > ; r ikea . oy Lr. 
FROM MILL TO STEAMSHIP. This loading operation at The Great Lakes dock shows one big advantage of water location. ets De te ee eee es 


GO THIS great district—the location THESE FINE HOMES ON HILL CREST PARK look over the city to 
~ on Lake Superior with its in- Thunder Bay. 

flowing rivers—means much to the 

newsprint and pulp mills. But, as if ; i i 

I 





; : : dous importance to the Lake Head on wood peeling operations. 
y way of returning thanks, the mills istrict because it fits in with the Yes, important indeed to the pulp 
| k i 1 a Dj s Gi mean much to the districts. other great industries. To give year and paper companies of Fort Wil- 
> VA/ A Consider the question of employ- round employment for unskilled liam and Port Arthur is their posi- 
a e ed istrict ives Quality ood, dvantages ment—important indeed _ in these Jjabor. For example, men work in tion at the Lake Heads and large 
f WwW days. Directly and indirectly*the the great Terminal Grain Elevators indeed has been their part in making 
= s pulp and paper mills have given per- 4, . P > cr i ate » Lake . and the whole gre: 
ae z : as the rush of the crop is on. Later the Lake Head, and the whole great 
oO ater Mills Give Needed Employment haps the steadiest employment of they go into the woods to cut pulp surrounding district, one of the 
any industry at the Lake Head. One wood, and many of them continue soundest in Canada—with a promise 


mill alone employs 500 men when sre during es er carrying which assures a still greater Canada. 

BY CHARLES GE ORGE fully operating as it was during 1937 a oo ee ee ee 
; and had a payroll of close t: $1,000,- 
oe sae hs : 000—this altogether aside from the 
[His paper age, as it has been costs, for just as the great factor, some four and a half months, but also high wages paid by wood operators. 
sen! called, is well served by the Lake pulp wood, is brought to the mill because newsprint firms and _ the Then the mills mean much to local 
Head. chiefly through agency of abundant mills alike consider it prudent to industry and to outside manufactur- 
the: ut another way, the pulp and streams and the Lake, so much im- ship tonnage by rail as well as by ers. For example during 1937 one 

sipa paper companies mean much to the portant materials as coal, (roughly bottom 


c D ] sé i oal, j . Also many customers are so Lake Head company expended $230,- ® 
tun district and the district means much speaking 10% of material costs, and situated as to make Lake delivery 000 in what might be called ordinary 
1 Tre to them. 5‘ : of which one mill alone consumed impossible. But the tendency to use rehabilitation and expansion work. 

ake this last statement first. The sixty thousand i 37 j i 


and Tal ! tons in 1937) is water transportation to the fullest There was expansion of the storage 

he district means a great deal to the brought in by boat. Other important possible extent is a very real one and warehouse—expansion of the sulphite | RETAILERS TOTHRIFTY CANADIANS | TO THRIFTY | RETAILERS TOTHRIFTY CANADIANS | 

0 pulp and paper companies because materials given this cheap ride are is evidenced by the warehousing capa- plant. There was improvement in 

ttior it enables them to render the very sulphur—of which one mill imports city of some of the Fort William- the timber area. And such expendi- 

éam highest service to paper users. This some three thousand tons — a year, Port Arthur mills. One has so in- tures are continuing in 1938 when 

on is so first of all because the northern lime rock of which some five thou- creased its warehouse as to be able an extension has been made to boiler 

arn sp! uce, which abounds, has matured sand tons are used by a mill. to house nine thousand tons of news- house equipment, repairs to docks— | Stores in : 

te slowly, is of the very highest grade _ Reverting to the advantageous de- print. This means that it can, be- dredging operations; and when, as | 
and means that newsprint produced livery costs given by the mill’s tide fore the end of navigation, send in the case of practically all the com- 
from it ree a strength which is of bese Leet it should perhaps be down reserve supplies to the various panies, expenditures for opening up London, St. Catharines, FORT WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR, Guelph, 

hath great advantage to newspaper con- Made clear that the mills do not ports. Some of these supplies will timber limits are continuing—expen- . iil . 
sumers—greatly reducing breakages make all their deliveries by water. be accepted by the aewaoriat com- ditures for construction of + 7: | ee et Cee Tene eee ee 
on the presses, and other wastage. This is true not only because lake panies and some will be kept in stor- mills, roads. Lindsay, North Bay, Oshawa, Brantford, Ont.; Quebec City, Sherbrooke, 
Moreover the district abounds in’ transportation is discontinued during age to be fed out during the winter. Labor in the woods is of tremen- 


other woods used as a mixture with 
the spruce to give that ink receptivity 
demanded by publishers in this age 
when half tone reproduction is so 
important. Low costs are made pos- 
sible for the newsprint mills because 
of their proximity to limits and be- 
cause of the unusual extent to which 
they May use water transportation. 
This water transportation, indeed is 
a major factor from the time the 
spruce is rolled into the river until 
the newsprint is delivered at the 
water port, be it Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland. 


Three Rivers, Que.; Saint John, Fredericton, N.B.; Winnipeg, Man 


* 


ZELLER’S LIMITED 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES MONTREAL 








Thunder Bay Co-Operative Dairy 


N THE rivers and the great harbor LIMITED 

pulp is kept in reserve, to be fed 
to the mill as required or to be sent Pasteurized Dairy Products { 
along to the mammoth wood piles 


from which the mill is largely fed 
when winter ice stops the jack ladder 
from river to saws. 

The position at tide water not only 
gives the Lake Head mills cheap de- 


oh} livery of newsprint but great advan- IN THE MILL. Logs from river or car are carried on conveyor belts and cut into four-foot lengths PORT ARTHUR « o ONTARIO 


age in holding in check production by saws working in pairs. 


: itibi Power & Paper Company, Limited 


Milk, Cream, Ice Cream, Butter, Buttermilk, Etc. 





Quality, Service, Courtesy Producer to Consumer 








silver 
rin! Owning and Operating Mills at: Iroquois Falls, Ont.; Smooth Rock Falls, Ont.; Fort William, Ont.; Port Arthur, Ont.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Espanola, Ont.; Sturgeon Falls, Ont.; Beaupré, Que.; Pine Falls, Man. 
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Kk defi 
amet ee " - Kaministiquia Power Co., 

P Thunder Bay Paper Co., Limited, a whoily owned sub- 
int, so LT owne sub 
a bal Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, a sidiary, develops hydro-electric 

Each wholly owned subsidiary, has a power at Kakabeka Falls on the 
popped capacity of 78,000 tons a ed and Kaministiquia River near Fort 

0 ac Z su terri- rreaee ie . . s . 
Shen is suitably located to PP. oie William, Ontario. It is capable 
m New tory whence comes a goodly f ‘d of producing approximately 35,- 
year t tion of the business contracte 000 electrical horsepower. Under 
mal. from Abitibi. Situated at the franchise, the company operates 
- Sn head of the Great Lakes, it pos- in the city of Fort William and 
. i sesses important renee Qe vicinity. It supplies power for 
Is that the saving of freight charges to commercial purposes to some 
ict pro Lake ports. forty customers. Also, under con- 
les, to- tract with Abitibi Power and 

meat, >, . ; ai be : 
Salk ane Paper Company, Limited, it sup- 
in pro plies power to the Fort William | 
yen cod paper mill owned by that 
winter corporation. 

| 
in row 
ne pens 
sive al- 
> result | 
ire less 
10W his 
med by 
sir New The Fort William division has an annual capacity of 52,000 tons. Splendidly located as to pulp wood 
ef was supply it also has, through its location on the Fort William harbor, advantages of water transportation. 
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Head Office: Iroquois | Falls, Ont. | Executive ce: Universi ty Avenue, Toronto 
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Our lines 
of the 


Port 











are 
world’s foremost 
manufacturers. 


Arthur 


SATURDAY 


MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


SERVING THE MINING, LUMBERING AND POWER INDUSTRIES 
OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES AND NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


Marshall-Wells’ Port Arthur Branch brings to Thunder Bay District the experience of the 





Marshall-Wells’ organization to intelligently fill your every requirement. 


From the earliest days of the development of Mining, Lumber- 
ing and Power 
through the years, up to the more recent wonderful discoveries 
and development at Flin Flon, Central 
Central Ontario, 
Bay District, and the well known British Columbia fields in 


Developments in the 


Island Lake, 


Great Bear, 


Canada, 
West and Mid-West, 
leading distributors of 
Red Lake, 


Thunder 


Manitoba, 


Kenora, Outfits, 


knowledge of the requirements of their territory. 


representative 


Branch . . 


MARSHALL-WELLS COQO., 


37-39 SOUTH CUMBERLAND STREET, PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 


Marshall-Wells 
service to the mining trade. 
Hardware, 
Construction Supplies, 
Paints and Finishes, Automotive Supplies, Kelvinator 
Refrigeration and Groceries, etc. 


Mine Operation Supplies, 


have 


carried 
This has made them recognized as 


Assay 


on their tradition of 


Office Equipment, 


Prospecting 


USE OUR EXPERIENCE—Address your requirements and enquiries to Marshall-Wells Co. Ltd., Port 
Arthur, with the secure knowledge that it will be given prompt and expert attention by men with special 


Grocery Dept. especially equipped 
to 





& 


ive 





you the 





best of service 


and prices. 


LIMITED 





Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. 


PASCOL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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BOILERS - HEATING 


’ and POWER 
Firebox Type Brickset oT 
Portable 
Horizontal Retur? Tub 
Vertical and Locomot 
Ty! 
Pascol Types H iN 4 LO 
Electric Welded Steel 
Heating Boilers 


BUILDERS’ WOODWORK 


Millwork Department 
Offers a Complete Service 
in Builders’ Woodwork 


Our 


Sash-Doors 


Sash-Storm 
Interior Finish——Stair Work 
Cabinet Work 


Electric Refrigeration 
Equipment for 
Commercial Installations 


PRODUCTS 


PULP and PAPER MILL 


and 


MINING MACHINERY 


We build a Complete Line of 


Pulp and 


Paper Mill 
Machinery 


Mining Equipment, Includ- 


ing 


Cc 


an 


Mine Cars - Cages - Skips 
Buckets - Ete. 
Be Promptly Supplied 


STEEL SHIPS - ENGINES - BOILERS and AUXILIARIES - SHIP REPAIRS 


TANKS - SMOKE STACKS and BREECHINGS - STRUCTURAL STEEL 








CASTINGS: 


IRON, BRASS, BRONZE and 


ALUMINUM. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 


PORT ARTHUR 
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CANADA'S MOST MODERN PAPER MILL 
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Arthur mill (above) is the newest and largest of 

Papers modernly -equipped paper-producing 
n these Provincial mills in Canada come the uniform, 
ers which have been the most-used 


papers for more than a quarter century. 


ire buying paper stock for advertising, publishing, 


look for the Provincial trademark as a 


Provincial 


dealers throughout Canada. 


PROVINCIAL PAPERS 


PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


Head Office 


Mills at 


Toronto 
Mille Roches 


Branch Sales Office: Montreal 
Thorold - Georgetown (2) - Port Arthur 
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Reserve supply in Current River pond, Port Arthur. Note rafts along breakwater. Shown 


also in northern part of Port Arthur are group of elevators and the sleeping giant, as nearly always in the distance. 


THE PULP EXPORT PROBLEM 


Product of Forest Has Varied Uses and Destinations — 
Differences as to Policy Regarding Sale of Pulpwood 


BY GEORGE GORDON 







"THE pulp and timber industry of the 
Lake Head, while entwined with 
the newsprint and paper production 
industry of the Lake Head, has other 
ramifications. Some of these present 
problems of Provincial or National 
policy, but for the purpose of this 
review these are being suggested, 
merely, by presentation of facts, as 
SATURDAY NIGHT understands them 
from observation on the spot. 
First in the picture is this 
that there are, at the Lake 
timber operators who—from 
own land or from Crown lands or 
from lands held by others such as 
Pulp and Paper Company—remove 
wood on a contract basis or for sale. 
This wood is sometimes suitable for 
railway ties—a big industry exists in 
supplying these. Some of the wood 
goes to Geraldton for mine use, and 
doubtless as that great mining area 
further extends still more will go for 
this purpose. Then the timber oper- 
ators dispose of pulpwood, and dis- 
pose of it in a number of ways. They 


fact: 
Head, 
their 


may, and many do, sell to the four 
great plants which are operating at 
the Lake Head. They may, and in 
many cases do, sell to American 
newsprint mills. These sales are 
usually effected through representa- 
tives of these mills who are located 


at the Lake Head. Then these timber 
operators sel! their pulpwood to U.S. 
fine paper mills, again usually 
through the representatives of these 
at the Lake Head. 

The pulpwood thus sold is con- 
veyed to the American mills in two 
or three different ways. Great rafts 
are taken across Lake Superior 
drawn by powerful little tugs. A risk 
here to be sure. Let a storm come 
and danger of heavy losses arises 
losses which when they arise are only 
in a measure covered by insurance; 
but in spite of the distance and the 
hazard, these rafts go out very fre- 
quently throughout the summer. 

Then pulpwood is loaded in boats, 


many of them particularly adapted 
for the purpose. The loading is a 
skilful job, jack ladders being used 


to draw the pulpwood up from the 
harbor. In these bottoms the pulp- 
wood is conveyed across or down the 
lake with much greater safety than 


when rafted but of course at higher 
cost. 
In all cases this wood handled by 





MECHANICAL 
speed up handling of the great rolls 
of newsprint. 


AIDS are used to 


the timber operator is wood taken out 
by his own organization or wood which 
has been sold to him by settlers who 
get a very important cash revenue 
from such sales. Or the wood may 
come to the timber operator from 
small operators—often called stump 
ranchers—men who are more con- 
cerned with cutting pulpwood than in 
clearing any land for agricultural 
purposes, 


(THE two schools of thought about 
this sale of Canadian pulpwood to 
American interests 
speaking, as follows: 
Against Exportation. This sale of 
Canadian pulpwood is building up 
competition for the Canadian mills 
it does not matter whether the pulp- 
wood goes to newsprint mills or to 
fine paper mills in the United States 
for this Canadian pulpwood increases 
the supply of pulpwood in the United 
States, thereby making more of it 
available for use in competitive 
American-made newsprint. 


are, roughly 








limits. There is difference of opinion 
on the contention that export should 
be only from free hold land, no 
from Crown lands as recently mad 
possible. 

As has been indicated the news 
print companies often buy wood fron 
timber operators—in a number o! 
cases make contact with these timbe) 
operators for wood which the oper 
ator may cut on the company’s own 
land or which he may supply fron 
land on which he has rights. The: 
the companies are buying direct fron 
settlers. It is a daily occurrence to 
see cars of wood from settlers coming 
in for which the full market price is 
paid. The paper companies make 
point to buy this wood. By so doing 
of course, they tend to prolong th: 
life of their own limit but, far more 
important in their eyes, by so doing 
they give to the settler the cas! 


revenue which he requires and which 
makes for healthy conditions in the 
community. 
panies, of 


The 
course, 


Lake 


serve 


Head 
their 


Com 
ow! 





COLLECTING FOR EXPORT. 


Small pulpwood raft in foreground with 


part of Port Arthur waterline in background. Tug is off for more wood to 
make up load for the United States. 


Enabling the American newsprint 
mills to get pulpwood it is claimed 
puts off the day when they will either 
move their plants to Canada or at 
least establish pulp production plants 


in Canada which would, of course, 
make for more labor. 

For this exportation. A certain 
amount of this establishes a sound 


market it is claimed—makes for com- 
petition which means that the cutter 
gets the true value of what he cuts. 
A certain amount of this export of 
pulpwood is desirable it is said be- 
cause this enables timber operators 
to cut that wood which, if not cut, 
will deteriorate. 

Ail seem to agree that this exporta- 
tion should be held within reasonable 
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PORT ARTHUR 





80 No. Cumberland St 


purposes in getting that wood fo 
conversion into Canadian-made pape 
rather than freeing it to have any 
part in holding up the production o 
American mills which, in some cases 
are situated at points where no pulp 
wood at all is adjacent. 

ee 

There are 2,500 

Lake Head district, and in 
average cash receipts were 
as $650—an increase of 
previous year. Dairy products, ha 
and potatoes together, account fo 
85% of the farmers’ total cash incom: 
which is estimated at  $1,600,00' 


farmers in th 
1937 thei 
estimate 
$50 over th: 


Nearly twice this amount of foo¢ 
stuffs is imported into this distric 
each year 


The J. H. McLennan Lumber Company 
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MAKING READY. 


APER production 





Icing the main h 
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aul road to secure solid foundation for 


the heavy loads of logs to come. 


FUTURE FOR PAPER 


Employment at Lake Head Depends on Conditions in 
United States --- Encouraging Factors 


BY GEORGE GORDON 


being 


ps so impor- 

ant to the Lake Head—as is in- 
jicaled elsewhere—it follows that the 
outlook for newsprint is of major 


be recognized that 


portance and unfortunately it must 


there exist ser- 


ious problems; so serious indeed are 
these that the newsprint industry will 
hardly exert the tremendously help- 
ful influence upon the Lake Head 
district during the coming winter 
that it did a year ago. This is so 
hecause of demand, which as far as 
mewsprint is concerned, unhappily, is 
ery considerably down. Not so with 
Hine papers which are manufactured 
hy one of the Lake Head great com- 
panies Provincial and which 


hrough its splendid organization and 


onnection in Western Canada _ is 
nding very satisfactory outlets—but 
vy its newsprint machines, Provin- 


ind the Abitibi’s plants of Thun- 


ler Bay and Fort William and The 
rei Lakes plant are suffering di- 
minished orders. Great Lakes for 


vample, having 


production 


capacity 


me 100,000 tons yearly, actually 


iced during 


1937 


112,000 tons. In 


about the best an alert but con- 
ervative Management dares to hope 
a total output of some 85,000 
ns—a percentage of capacity pro- 


but 


Average 


All this curtailment 


roadl situation—bac 
nited States. Bac 
esult of reduced 
teduced 
advertising. 
smaller 
with other 
business 
the 


In’a 
aaa s 


ealls 
ipled 
bad 
demand 
great 
tes—is buying 
tion 


to some degree 
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THE GREAT LAKES PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED 


1 
1 


purchasing 
purchasing 
Less 
papers 
curtailments 
mergers 
f 

customer 
substantially 

a year ago and so there is a 
generally throughout 


mn far in excess of the Canadian 
still down 


from 1937. 
to 
in 
is 


due 
business 
business 


is one 
the 
the 
power. 
means 
advertising 
and _ this, 
due 

has dimin- 
tonnage. So 

the United 
less 
re- 
Canada 
mills 


power 


or 


the 


in of 


Fort William and Port Arthur. So 
there are fewer men employed in the 
blants—or for shorter hours—and so 
there will be fewer men in the woods 
this winter. 

The future, in a broad way, de- 
pends upon conditions in the United 
States. More and more Canada is 
exporting to other countries, but 
while Canada’s exports to the United 
States are not now quite as large a 
percentage of Canada’s total exports 
as they were some years ago, Can- 
ada’s total output capacity has 
increased that our exports to 
United States should be larger 
tons than they have been for 
if Canada’s mills are to be 
employed. 

Two important facts, there are: 

First—Supplies of newsprint—heavy 
in the United States at the end of 
19387 when, due to increased labor 
costs, prices were known to be ad- 
vancing from their very low mark— 
have now been brought back to nor- 
mal. This, coupled with a seeming 
improvement in business across the 
line, may be expected to bring about 
increasing orders, a happy situation 
indeed that has already been felt at 
the Lake Head to some extent. 

The other point—complicated 
other factors—is the advantage on 
the market which the Lake Head 
mills enjoy by reason of their favor- 
able operating costs and by reason 
of their very favorable delivery 
costs,—both due to water transporta- 
tion. 

While the market at the moment is 
not entirely favorable, when consider- 
ing the future products other than 
newsprint may well be borne in mind. 
Sulphite pulp can be produced by the 


so 
the 
in 
years 
fully 


by 


mills at Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam—-Was so produced to consider- 
able extent last year—to such an 


extent as to have a substantial influ- 
ence on company balance sheet. 


seems certain. 
must be considered the whole widen- 
ing use of products from wood. 
relates, of course, to the demand for 


SATURDAY 


There is surplus ground wood capa- 
also, and the market for this 
become brisk sooner than now 
Then, of course, there 


may 


This 


NIGHT 


various forms of pulp but it also sug- 
gests the possibility that, as years go 
by, more of this processing will take 
place at the Lake Head due to the 
advantages it offers of proximity to 
high grade raw materials, of cheap 
accessibility of markets. 


FARM WITHIN CITY 


Pioneering Wenture Now Under Way at Fort William 


---Barren Lands Worked on Large Scale 
BY ALEXANDER PHILLIPS 


AY FARMER goes to town! 
- : 

Literally. 

And he intends to stay. 

In this year of grace Fort William 
considers the phenomenon of being 
a city of many thousand urban homes 
—and one farm within its corporate 
limits. 

Peaceful penetration urban 


of the 


acres by agricultural aggression pre- 
fents a spectacle new in the field of 
invasion. 

Let the League of Nations be re 
assured, however, that the farming 
foray across the municipal borders 


was unaccompanied by bloodshed, ex- 
change of diplomatic notes, or pro- 
tests. On the contrary, the movement 
was made with the complete co-opera- 
tion of the civie authorities and a 
large chunk of the city’s domain dedi- 
eated to agricultural production. Only 
loss was perspiration. 

Five hundred of the city’s more than 


9,000 acres are being brought under 
cultivation this year through a 10- 


year plan of specialized crop produc- 
tion conceived by Edward E. Johnson, 
lakehead industrialist. One thousand 
acres may be embraced when the farm 
scheme is going full tilt. 

Swampy and scrub-covered, the tract 
is city-owned and has lain sour and 
unproductive near the western bound- 
aries of the municipality since incor- 
poration. 

“This whole region can be made 
into the garden spot of Canada,” de- 
elared Mr. Johnson this year and he 


TRACTORS 
AND MEN. 
These combine to 
harvest the 
spruce needed to 
keep Lake Head 
paper mills sup- 
plied. 


promptly set forth to prove his con- 
tention in the city’s own backyard by 
leasing the property. 

“The real wealth of this area,’ he 
said, in the humus of the soil 
When an ounce of gold is mined from 
the quartz it is irreplaceable. But the 
soil will give of its treasures for all 
time. Merely the application of intelli- 
gence in developing the kinds of crops 
suited to the district and commercially 
marketable is required.” 

With forthright determination, he 
had the land cleared of its rank foli- 
age that produced only insect swarms. 
Huge caterpillar tractors broke into 
the virgin earth, plowed, disked and 
harrowed it for first greenfeed yields 
this year. What was a picture of 
desolate swamp and bush is being 
transformed into waving field of 
green. 

By the time the land is ready for 
specialization in crops, Mr. Johnson 
will be prepared to proceed with the 
next step in his plan. 

At Bowlker Park Gardens, his 250- 
acre show place in the Kaministiquia 
Valley, scientific experimentation with 
various crops is underway. In two 
huge greenhouses, enclosed in 20,000 
square feet of glass, propagation of 
seed types, effect of artificial lighting 


“is 


stimulation of growth by electrical 
soil heating and other methods are 
being employed to produce the best 
varieties for the district’s soil, cl: 
matic and other conditions. 

Already this farm has_ produced 
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THE WOOD PILES. 


Carried from mill by stacker, pulp wood is stored 
to give winter supply. 


exhibition prize winners in cucum- 
bers, cauliflower, pumpkins, squash, 
melons, parsley, celery, leaf and head 
lettuce, brussels sprouis, parsnips and 
broccoli. Fruits and berries are next. 

“We'll select the crops we can grow 
best on a large scale and turn this 
region into an exporting instead of 
importing one. There are millions of 


P. H. B. DAWSON, F.C.A. 


Fellow of the 


Institute of Chartered 


acres in the district awaiting only — se sie 
development,” he says. Accountants of Ontario 
e °@ 

For eleven months of 1937 
placements were 11,706 at the Em- CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
ployment Office in Port Arthur, an 

increase of 68% over 1936, and a ROYAL BANK BLDG. 
record for the Port Arthur Labour 


Bureau. Placements for woods opera- 
tions were a large proportion of total. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO 








CHAPPLES 


FORT WILLIAM 


From a very small beginning in 1909, this 
institution has faithfully served the people ol 
this district with seasonable mer handise trom 


the {, 


family and home. 


four corners ol the work tor person, 


Devoted to the determination to excel in 
Quality, Value and Service, CHAPPLES 
maintains its long ac knowledged position as 
the leading Departmental Store al the Head 
of the Lakes. 













Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE NEWSPRINT 


and 


SULPHITE PULP 











Paper Mill at Fort William, Ontario 
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E. ALDRICH 
H. PONTING 


L. J. BEIT, General Manager 


ENGLAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
FE. K. CARLISLE, Asst. Treas. and Comptroller 


DIRECTORS™ 


Cc. H. CARLISLE, President 
G.. LONG, K.C., Vice-President 
A. D. COBBAN 
J. W. McCURDY 


C. B. SHIELDS 


RAY LAWSON 


C. MICHELS, Mi 
S. T. McCAVOUR, 


HE FORT WILLIAM MILL equipment includes two paper machines (304” 


Toronto Office—204 Richmond Street West 


a Great Lakes Paper Company mill at 
Fort William, Ontario. The loading 
dock, from which paper goes by vessel to 
the Great Lakes ports is shown. The storage 
warehouse, just behind the dock, has been 
substantially enlarged since this picture was 
taken and now will house approximately 
one month’s output of mill. At the left is 
the coal dock. The train shed is located at 
the north end of the main mill building. 
The three wood piles contain up to 75,000 
cords of pulp wood. 


and 264” respectively) affording an annual capacity of 110,000 tons newsprint, 


and also excess sulphite mill capacity sufficient to provide approximately 15.000 


tons annually of unbleached sulphite pulp for export. 


The location of the Mill is particularly favorable for low cost operation. The 


Mill is situated on tide-water, has facilities for storage of newsprint for water trans- 


portation to American consumers, operates its own coal handling plant, and is able 


LEO J. HEIT 


to take advantage of cheap vessel transportation on coal and other operating supplies. 


Power is supplied under a contract with the Hydro Electric Power Commission of 


ll Superintendent 


Resident Engineer 


Ontario. The Mill is served by the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. 
Its location on the Kaministiquia River affords facilities for convenient transportation 
to the Mill, by driving and rafting, of raw pulpwood supplies. 





















































IS THERE GOOD FISHING? 


This little lake trout was caught at Rossport, 


Ont., near Port Arthur and Fort William, on July 17, weight 411/, Ibs. 


SOUND UTILITIES 


24) 

will have to be upped, or at least that 
the capital structure will need some 
readjustment. The situation is so 
healthy, however, and any further 
capital outlay will so obviously be 
balanced by an increase in customers 
and revenue, that a continuation of 


surpluses assured. 


(Continued from Page 


seems 


THE waterworks department of 

Port Arthur gives the three major 
adequate supply of pure 
water, at a low cost and with profit 
to the Public Utilities Commission 
and so to the citizens. 

Here are a few salient facts: 

Invested capital in this department 

amounts to $1,805,000. Net debenture 
debt as at Dec. 31, 1937, 
Gross earnings, 1937, totaled $163,200 
which, after all charges, including 
heavy retirement of debentures, left 
a net surplus of $16,300. 

Substantial reductions in deben- 
tures scheduled for the years 1938-43 
will steadily, and quite sharply, re- 
luce operating costs. Present deben- 
will be entirely retired by 1951 
that this present 
debenture will not be changed 
since the Commission Chairman has 
expressed himself as follows in course 
of a splendid speech to the Rotary 
Club: the Commission's inten- 
tion to limit extensions of its facilities 
to where revenue return is sufficient 
O carry apital outlay required. 
In other words indiscriminate laying 


t mains will not be carrie 


requisites 


tures 
ind it seems likely 


basis 
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INSTITUTE, PORT 


The system, which gets its water 
from Lake Superior, includes the Bare 
Point Pumping plant equipped with 
three pumps rated at 2,000 Imp. 
gallons per minute adequate on two 
pump operation for delivering 3,000,- 
000 gallons per day into the system. 
The average daily consumption in 
1937 was 2,720,000 gallons per day. 
The per capita consumption was 125 
gallons per day exclusive of large in- 
dustrial plants, which is somewhat 
above average consumption  else- 
where. The distribution system 
throughout the city includes 69.38 
miles of pipe varying in diameter 
from 24 inches on force mains from 
pumping plant to a minimum of 4 
inches in outlying districts served. In 
1937 service was given to 4,302 cus- 
tomers. 


WE JOIN 


(Continued from 


HANDS 


Page 21) 
some within four miles of Fort Wil- 
liam are making a handsome living 
off 5-acre plots. Long days which 
bring growth almost to be seen. There 
is an eager market, for in spite of re- 
cent developments local crops do not 
supply half the need of the two cities 
and supplies for these, and to meet 
the needs of the mines, the timber 
operations, must be brought in. 
Agriculture has at hand all the pre- 
requisites; and agriculture has in- 
spiring local leadership. Surely such 
factors should assure rapid growth. 


LL these things are services the 
Lake Head, and its hinterland of 
Northwestern Ontario, renders. One 
thing it exacts—admiration; and so 
by boat, rail, road, visitors come to 


Pa 


ARTHUR. One of many splendid 


educational institutions 





A Complete Stock Brokerage Service 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL EXCHANGES 


Branch Offices in the heart of the Mining field. 


WHALEN AND CO. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. PHONE NORTH 776 


BRANCHES: 


GERALDTON 


and BEARDMORE 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIALISTS 
IN THE MINING DISTRICTS 


EBY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


GLYNN F. EBY 


GERALDTON, ONT. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


PART OF HUGE DEVELOPMENT. Ontario Hydro Electric Power Co. plant at Alexander Landing on Nipigon. 


The middle aged also support the 
activities of the young and so ther 
are large juvenile hockey leagues 
No wonder Fort William and Por 
Arthur number among their major 
exports hockey players. 

Speaking of hockey. The game o 
games in either city is when the team 
of the other city is guest artist. 


HAPPY PLACE FOR ALL 


Youngsters and young people have 
great time at the Lake Head, for 


The thousands now 
coming from the flat mid western 
States will have their numbers 
swelled. Nor would the benefit be to a 
Fort William and Port Arthur alone. the middle aged refuse to grow old 
Many of these visitors from the mid and turn out for skiing, fishing, 
west surely would feel the call of games generally, with the family. It 
the east—to see the other Lakes, the is a healthy environment in every 
Lawrence and—yes, the Quints. sense. 


look upon the magnificence of Lake Lake Superior. 
Superior. Here also the big present 
suggests a vastly greater future. Let 
the Trans-Canada highway east—so 
amazingly beautiful between the 
Lake Head and Schreiber—be com- 
pleted to the Sault and the thousands 
who cross the Straits of Mackinac will 
have opportunity to drive around St. 


City of Port Arthur 


“The Gateway to The West’’ 


ONTARIO CANADA 


HE Centre of Canada’s Wealth, Harbour Facilities, Transportation, Grain 
Storage, Forest Products, Gold Mines and Hydro Electric Power. 


PORT ARTHUR, situated on Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, is one of the world’s leading inland Ports connect- 
ing with Canada’s two great Trans-Continental Railway Systems, the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Transportation, Harbour and Grain storage facilities are unsurpassed. 

PORT ARTHUR Pulp and Paper Mills are among the largest and most up-to-date in the world. 

PORT ARTHUR is the hub of the Northwestern Ontario Mining wheel, boasting sixteen producing gold mines 
with eight additional gold mines coming into production in 1938. 

PORT ARTHUR has large quantities of Hydro Electric energy available for Industry at the lowest rates of 
any city in Canada. 

PORT ARTHUR has established an exceptionally strong financial position as shown by the following figures. 


Debenture Debt—Net Dec. 31, 1927 


$3,974,083.00 
Debenture Debt—Net Dec. 31, 1937 $2 


,174,947.00 
$1,799, 136.00 


Reduction in net debt in ten years 


Surplus in Sinking Fund for retirement of debentures at maturity: 
Shortage at Dec. 31, 1927 $ 
Surplus at Dec. 31, 1937 $ 


23,097.81 
237,502.10 


Improvement in 10 years $ 260,599.91 
Tax Rate 


Tax Rate 


1929 
1938 


43 mills 
37 mills 


Reduction in Tax Rate 6 mills 


PORT ARTHUR collected 107.25% of the current year’s tax levy from all tax sources during 1937, exclusive 
of supplementary revenue, and has collected 65% of the 1938 levy to 30th June. 

PORT ARTHUR, on June 30, 1938, did not owe the bank any money on General Purposes Account, either for 
the current or past years, and had a substantial balance to its credit. 

PORT ARTHUR has not borrowed any money this year from any source for current expenditures. 

PORT 


ARTHUR Debentures are now selling at a premium on the Bond 


Markets of England and North American Continent. 
PORT ARTHUR is one of the few Municipalities to have paid her entire 


relief costs out of Current Revenue. 


Authoritative information and complete reports on 
industrial opportunities will be supplied on request. 


CHARLES W. COX 
Mayor 


ARTHUR H. EVANS 
Clerk and Treasurer 
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CHARM AND COLOR IN THE MIDSUMMER SCENE 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


Julu 16. Letter to Mrs. Kirkwood 
Simpson, Lake Tweedledeedee, 
ONSTANCE darling!. . . For 
weeks, hanging over me like the 
sword of what’s-his-name, I’ve had 
the most odious consciousness of 





pport the 
SO there 
leag ules 





cee guilt. Then suddenly it dawned on 
me—it was you! I’ve neglected you 

game of shamefully but now I am deter- 
— mined to give you the week-end 
; [ promised. Really I am becoming 

a juite shattered by the round of 





summer visiting I’ve had to do 
his season. I suppose I should 
1ave gone to Europe for a rest as 


Te Hy, 

as 
{ threatened to do in the Spring. 

. But. one becomes as putty in the 

hands of one’s friends when they 
mplore one for every single mo- 
nent of one’s time, doesn’t one? 
| sometimes think it is possible to 
be too unselfish. 

I'll arrive at Lake Tweedledeedee 
I adore those sweet, complicated 
id Indian names of places and 

things, don’t you?) either Thurs- 
lay or Friday. I have not looked 
up train schedules but there can’t 
be more than two or three trains 
a day. You can absolutely count 
on me, precious Constance, to ar- 
rive on one or other of these trains 
30 have the launch meet me without 
fail. 

Am perishing to meet you and 
Kirk again and have long, long 

THE PICTURES 

Top, left, a two-piece beach suit of 
floral printed cream shantung. 

Right, a sprightly siren wears an 
amusing beach outfit by Schiaparelli. 
The pinafore is scarlet and white 

check Viyella with short skirt in 
scarlet. The three-cornered sun bon- 
net is stiffened to stand away from 
the face with one point dropping over 
the forehead. 

Centre, a striped linen playsuit in 
string color and light red, with 

knitted bands at neck, sleeves and 
waist. Sandals and socks, all in one, 
are made of the same two materials. 

By Vera Borea. 

Lower, left, a pale blue shantung 
beach coat is worn over a beach suit 
of white and navy silk jersey. A 
Carven design. 

Right, a one-piece dress with culotte 
skirt and a well-fitted handkerchief 
front, by Schiaparelli. Cork-soled 
shoes tied with wide scarlet ribbons 
complete the picture. 

—Photographs by Dorvyne, Paris. 
alks about old times with both of 
‘ou. Until next Thursday, Friday, 
or perhaps Wednesday, 

JULIE. 

P.S. What luck! Gregory is 
ivailable! If all goes well he may 
lrive me up to the lake but have 
he launch meet the train—in the 
vent he doesn’t feel like driving. 
rregory’s divine but very tempera- 
mental. If he is in the mood per- 
laps we can persuade him to re- 
ite some of his adorably abstruse 
ioetry. 

Another P.S. You will remember 
hat I’m on the Hayes diet, won't 
ou dear? I don’t want to be a 
iuisance but then diets are so 
rashingly important, are they 
ot? 
luly 18. Telegram from Con- 
tance Simpson to Kirkwood Simp- 
on. 

Who is Julie where can I get in 
ouch perplexed love. . ... -Con- 
tance. 

‘uly 18. Telegram from Kirk to 

‘onstance. 

Madam your husband living ex- 
emplary life since your departure 
or country I resent your insinua- 








tions arrive Friday night do you 
vant anything in a fit of pique... 
Cirk. 
July 19, Letter from Constance 
0 Kirk. 

EAR KIRK. . . .Yes, I want 

you to find out at once who 
Julie is and where she lives. If 
steps are not taken we are in im- 
minent danger of having “Julie,” 
& moody poet named Gregory and 
a Hayes diet as guests for the com- 
ing week-end. Her fantastic letter 
gives no clues as to who she is, or 
where she lives, although she seems 
to be on exceptionally intimate 
terms with us. Is it possible she 
was among those present at the 
Thornton’s cocktail party? I don’t 
Want to appear to carp, husband 
dear, but after the fifth round it 
occasionally pleases you to play 

(Continued on Next Page) 


ee 





concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra 
in Varsity Arena, Reginald Stewart 
presented another great example of 
the classical symphonic repertoire, 
Brahms Symphony, No. 3 in F major. 
It is very thoughtful, but imbued 
with grave and potent optimism; 
rich in beautiful melody, developed 
with noble harmonic devices. Mr. 
Stewart’s interpretation was charac- 
terized by more restraint than that 
of some conductors but it was plain 
that he had a firm grasp of details. 
Both orchestra and conductor were 
at their best in the spirited first 
movement, and the contrasted sol- 
emnity of the succeeding slow move- 
ment (Andante con Moto). The lat- 
ter was played with impressive dig- 
nity of utterance, and the exacting 
passages for the wind sections were 
finely rendered. The third (Poco 
Allegretto) has a lyrical Grieg-like 
quality and lightness of touch seemed 
to be lacking in the rendering. The 
final Allegro was played with dra- 
matic vigor although the wind was 
less effective than in the first move- 
ment. Taking the performance as 
a whole it was satisfying to hear so 
noble a work so reverently executed. 

Later a performance of one of the 
less familiar of the Johann Strauss 
waltzes, “Roses of the South” took 
the audience by storm While the 
rendering lacked the champagne-like 
quality of Viennese music in its most 
characteristic phases, it was marked 
by rhythmical abandon There was 
also a light and delicate rendering 
of a transcription of Moszkowski's 
piano morceau, “guitarro.” Finally 
Mr. Stewart made a little speech, per- 
haps intended as a reminder to those 
who advocate the ransfer of the 
“Proms” to the open air, to the effect 
that there had been an extraordinar- 
ily high percentage of rainy Thurs 
days this As a sort of par 
able he played a new work he had 
picked New York entitled 
“Rain.” It is a clever descriptive 
stunt with a pizzicato theme on the 
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that desk in the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, and 
its second violin, Harold Sumberg, 
serves in a similar capacity with the 
Promenade Symphony Orchestra. Its 
widely known ’cellist, Leo Smith, is 
a section leader with the first named 
body,—and Cecil Figelski who for the 
past year has been its viola player, 
is one of the most gifted of local 
string performers. 
From a Canadian 
program was of 


Elie Spivak holds 


standpoint, the 
special interest be- 
cause it included Leo Smith’s Quar- 
tet in D major, the most important 
work in that form yet composed in 
this country. It was composed and 
first performed seven years ago, and 
at once won critical approbation be- 


DR. FRANK SIMON, noted con- 
ductor of the “Armco” Band, who will 
direct next Thursday’s Promenade 
Symphony Concert in the University 
of Toronto Arena. 
its beauty and 
Mr. Smith’s knowledge 
he resources of his chosen med- 
ium of expression is profound. His 
themes are appealing and he develops 
them in a fresh and unhackneyed 
manner Poetic feeling, taste and 
distinction mark the musical fabric 
throughout As is natural, his favor- 
ite instrument, the violoncello, plays 
i notable part in these developments. 
J ke many moderns who the 
tional form of the string quartet, 
does not exhaust message in 
first movement. The work 
marches steadily on with ever: 
increasing interest, and it was ren- 
dered by the ensemble with much 
and vitality. 
Preceding it, one of the most de- 
lightful of Haydn’s many quartets, 
that in D minor, Opus 76, No. 2, was 
heard It is known as “The Fifths” 
from a delightfully ingenious har- 
device in the first movement, 
marked by the abundant and 
us melodic inspiration which 
‘acterizes all Haydn’s chamber 
It was played with rhythm- 


xrusto and grace of expression. 
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Church which is 

the College, when a well- 
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] direction of Rev. J. E. 
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the Hayes diet didn't 
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wee bit surprised to discover 
S For some silly 
ison I thought he was on the Ex 
inge He have become 
omewhat taller too, since we met at 
Thornton's party And your 
ng dozens of children! Such a 
se when I was under the im- 
you had only one! But you 
en’t changed a bit 
sy the way if you should find 
Gregory around somewhere send him 
will you? I eould find no trace 
after Saturday when I saw 
citing poetry surrounded by 
what I strongly suspect was poison 
ivy. I don’t know whether he is aller- 
gic or not. Dearest love, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


mooi CAL EVENTS 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


THE young Canadian 
Victor 


tenor, Joseph 
Laderoute, a native of 
Sault Ste. Marie, now resident in 
Toronto, was on Sunday, July 24th 
guest soloist on the “Summertime” 
program of Joseph Cherniavsky and 
his orchestra heard weekly from 
Radio Station WLW, Cincinnati. Mr. 
Cherniavski is also a former resident 
of Toronto, and his broadcast, heard 
in Canada on the CBC network, is 
one of the best of the present season. 
Mr. Laderoute, who as a boy was a 
soloist with Father Finn’s famous 
Paulist Choir in New York, is one 
of the finest tenors Canada has pro- 
duced. His high, true, and sincere 
tones, and finished style, gave added 
interest to the two most important 
performances of the Mendelssohn 
Choir last season—that of Bach’s B 
Minor Mass, and Berlioz’ colossal 
“Requiem for All the Dead.” Mr. 
Laderoute’s rendering of the Sanctus 
in the latter work was one of the most 
noteworthy episodes of the spring 
musical season, and the peculiarly 
lyrical quality of his voice is most 
effective in the medium of radio. 


COMING EVENTS 
*RANK SIMON, 


who for the past 

nine years has led his famous 
“armco” Band in what are considered 
by many to be the most popular radio 
programs of their type, is to be the 
guest conductor of next Thursday’s 
Promenade Symphony Concert in the 
University of Toronto Arena. With 
Dr. Simon will be two Canadians, 
Alberto Guerrero, pianist, and Maur- 
ice Solway, violinist, in a program 
made up of widely diversified works. 

Mr. Guerrero, born in Chile, South 
America, came to Toronto in 1918, 
where his work as a teacher has 
brought him wide attention. His 
appearance at next Thursday’s con- 
cert, in which he will be heard with 
the orctestra in Grieg’s Concerto in 
A minor, should be an event of im- 
portance to concert-goers, for he gives 
but few recitals or concerts. 

Mr. Solway was born here, and, 
after a brilliant debut in Brussels, he 
made a highly successful tour of 
Europe before returning to Canada. 
Since then he has’ been heard 
throughout the Dominion, and his 
position as one of the finest of the 
younger violinists is unquestioned. 
He was a pupil of the great Eugene 
Ysaye, and it is interesting to note 
that the work which he will perform 
on Thursday, Wieniawski’s Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra in D Minor, 
was written by a teacher of his late 
master. 

The concert which Dr. Simon will 
direct, opening with Goldmark’s 
Sakuntala, is to include “A Carnival 
in Paris” by Svendsen, and the fun- 
eral march from Rimski-Korsakov’s 
“Mlada.” London Suite, by the con- 
temporary English composer, Eric 
Coates will also be heard. 


RADIO DIARY 


BY CLARISSA DUFF 


‘THURSDAY: Mr. Reginald Stewart 

has solved the problem of present- 
ing a series of symphony concerts, 
which although planned _ primarily 
for the enjoyment of a visible audience, 
is also exceptionally fine entertain- 
ment over the air. The entire pro- 
gram of the Promenade Symphony 
Concerts held every Thursday even- 
ing at Varsity Arena in Toronto is 
not broadeast, but the concerts are 
on the air for an hour, from nine to 
ten o'clock, E.O.T. 

Fortunately for his own peace of 
mind and for that of everyone con- 
nected with the broadcast portion of 
the program, Mr. Stewart is no novice 
in the field of radio. When he under- 
took to put part of the “Prom” con- 
certs on the air for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation it was with 
a full understanding of what is need- 
ed to make a sucressful radio program. 
It is no easy task to “time” these con- 
certs for the air. The broadcast por- 
tion must be over at exactly so many 
seconds to ten o’clock, but the pro- 
then at an end for the 
who crowd the arena. In 
r that the orchestra or, worse 
artist, is not cut off in 
must be necessary for 
Mr. Stewart to time his programs with 
the utmost care 
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that by taking 
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mid-career it 


necessary to point out 
the “Prom” broadcasts 
feature at an hour 
when the radio audience is at its 
heaviest the National sroadcasting 
Company is paying a most 
compliment to Mr. Stewart 
orchestra which he conducts 
The ‘Prom” concerts bring back 
he voice of Charles Jennings to the 
ul! He is not permitted by C.B.C 
regulations to tell us who he is but 
we recognize him nevertheless 


Sincere 
and the 


QATURDAY: It took a long time for 
, untutored ear to learn how to 
ize “style” when I listened to 
jazz, to rhythm singing and t9 
strange noises which go with 
them. At long last I can trust my 
own judgment with regard to this 
much-to-be-desired quality in popular 
music. It is with much pleasure that 
I give my approval to “Bands Across 
the Sea” directed by Percy Faith 
mynd featuring his orchestra Dave 
Davies and the Rhythmettes. To my 
mind this program from the Toronto 
studios of the C.B.C., compares most 
favorably with the most important 
broadcasts of this type on the 
American air Evidently executives 
of the Mutual Broadcasting Company 
agree with me, as “Bands Across the 
taken by them as an _ inter- 
national exchange feature. 
It is no use in my pretending that 
I like jazz bands or the peculiar brand 
of singing which goes with them, but 
it is nevertheless gratifying to feel that 
I am now a fairly competent judge of 
style and can distinguish grades of ex- 
cellence in programs of popular music 
{t is to be hoped that people who do 
like this sort of thing will listen at- 
tentively to “Bands Across the Sea” 
and write a few lines in praise of it 
to the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


Sea” is 





THE INNER HARBOUR AT WRANGELL. 
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—Photo by Allan Sangster. 


THE FILM PARADE 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


A RTHUR KOBER’S little comedy 
“~~” of Bronx youth at play has been 
carefully Aryan-ized for its wider 
public; but the only effect has been 
to show that there isn’t so much dif- 
ference between Aryans and _  non- 
Aryans after all. The screen play 
retains the endearing characteristics 
of the original and Kamp Karefree 
remains a wonderfully convincing 
study of summer life in the more 
democratic areas of the Catskills. The 
material has been thinned a little to 
extend it to feature length, but it’s 
honest material guaranteed to stretch 
without breaking. Ginger Rogers 
gives one of her charming comedy 
performances as Teddie, the Bronx 
stenographer who longed to escape 
back to Nature, and she is nicely 
supported by Douglas Fairbanks. 
(Why not let’s drop the “jun.’? Has 
the boy got to be tagged all his life?) 
But Kamp Karefree is the real prin- 
ciple of “Having Wonderful Time’— 
its elegant idiom, its careful man- 
ners and morals, its wonderful beach- 
toggery, and the rowdy young energy 
that breaks through all its imposed 
refinements. It represents the sort of 
vacation-land that is great fun to 
observe and would be just plain hell 
for anyone without the youthful 
strength to go through with it. 

When producers talk wistfully about 
“down-to-earth” comedy they  prob- 
ably have in the backs of their minds 
something as real and funny and 
human as “Having Wonderful Time.” 
But it’s only once in a long while 
that they manage to achieve it as they 
have here. 


THE world of “Three Blind Mice” 

is probably the holiday world that 
Teddie the stenographer dreamed of 
for herself when she_ started for 
Kamp Karefree. It’s the dream-world 
of pining young stenographers all 
over America—private hotel  bun- 
galows upholstered in quilted satin, 


THE SILO. 
Street, St. Thomas, Ont. 


evening clothes of floating chiffon, in- 
ner-spring mattresses, terraces backed 
by moonlight and illuminated by love, 
and handsome young. millionaires 
popping up over the horizon in 
privately owned racing skiffs. 

It’s all about three pretty 
(Loretta Young, Marjorie Weaver, 
Pauline Moore) with five thousand 
dollars to spend on clothes, hotel-bills 
and the acquiring of rich husbands. 
To Loretta falls the pleasant task of 
capturing the first millionaire. Joel 
McCrae turns up in the initial haul, 
He is handsome, and affable and 
wonderfully connected, and Loretta 
falls in love on sight. But alas he has 
no money and she can’t possibly af- 
ford that orchid on her budget. So 
she leaves him clinging to his family 
tree and in half an hour has herself 
engaged to David Niven, a man of 
real property. You need hardly be 
told that love wins over riches and 
that the two young people with’ all 
their fine connections are likely to 
be pretty comfortably fixed in any 
case. The first half of the picture is 
devoted to setting the plot, but in the 
latter half Miss Binnie Barnes in one 
of her worldly moods bursts on the 
scene and brightens things up wonder- 
fully. “Three Blind Mice” is nice 
Cinderella entertainment which would 
have been even better if Miss Barnes 
had been let loose sooner. 


“WTHREE BLIND MICE” and “Hav- 

ing Wonderful Time” take care 
of the week’s lighter entertainment; 
and this brings us to “Lord Jeff” and 
to the rather sour observation that an 
awful lot of time and money seems 
to be devoted in our age to the demo- 
cratizing of Freddie Bartholomew. 
With his broad brow, precise accent, 
calm fortitude and high hauteur, 
Freddie seems the very flower of 
English aristocracy; and we like that. 
3ut Freddie needs to be taken down a 
bit and made to realize the fine sturdy 
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edd te Lacey 
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Honorable Mention Photograph, by Hugh Agnew, 114 Metcalfe 
Leica, 1/60th sec. at F6.3, 2x filter, Agfa Superpan 


film, buffered borax development. 


quality of the lower classes; and we 
like that too. In his own small 
juvenile way in fact, Freddie manages 
to embody. all the English qualities 
that American audiences find most 
fascinating and most _ infuriating. 
And while, under discipline he may 
be made to yield some of his preju- 
dices he never yields his breeding, 
his accent, or in the end, his fine 
puble-school spirit. As long as there’s 
Freddie Bartholomew there'll be one 
corner of the Hollywood lot that is 
for ever England. 

“Lord, Jeff” has 
fully to Freddie’s 
ments. He’s shown here as a chilly 
young gentleman who is drafted into 
the navy-training camp of the Barn- 
ardo Boys’ Home, and into distressing 
contact with such protelarian youths 
as Mickey Rooney and Terry Kilburn. 
Freddie is a haughty handful for 
quite a long time but eventually the 
spirit of co-operative seamanship gets 
him down. On its documentary side 
“Lord Jeff’? is interesting and well 
handled; and even a crusty reviewer 
could hardly resist the appeal of the 
newcomer Terry Kilburn, a small lad 
with enormous innocent eyes, a miss- 
ing front tooth and a lonesome little 
voice. There is-a fine performance 
too by Henry Mundin who plays the 
part of a sympathetic naval training 
master and looks more than ever like 
a Tenniell illustration. Movie-goers 
who are susceptible to the spirit of 
Lord Nelson will enjoy “Lord Jeff.’ 
Others will find it just fair enter- 
tainment. 
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A perfect mixer 
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Spirits — Cool 
and Refreshing 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF TABLE WATERS’ 


SANDWICH 
DISTINCTION. 


Delicious “Beefex” Anchovy 
Paste makes distinctive 
sandwiches of real flavour. 


Also Salmon and Shrimp, 


Bloater. 10¢ tin. 


Sold by leading grocers including 
Lobiaws - Dominion Stores 


Symphony Concerts 
DR. FRANK SIMON 


Guest Conductor 
Soloists: 


Alberto Guerrero 


Pianist 


Maurice Solway 
Violinist 
THURSDAY, AUG. 4th 
8.50 p.m. 


Note: Doors Open 7.30 
Rest. 800-500—Admission 250-300 
Heintzman's; Meodey’s Dally. Arena Thursdays. 
Ernest Johneon, Manager 
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TRE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 


@ Carl Van Doren has finished 
his 300,000-word biography of Benja- 
min Franklin, on which he has been 
working for several years. A limited 
edition, containing several unpub- 
lished Franklin items for collectors, 
will be issued in October in three 
volumes, each covering one of the 
major periods of Franklin’s life: 
Philadelphia, London and Paris. The 
trade edition will follow a few days 
later in one volume. @ John Dos 
Pa sos is at present cruising in the 
Mediterranean. His new novel, which 
is well on its way, is to be called “Aq- 
ventures of a Young Man,” and prom- 
ises to mark a wholly new departure 
in his work. 

@ Something new 


in mystery-story 
ideas is the new S. S§S. 


Van Dine novel 


which will be published in the fall. 
The title is “The Gracie Allen Mur- 
der Case,” and the author actually 


has assigned the radio team of Burns 
and Allen to an important place in his 
book, with Gracie helping Philo Vance 
to put the finger on the killer, 

@ The Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for August is “Horse and Buggy 


Days,” by Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler. 
It is described as reminiscences of a 


Kansan practice from horse and buggy 
days to the present, during the cource 
of which Dr. Hertzler became one of 
the most loved figures of the Kansas 
plains and gained recognition through- 
out the United States. @ Margaret 
Flint, winner of the 1936 $10,000 First 


Novel Contest with “The Old Ash- 
burn Place,” will have a new book 
this fall, called ‘“Deacon’s Road.” 


The scene is a small town in Maine. 


ENGLISHMAN’S EMPIRE 


“What Hath a Man,” by Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin. Toronto, Macmillan. 


$2.50. 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\ JHEN a novelist today sets himself 
to describe, with disillusioned 
passion, our bad modern times, he 
usually turns to LEcclesiastes, that 
most disillusioned of ancients, in 
earch of a title. “What hath a man 
of all his labors and of the striving 
of his heart wherein he laboreth un- 
der the sun?” Eeclesiastes demanded 
long ago. Sarah Gertrude Millin’s 
“What Hath a Man?” is an elabora- 
tion of that ancient question. Faith- 
ful to the original, it attempts no 
nswer. 
“What Hath a 
problem in terms 
ind, more widely, the meaning 
justification of Empire. Henry 
mandy, the son of a prosperous and 
keptical English stock-broker, be- 
ame a man just at the time when 
Cecil Rhodes was presenting the idea 
of Empire to the British public in 
ts most idealistic terms. “Here” (in 
Africa), Rhodes had said in a public 
speech, “you have your share in the 
creation of a new country. You have 
he proud satisfaction of knowing 
that you are civilizing a new part 
f the world. Those who fall in that 
reation fall sooner than they would 


the 
life. 
and 
Or- 


Man” presents 
of one man’s 


n ordinary life, but their lives are 
better and grander.” 

There were older men, including 
Henry Ormandy’s father, who took 


more skeptical view of the Rhodes 
rusade, But Henry accepted it with 

dogged idealism that overrode his 
own misgivings. He took a post in 
the Chartered Company’s service and 
went to Rhodesia, where he tried to 
impose his racial sense of order and 
law and his own individual belief 
in human parity. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeded, sometimes he failed. He was 
never wholly convinced, never en- 
tirely disillusioned. And in the end 
he came home ta England to die of 
duodenal ulcer. 

The personal story of Henry Or- 
mandy—his relationship to the Cath- 
olie Church, to his parents, wife and 
children, and, briefly, to that strange 
political mystic, Cecil Rhode:, 
told with insight, clarity, and 
tached and _ probing realism. 
} 
t 
‘ 


is 
de- 
The 
ortrait of Henry Ormandy) is com- 
lete and convincing. It is never 
ven in its most tragic aspects, wholly 
moving. He was the idealistic and self- 


questioning young Englishman who 
came after the conquerors. His pas- 
sions, such as they were, had little 


SUMMERTIME. 
photograph competition. 


place in the active sphere of Empire 
politics. His aversion to ruthlessness 
never broadened into genuine human 
compassion. Intellectually he thought 
of Empire in the austere terms that 
make Empire possible by justifying 
it to the world. But there his use- 
fulness ended. He had neither the 
energy nor the curiously immoral 
morality that can override scruple 
for its larger purposes. 

The fastidiousness that enfeebled 
Henry Ormandy as an administrator 
had a wholly destructive effect on his 
relationship with men and women. 
Over-susceptible to the demands of 
other peop'e he could yield everything 
but his cold isolated spirit. So he 
married a stupid, slovenly, amiable 
woman, rejecting her from the first 


as he had rejected his too-solicitous 
mother, his detached and_ ironical 
father. Only one human being came 
close to his spirit—his son Cecil 
John, later to be killed in the War. 
And the profound emotional im- 
pediment that made it impossible for 
him to meet any human creature 


freely and generously set him apart 


even from his son. 
Henry Ormandy’s personal trage- 
dies leave one 


comparatively un- 
moved. At the same time the spec- 
tacle of human life and destiny pre- 
sented by Mrs. Millin’s novel is likely 
to fill the reader with a sense of utter 
desolation. “What hath a man of all 
his labors and of the strivings of 
his heart wherein he laboreth under 
the sun?” The slackening of passions 
and certainties, the indignity of pain 
and decrepitude, the vision of the 
world he once believed in reeling 
down the dark path to its own de- 
struction. 


NAZI TENTACLES 


“The German Octopus,’ by Henry C. 
Wolfe. Toronto, Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.75. 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


“THE GERMAN OCTOPUS” rather 

exceeds its promise. It is much 
more than an account of the constant- 
ly extending grip of the ‘‘Nazintern’”’ 
on small nations of Eastern Europe, 
of the “cold-blooded power politics” 
which Germany is applying to them, 
and the use of the German-speaking 
minorities on their territories as the 
“sacrificial shock-troops of the Reich’s 
drive to the East.” It is an exceed- 
ingly bright and intelligent effort to 
explain the tangled and _ tortuous 
politics of that whole region, again 
become so important to the peace of 
all of us. And Mr. Wolfe plainly 
knows what he is talking about; for 
20 years, ever since he went over as 
an American war correspondent, he 
has travelled these back ways of 
Europe. His pages are richly inter- 
larded with anecdotes of experiences 
and personages. 

Germany’s scheme, as he sees it, is 
to mollify Poland for the time being, 
crush Czechoslovakia (which has won 
Hitler’s particular hatred), and win 
Yugoslavia (much respected for her 
military strength), Roumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey as 


satellite ally states, their economic 
and foreign policy under close Ger- 
man supervision. How Germany 


would keep peace among her brood, 
and reconcile, for instance Hungary’s 
claims against Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria’s against Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey and Roumania, 
short of occupying and garrisoning 
the whole region, he does not say. 
Particularly strong sections of the 
book deal with Poland and Roumania, 


powers of a growing importance to 
the European balance. Both are try- 
ing desperately to avoid choosing 


sides; what they would like to do is 
construct a cordon sanitaire between 
Germany and Russia. They fear being 
used as a battleground between these 
two gaints, but fear even more lest 
the giants become friends and par- 
tition them. Neither have any illu- 
sions about German “friendship,” but 
in face of the Reich’s growing power 
and France’s continued show of weak- 
ness, and especially of the refortified 
Rhineland which, they think, will 
prevent France from coming to their 
assistance, the temptation to propiti- 
ate the Nazi Colossus so that they 
may hold on to their territories even 
under sufferance, is very strong. 


The picture which won last week's five dollar 
It is the work 
Que. 1/50 second a 


of Conrad Poirier, 151 Ba 
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“COOLING OFF.” 
832-l11th St., Brandon, Man. 


Honorable Mention Photograph by Reg. O. Lissaman, 
Rolleicord camera, 1/50 sec. at Fill, Kodak 


Panatomic film, 7 p.m. in June. 
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KYERY book reviewer, and almost 
4 every reader of book reviews, 
knows that the goodness of a book 
has very little to do with its suit- 
ability for reviewing. Many a bad 
book makes an excellent subject for 
a review by reason of its very bad- 
ness. But worse than that, many 
a good book gets less attention in 
the reviews than it should, just be- 
cause its goodness does not happen 
to run in the line of reviewableness. 
Thus by the time one is ready to 
go away for one’s summer vacation 
one has accumulated a pile of things 
on the desk, many of which are high- 


ly deserving of a review, but none 
of which have excited that feeling 


that one simply must write a review 


about them. There is such a pile 
on my desk at the moment. It is 
about to be cleaned off. 

The two most luxurious volumes 
are oddly contrasted in substance. 
One is a popular account of the art 
and literature of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, arranged and commented by 


Josephine Mayer and Paul Prideaux. 
It is entitled ‘“‘“Never To Die.” The 
other is a study of the economic 
achievements of the present day 
Americans, exhibited by means of 
the entirely modern art of photog- 
raphy, and edited by S. A. Spencer. 
It is entitled “The Greatest Show On 
Earth.” The first is published by 
MacMillan at $4.00; the second by 
Doubleday Doran at $4.50. I am free 
to confess that I find the Egyptians 
more interesting than the Americans, 
but who knows whether a book about 
the Americans produced 4,000 years 
from now might not be just as inter- 
esting as this one about the Egypt- 
ians? 


A third large and handsome vol- 
ume is “Ballads of Britain” edited 
by John Goss, well known to Cana- 
dian music lovers. (John Lage, 
$4.50.) Mr. Goss is more interested 
in the music than the words, and 
gives several variants of the tunes 


of his sixty or seventy different bal- 
lads. The music is handsomely en- 
graved in a medieval but sufficiently 
readable music type, and there are 
many black and white decorations. 
It will be an expert ballad lover who 
will not find a good many new songs 
in this collection, and one of the 
most interesting things about it is 
the differences between the original 
old country versions and the Ameri- 
can (New England or Appalachian) 
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versions of what must 
ginally the same song. 

That greatly overworked 
the serious Canadian student 
ternational affairs, will need some 
and perhaps most of the following 
list: “Foreign Affairs 1919 to 1937” 
by E. L. Hasluck (MacMillan, Toron- 
to, $2.75); “Canada Looks Abroad” 
by R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers 
(Oxford Press, $3.00); “The Cru- 
cial Problem of Imperial Develop- 
ment,” a collection of papers for the 


have been ori- 


person, 
of in- 


Royal Empire Society (Longmans 
Green, cloth $1.80, paper 75 cents); 
“The Canadian Constitution,’ a col- 


lection of broadcasts by fifteen Cana- 
dians sponsored by the Canadian 
Sroadcasting Corporation (Nelson, 
paper, 75 cents); ‘Pacific Scene,” by 
Harry G. Greenwall (Reginald Saun- 
ders, $2.50). Mr. Greenwall is a 
breezy and up-to-date but not very 
profound student of Pacific affairs. 
His chapters are good journalism of 
the more popular kind. The CBC 
Broadcasts were, as everybody who 
listened to any of them knows, a very 
interesting and informative series of 
discussions, and it is very fortunate 
that they should have been made 
available in printed form by an 
energetic publishing house. The 
Royal Empire Society’s volume is 
concerned almost entirely with the 
relations between government and 
the economic processes, and the 
authors of most of the papers argue 
strongly and rather convincingly for 
the belief that a larger measure of 
regulation by government is neces- 
sary if the productive processes are 
to be brought in closer relation to 
consumptive capacity. Mr. Hasluck’s 
volume is a surprisingly full and ab- 
solutely invaluable record of the chief 
national and international events in 
the world outside the British Empire 
since the conclusion of the Great 
War. It is regrettable that the index 
is confined to proper names. The 
MacKay-Rogers volume is a _ richly 
documented study of Canada’s exter- 
nal relations, ending with “a critical 
examination of the various policies 
which are being advocated in Can- 
ada.” As we shall probably be quot- 
ing from it editorially at regular 
intervals for the next five years, a 
detailed description of its merit 
seems unnecessary On one impor- 
tant current question the authors 
hold that Canada cannot at present 
legally be neutral while Great Brit- 
ain at war, but that this situation 
is capable of change. 


M®. LEONARD CROCOMBE has been 
“" editor of Tid-Bits for twenty years. 


is 


After all that time he should know 
what constitutes a tid-bit and what 
does not, and as a matter of fact he 
does. He spent his six weeks’ holi- 
days last year in Canada and New 
York. Out of that holiday he got the 


material for a book of 256 pages con 
sisting entirely of tid-bits—that is 
to say of the kind of thing that one 
would look for in the magazine which 
he edits. At times, I must admit, the 
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Preparatory School 8-14. 


Bursaries are open to 
examinations are held in April 
For prospectus and further infor 


a 
a bit 


pages 


tid-bittishness seems to wear 
thin, when he devotes four 
to many different menu cards of 
the three different classes on his 
steamer, or when he devotes two pages 
to describing how he was requested to 
leave the dining room of his New 
York hotel because he refused to wear 
a tie. However, he does seem in the 
course of those six weeks to have met 
almost every distinguished person in 
Canada, and to tell something about 
the manners, costume, or anecdotal 
powers of everyone whom he met. 
Much of what he says interesting 
enough, but I find it difficult to re- 
member. But then I never could re- 
member anything I read in Tid-Bits 
anyhow. The book published by 
Harrap. 


ME: 


as 


as 


is 


is 


ARTHUR STRINGER has got 


together another small volume otf 
those Irish poems, racy in both lang 
uage and in characterization, such as 
he has already given us in “Out of 
Erin.” The title of the new volume 
is “The Old Woman Remembers’ 
(McClelland & Stewart), and several 


of the best of the poems have already 
appeared in Savrurpay NIGHT. Mr 
Stringer now has a body accom 
plishment in verse to his credit which 


of 


is likely to assure his name some 
permanence whatever happens to his 
novels. He has the qualities of elo 
cuence, of musical sound, of keen 
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observation and of discert choice 
of words in a highly 1 sual degree 
Both his philosophy an s versific 
tion are suggestive of James Stephens 
and he can suggest the poignancy oi 
human sorrow, id ess that 
underlies even human ss, wit 
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T SOMETIMES happens that 
~ goes for weeks without seeing 
news of Canada in this country. 
then a week comes when the 
“Canada” and “Canadians” 
the eye at almost every turn. 
been such a week. “Canada” has 
been on the news. placards and 
in the papers, “Canadians” have 
been in the shops and hotels of Lon- 
don, and in the drawing rooms of 
friends. Then, too, “Canadians” have 
been at Court. So it has been a week 
full of interest and delight at seeing 
old and new friends. 

There 
dians 


one 
any 
And 
words 
strike 
This has 


were a number of Cana- 
presented at the fourth and 
last Court of the season at Bucking- 
ham Palace. I, too, had the honor 
of attending this Court and the beauty 
and interest of it are things I shall 
always remember I somehow felt, 
as I sat waiting my turn to curtsey 
to the King (the Queen was absent 
owing to the death of her mother) 
that I had been magically transported 


into some fairy world of beautiful 
women, men in scarlet and gold uni- 
forms, long rooms lit with glittering 


chandeliers, and soft music. It was 
a sight much too beautiful to attempt 
to describe. Among those Canadians 
whom I noticed in supper room 
after the had taken 
place were Genevieve Bronson 
of Ottawa, looking lovely in a white 
net with train to match, Ma- 
dame George Vanier in a _ beautiful 
dress of coral brocade with a train of 
coral and pale blue, Miss Madeleine 
Trudeau of Montreal, in white chiffon 
with train of white chiffon lined with 
Silver brocade, and Mrs. Langdon 
Wilkes of Blair, Ontario, with her 
two daughters, one of whom was in 
pale blue. I know that all Canadians 
honored by attending this Court will, 
like myself, have a vivid and lovely 
memory to carry with them always. 

Mrs. Massey gave an At Home fo! 
those being presented on the evening 
before the Court. Mr. 3ronson of 
Ottawa whose daughter attended the 
Court, was one of the guests, and I 
also saw Mr. and Mrs. H. A. K. Drury 
Ottawa. Mr. and Mrs. Drury have 
come to England from Jermuda 
they spent the past winter, 
ind after a trip to the continent, will 
return to Bermuda in the autumn. 
With their daughter, Mrs. Blair Birk- 
ett of Liverpool, they are attending 
the last of the Royal Presentation 
Parties being held at Buckingham 
Palace next week 
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their 


the top of the flight of stairs in Cana 
da House, the the stairs being 
ilready well when I arrived 
after After the 
ts | with Mr. and 
downstairs 


line on 
filled 
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eues ad had a 
Mrs Massey they 


gain where tea, 
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word 
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veryone 
concerned and 
Canada, but it is 
all the names 
afternoon I 


who 


is in some 
ested in 
ficult to 
course of the 
Mrs. Maurice Brown 
ly Miss Ruth Eaton of 
who had come in 
Radlett the reception 
Paton of Montreal was talking to 
Miss Barbara Northwood of Winni 
peg. Sir Hugh Poynter, formerly of 
Toronto and now living in Australia, 
was present Commander and Mrs 
Roger Bidwell were among the guests 
Miss Jean McPherson, accompanied 
by Miss Mary Venables and Miss 
Frances MacFarlane, both of Toronto, 


five 


Was 
Toronto, 


her 


and 
home at 


Mr. John 


trom 


for 


was there. Mrs. McAfee of Montreal, 
who has been in England for three 
months, and who sailed for home 
yesterday, was greeting friends Dr 
and Mrs George Porter of Toronto, 
and their daughter Mrs. Kenneth 
Case, stood just ahead of me on the 
stairs waiting to be received by the 
High Commissioner and Mrs. Massey 
And Mr. and Mrs. MeIntosh and their 


daughter of Toronto were also among 
the guests 


That same evening the Dominion 


KEEP FIT. Miss Prunella Stack, leader of the Health and Beauty Movement, gives a 
demonstration with her pupils at a recent Liverpool display. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


BY MARY GOLOTE 


held at the Savoy 
was a large atten- 
dance of Canadians at this event al- 
so. The Hon. Vincent Massey was in 
the chair, and the speakers were Sir 
John Simon,. Lord Stanley, the Bishop 


Dinner was 
Hotel and there 


Day 


of Fulham and Mr. Frederick Hudd. 
Mr. Massey ‘responded to the toast 
of “Canada” which was proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Sir John Simon. In the course of his 
speech, Sir John congratulated Cana- 
da on its satisfactory financial and 
economic position. Lord Stanley, 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
spoke with pleasure of his forthcom- 
ing visit to Canada, when he travels 
there to open the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto this autumn. 
A few of the guests present were: 
The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., Mr. 
Burleigh Ballantyne, Mr. R. B. Brett, 
Mr. R. B. Buckerfield, Lieut.-General 
Sir George Cory, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
The Hon. F. W. Erskine, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hamilton Gault, D.S.0., Mr. A. R. 
Goldie, Mr. J. H. Pangman and Major 
General W. B. King, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“MHE Times Weekly Edition” of 
~~ this week is a special Canada 
Color Number. There is particular 
reference to the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Canadian National Exhibition 
but a wide range of Canadian sub- 
jects both in articles and pictures is 


covered. The illustrations in color 
include reproductions of four paint- 
ings of the Canadian seasons from 
the private collection of the Hon. 
Vincent Massey, and of a painting, 
“In the Heart of the Canadian Rock- 
ies” by Mr. Leonard Richmond. There 


are also photographs of Niagara 
Falls and the city of Ottawa, a view 
of Montreal and pictures of Vancouver 
and Quebec. 

Mr. Lionel Massey has sailed for 
Sydney, Australia, where he will be 
on the secretarial staff of the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference 
to be held in that city. On his way 
back to England, he will visit Singa- 
pore and Ceylon. 

The Glasgow still 
the 


Exhibition is 
drawing crowds and last week 
Duke and Duchess of Kent visited 
the Canadian Pavilion in the course 
of an extensive tour of the Exhibition. 

Although I have heard it remarked 
that the number of visiting Canadians 
is less this year than it has been for 
some time, I am continually meeting 


and hearing of arrivals from Canada, 
so that my own opinion, which is by 
no means official or statistical, is 
that there are even now a great num- 
ber of visitors from our Dominion 
at present in England. A good many 
of these visitors attended the annual 


reception of the Royal Empire Society 
held on June 23rd at the Imperial 
Institute and I feel sure that a large 
percentage of the 2,000 people who at- 


tended were Canadians. These 2,000 
guests came, of course, from all parts 
of the Empire, and were received 
by Major General Sir Frederick Sykes 
ind Lady Sykes and the Vice-Presi 
dents and members of the London 
Council and of the Councils of the 
Overseas Branches This gathering 
is always one of the most interesting 


of the season in London and affords 
visitors an excellent opportunity of 
meeting fellow-members of the Em 
pire 


of geods of 
from amy preMines 


perverse te oF 


in the street) 





“PLAY STREETS.” London has at 
tempted to solve in part the traffic 
danger to young children by especially 
designating streets for play from which 
trafic is barred. The four streets re- 
cently added include Huntsworth Ter- 
race, St. Marlebone and Melville Road, 
Napier Road and Redfern Road, all of 
which are in Willesden 
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A ND now. for news of Canadians 
“™ lately arrived from Canada. Mrs. 
F. Y. McEachren and Miss June Mac- 
Eachren of Toronto are at the Wash- 
ington Hotel, Curzon Street. Mr. and 
Mrs. Angus Dunbar of Guelph are in 
London. Mr. Donald Hunter: has ar- 
rived in London to take over the 
Managing Directorship of the British 


interests of the MacLean Publishing 

Company. Mr. Hunter succeeds Mr. 
Ross-Duggan. Mr. and Mrs. A. D. ; 
MacTier and their ‘daughter, Mrs. ; 
D. D. White, all of Montreal, have \ 
arrived in England. They are going to S 
Scotland for several days, and will : 
then return to London to spend some - 
weeks before returning to Canada. rt 


Miss Elizabeth Sutherland of Toronto, 
has an important part in the play 
“IT Killed the Count” which is going 
on tour for six months. The play has 





CORNS COME BACK | . 


just finished a long run in London, 
where it has been most successful. BIGGER- F 
The engagement is announced be- Te 
tween Edmund, youngest son of the W/HAT'S. MORE, paring is dangerous—means - 
late Rev. and Mrs. E. F. E. Wigram, | ;.. {9k of serious infection—even blood poison- 
and Kathleen, eldest daughter aa y ing. Why take chances, when it’s easy to remove 
E t » € dest daughter of Mr. corns, safely, quickly. Follow the example of 
and Mrs. L. C. S. Hallam, of Port millions who depend on the modern double- 
Arthur, Canada. action Blue-Jay way. Blue-Jay’s gentle medication 
ae ; : ‘ acts painlessly—removes corns root* and ail. 
A British Empire Garden Party The tiny Blue-Jay plaster stops pain instantly by 
was held at Roehampton Club on removing pressure, then in 3 short days the corn 
June 30th at which the High Com- ifts out root and all (exceptionally stubborn cases 


a may require econ icati + is 
missioners and y req as d agenenioe?. Blue-Jay is 


Agents General of the vee ee to use. Safe, scientific, painless. 


Dominions were present. There was Shor 25¢ “s drug and department stores. Get 
a special polo match during the eoae noes 
afternoon, a display by the Metro- BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


politan Mounted Police, and the music 
was supplied by the band of the Metro- 
politan Police. 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 
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SANI-FLUSH is a scientific powder—made to end toilet- 
scrubbing. It cannot injure plumbing connections. 
It is easy to use. Just sprinkle a little in the bowl. 
(Follow directions on the can.) Flush the toilet—and 
that’s all! 
SANI-FLUSH purifies the bowl and the hidden trap 
that no other method can reach. It kills germs and 
banishes the cause of toilet odors. Stains and incrus- 
tations are flushed away. The toilet gleams like new. 
SANI-FLUSH is also effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, ; 
hardware, and syndicate stores—30 and 15 cent sizes. 
Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 














You too will prefer Craven ‘A’ 
cork-tipped — because they do 
not affect the throat. 


20 for 25 c. 


ALSO IN TINS 50 for 60c, 
Same price as in England, 
C.A. 473 


MADE SPECIALLY TO PREVENT SORE THROATS 
CRAVEN PLAIN (0) SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN ‘A’ 


in Green Packets 20 for 25¢. Carreras Lid., London, Eng.—1§0 years’ reputation for quality. 
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University School 
Victoria, B.C. (Est'd 1906) 


Residential and Day School 
for Boys. Accommodation, 170 
boarders. All-round develop- 
ment. Brick buildings. Ten acres 
playing fields. Mild, healthful 
climate. For Calendar write the 
Headmaster, Rev. G. Herbert 
Scarrett, B.A., F.R.S.T. 
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Belleville 


with Residential Accommodation 
GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 
For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 





Courses Offered: 


Public, Lower, Middle School 

Honour Matriculation 

Second Year University (Queen's) 

Business Administration and 
Commerce 

Music and Dramatic Art 

Physical Recreation 


Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 


Tilustrated prospectus and information 
regarding Bursaries and Scholarships on & 
request. Early registration recommended. 


King’s Hall, Compton 
Boarding School for Girls 
in the Country 


Strictly residential. Situated in the Eastern Tow: 
ships near Sherbreoke. All grades to Senior Matricu 








lation. Individual courses arranged, if decired 
Modern languages a Specialty. Special Classes in 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Sewing, Special Domestic 


Science Course for those not wishing to matriculate, 
English and Canadian Staff—all University trained 
Resident Gymnasium Mistress—supervised Summer 
and Winter Sports — Swimming (Indoor pool) 
Riding Resident Trained Nurse Housekeeper 
night Watchman Home Farm. 


Chairman of Board of Governors, 








The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Quebec, 
K Principal: Miss A. E. GILLARD, B.A. 
*4 For Prospectus apply to the Secretary 
Pans 
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THIS continent is turning to jelly. 

Five years ago, I am told, we used 
a mere five million pounds of gela- 
tine a year, now we're up to thirteen 
million pounds. Jelly eaters, that’s 
What we are! 

Summer time is the big jelly sea- 
son. Not only are dessert jellies 
popular but good hearty foods like 
meat, vegetables and fish find them- 
selves dished up in jellied form. Spic- 
ily seasoned, served on crisp greens 
they are an appetizing delight for 
warm days. Since every meal should 
have something hot as an aid to di- 
gestion, it is a wise idea to start the 
meal with a hot soup such as tomato, 
consomme or chicken. Then bring 
on the jellied main course. Jellied 
fish is especially good. Nourishing, 
yet light, fish takes to jelly almost as 
well as it does to water. One of my 
favorites is this 2 


JELLIED TOMATO-SALMON 


I make it in a fish shaped mold 
because someone gave me one, but 
it tastes equally good made in any 
type of mold or even in a round 
bowl. Here’s how it goes: 

1 can Tomato Juice (14 oz.) 

1-1/3 tablespoons gelatine (softened 

in % cup cold water) 
1.can (1 1b.) salmon 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
» teaspoon salt 

Pinch white pepper 
% cup salad dressing or may- 

onnaise. 


1 


Sprinkle the 1-1/3 tablespoons (4 
teaspoons) of gelatine on the cold 
water and let stand for five min- 
utes. Heat the Tomato Juice and 
when hot pour over the softened 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Cool. 

Remove all bones and dark skin 
from the salmon and flake; then add 
lemon juice, salt and pepper. When 
tomato juice and gelatine begin to 
thicken, fold in the flakes, seasoned 
salmon and salad dressing. Pour 
into a mold which has been rinsed 
with cold water. Place in the re- 
frigerator and chill until firm. Un- 
mold on crisp lettuce, watercress or 





ee ANNOUNCES ‘WEEKLY BOARDER’ 


HIS ‘weekly boarder’ plan (for 

younger boys only) offers all the 
advantages of a boarding school edu- 
cation without losing the benefits of 
contact with the home. 

A Gray Line Bus, in charge of a 
master, leaves the college every 
Saturday, travelling a convenient 
route east and west of Yonge Street 
and north of Bloor Street, Toronto. 
Boys are collected in the same way 





PLAN AT SPECIAL LOW FEE 





Sunday afternoon, arriving at college 
in time for evening meal and chapel 
service. 


The special fee includes transpor- 
tation. Term opens September 13th. 


Only a limited number of boys can 
be admitted under this plan. Please, 
therefore, write now for complete in- 
formation to: K. G. B. Ketchum, B.A., 
Headmaster. 


Autumn term begins on Sept. 14th—new boys Sept. 13th. 


















library service 
dramatic interes 


AUTUMN 





RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Affiliated with McMaster 
University 


For Calendar apply to the 
Principal, 


MissMarjorieTrotter,B.A- ——"y--pliched 1888 


88 Bloor St. E, 


ST. ANDREW!S COLLEGE « AURORA, ONT. » FOUNDED 1899 


A Residential School for Boys 
EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


Pickering College offers the kind of education that inculeates in your 
boy an understanding that goes bey 
our endeavour to equip him for citizer 














to the Matriculation and Business Courses, school life at Pickering pro- 
motes the physical, social and spiritual development of its students by 
offering a wide range of interests and supplementary activities lectures 
and discussion groups on current problems, civic and economic—speci alized 


bby clubs—vocational 


Seasonal athletic 





For full information, write the Headm 


TERM OPENS 









nd mere academic learning. It is 
pina changing world. In addition 





idance—musical, artistic and 
throughout the year 


Joseph McCulley, B.A 
EPTEMBER 15th 
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Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 


Varied Arts, Sports, 
Handicrafts 


Fully-equipped Nursery 
School and Primary Grades 
Kingsway District 


School re-opens Sept. 14th 


= Tora Moulton College 


TORONTO 



















ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE | 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY THE LATE RT. McGILL UNIVERSITY 
(oor BARON STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAI MONTREAL 
7 / } ld P C horoughly modern equip- | 
‘ ams sShonule Recent enlarged building, tho g 
pe ” — ment. For women students, resident and non-resident, 
b of oe preparing for degrees in the Faculty of Arts (B.A., | 
For all information Bg sc., B. Com.) and in the Faculty of Music. Diploma 
apply to courses in the School of Physical Education. A limited 
THE WARDEN number of Scholarships and Bursaries. 
: Ashb as) College 
S shbury @& 
Sunde NEAR OTTAWA 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK 










)@ Large playing grounds for organized 
)c. sports; fireproof buildings; highly lat 
73 Masters. Ample varied diet. 
: . 
Boys are received from eight years 
’ 
yo 2 ult Lema 


iggi 


qualified University Graduate Separate Junior School for boys 


New Prospectus with revised fees obtainable fr 
N. M. ARCHDALE, M.A., Headmaster 


a 







upwards and prepared for matricu- 
ion at theUniversities and R.M.C. 







under fourteen. 
Next term commences Sept. 13th. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


CONCERNING FOOD 


BY..DOROTHY GKEIG 





FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. Jellied tomato-salmon with cucumber cream 
dressing is a hot weather dish the whole family will enjoy. 


chicory. Serve with Cucumber Cream 
Dressing. Serves 8. 


CUCUMBER CREAM DRESSING 


1 cup salad dressing or mayon- 
naise 

1% cup whipped cream 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoons onion, finely 

chopped 

1 cucumber, chopped 

2 tablespoons parsley or water- 
cress, chopped. 

Peel the cucumber and cut or chop 


into small pieces; then drain. Fold 
the whipped cream into the mayon- 
naise; then add the salt, finely 
chopped onions, chopped cucumber 
and chopped parsley or watercress. 
Makes 2 cups. 


If you want something that looks 


all dressed up and yet is fairly simple 
to do, try this 


JELLIED SHRIMP AND VEGETABLE 
SALAD 


(The quantities given make eight 


generous servings, which is a good 
thing because folks always pass back 


for more.) 
1 can condensed Consomme 
1 tablespoon gelatine (soaked in 
1%, cup cold water) 
% cup water 
l% teaspoon salt 
Pinch white peppe1 


‘INCE you cannot put your face 
away in storage like your furs 
to be taken out at the end of the 
summer, fresh and in good repair, 
you have to give your skin the pro- 
tection and reconditioning care it 
needs all summer long if you hope to 
save your face from squint lines, 
dried-out skin and_ sallowness. In 
fact, do you know that if you don’t 
protect it properly your skin can age 
five years in one short summer? 

Helena Rubinstein has a new sun- 
burn preventative that is not only 
non-sticky, and greaseless but actu- 
ally beneficial to the skin all the 
time it’s worn, and can be used as 
a foundation for make-up. In color 
it is a luscious pink-and-tan, carrying 
out the tone of the “bisque-tan,” 
which has been established as the 
smart new shade for summer skin 
You use one coat of the cream to get 
the beautiful bisque-tan with its rosy 
pinkish hue (there's also a bisque pow- 
der to use on your bisque-tan complex- 
ion) or three coats of the cream to 
keep the skin fair. On the surface of 
the skin there remains a flattering 
make-up film which acts as a protec- 
tive and beautifying agent, deflecting 
the harmful actinic sunrays that parch 
and burn the skin. It prevents, 
blistering, burning and peeling and 
at the same time permits the health- 
ful vital sunrays to filter in and 
warm the skin to a beautiful, smart 
tan. 

Or do you want to preserve the 
fairness of your skin, yet wear a 
suntan occasionally? Or do you want 
to enhance and deepen your natural 
tan? Then Helena Rubinstein’s 
Riviera Tan Make-up will assist you 
in having vour heart’s desire. It’s a 
luscious, warm, creamy foundation 
which gives the effect of a perfect 
suntan. You can put it on and take 
it off at will—in a twinkling! It is 
used sparingly to get the smart 
“bisque-tan” tone or more generously 
to simulate a deep tan. This sort of 
preparation is ideal to use when a 
natural suntan is being acquired 
during the “awkward” in-between 
stage because it conceals unevenness 
and roughness—and it’s equally lovely 
on a skin already tanned, to intensi 
fy its freshness and radiance. 


WHILE the rest of us have nothing 

on our minds but our sun-tan, 
large groups of hard-working people 
in the fashion centers of the world 
are designing the clothes that will be 
worn during the winter months. Pity 
the poor models who wear the fur 
and heavy cloth coats designed for 
sub-zero weather, when the tempera- 
ture is zooming playfully around in 
the eighties and nineties. 

At the fall showing of ceats of the 
Fashion Originators’ Guild which 
took place this month in New York 
Elizabeth Arden’s make-up, Carmen- 
ita, was featured with Rural Autumn, 
the rich, warm shade of red spon- 
sored by the Guild and destined for 
early fashion acceptance. Carmenita 
rouge and lipstick are a rich ruby 
tint, with a faint tinge of blue and 
Miss Arden chose it because it is a 
vibrant make-up with a wonderful 
depth of color—a perfect complement 
to glowing autumn shades. 





3 tablespoons 


water and 
condensed 


Then add cup cold water, 


diced celery 


Cook the shrimps in boiling salted 
water with stalk of celery and sprig 
15 minutes. 


of parsley Drain and 


To fix up the mold: 


consomme Courses leading to pass and honour matriculation and R.M.C 


refrigerator entering business life 


Then place whole shrimps and 
hard-cooked egg slices alternately 
seasoned consomme to cover shrimps 


ator until 


remaining consomme. 


frigerator 
watercress 


mayonnaise 


THE DRESSING TABLE 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 
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SCOLLARD HALL “ 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN NORTH BAY 
UNDER DIRECTION OF THE RESURRECTIONIST FATHERS 
IDEALLY LOCATED FOR BOYS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 
COURSES: PREPARATORY 
COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL 
FEES MODERATE 


especially 


featuring an exciting group of winter 
Cyclamen 


afternoon 
well-known 
manufacturer. 


designers, Carmenita 





A Modern Schoo! With a 
Spirit 


another coat house, the 


orange-toned 
QOMETHING 


manutacturer, 


greaseless 


smearless 


vidual instruction. 


rather oily 


Mrs. Carlos F. 
family, of Caracas, Venezuela, have tak 
en a little cottage at the Manor Richel-- 


Behrens and 























Tradition and 
Progress 





EDWARD. 
of the two-year-old son of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent by Benno Elkan, 
Exhibition 


RT eR 








ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


Canadian Residential School for Boys — founded 1889 
Ridley College, set in 80 acres of beautiful grounds, offers sound educational facilities 


A special ‘ 


Small classes under personal supervision ensure 


so that the average standing of Ridley students has alw Lys been high 
School for boys 8 to 14. Upper School for boys 14 to 18 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Covered Rink, and spacious grounds offer unusual facilitic 
for splendid physic al developme nt. School re opens Tue sday, September 
prospectus and information regarding scholarships, bursaries and Leonard 


GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., 








Alma College} 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports, 
Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario. 


Write for prospectus Principal: Rev. P, S. Dobson, 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 
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Autumn 


Particulars Write to ” 















HMleisterschaft Matriculation College 


Established 1889 


Principal, R. G. McCCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd., D.Sc. 


Meisterschaft—““Master System”....An exclusive, academic College 
Shortest method for brilliant students, surest for backward 
ones. The only School of its kind in Canada. Complete preparation for entrance 
into Royal Military College and all Universities. For particulars apply Secretary. 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
1 ST. CLAIR AVE., WEST,....TORONTO, ONT. 








COBOURG 


A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens September 14th 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. Principals Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 
(London 


(London, Eng.) 









For full information please write to | 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B. PAED, Headmaster 





THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3rd AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 
For further information, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE 


































































individual attention 


Beautiful Memorial Chapel 


Headmast r 





GIRLS 


ORTH BAY 
COLLEGE 





HOCKEY AND RUGBY 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONS 
IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Canadian Secondary School Champions 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION—SPACIOUS GROUNDS 





Hatfield Hall School 


_— 





Founded 
1865 


SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
A boarding school in the 
country, for boys. 






Michaelmas 
Term begins 
jon Sept. 13th | 
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TORONTO 
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MRS. H. NORMAN STANBURY, the former Miss Amadita Oland, only 
daughter of Colonel and Mrs. S. C. Oland of Halifax, is shown in the charm- 
ing photograph above in her bridal costume. 
—Photograph by Ira Hill, New York. 
BY BERNICE COFFEY 
WINNIPEG pink rose net illusion mounted over 
taffeta of the same _ shade. Mrs 
TNHIS week the “Winnipeg” lettet Oland, mother of the bride wore a 
I dswicleh réti nenutitol Minak graceful gown of beige Chantilly lace 
which is a great mecca for Winnipeg with jacket Her broad brimmed mo- 
ag ; Tr. ees ae hair hat was of rich nile green shade, 
ee > ea 7“ eee ae trimmed with beige and cream lilies 
seat daca vith rca Mn z ao Her gloves and shoes were of match- 
Mra Get Vd Pp Erret and D1 ne ing shade of green, and her corsage 
Vrs Juljusz Szokonski were there & SPray of orchids of blending color. 
‘he past week-end and Mrs. R. D. Mul- Mrs. Stanbury, mother of the groom, 
olland had also irrived from Mont wore a lovely gown of black crepe- 
Se ambi a W o) ie ea } acl atin, with yoke of embroidered 
rhs H E eectheae r= thi * im. towers, over which she wore a long 
oe ! i n oi ere Mr ind r " black of sheer georgette, and 4 












BOB, Alsatian dog, 
owned by Miss Elizabeth Brice, 
Westmount, P.Q. 
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} 
. a mauve orchids. hat 
M 2 - : Teckel ge black Breton sailor 
ie if Bes "Miten Beatrice trimmed with flowers. 
‘ - ry linwinoe he rare ‘ ,¢ FOr a ; . . 
Burbidge is wit! fo ean waren SE leioben cree ee BOB—big, handsome and full of life—comes of 
- eked — tage thie year of lLieut.Colonel and Mrs. Oland, thoroughbred Alsatian stock. His coat is black and 
S ae £+ ow hich . ‘ 7 °c arve 7 f ’ 3 
Acros n Minak At tl acetal ms anaes = coe Berd tan, with a beautiful symmetry in the markings on 
aoa ” shies \ he, trip by motor through the New Eng- either side of his head. 
; : He land states, New York and Montreal 
e : - On their return they will take up r y ; ; : 
2 : esidence in Halifax at 273 Tower Now 5 years old and weighing 75 pounds, Bob is very 
m Nebraska, Illin New d ed fond of ice cream cones, which his mistress often buys 
; many Oey sistes and for him. ; 
been coming he r sev TRAVELERS 
i ea \ the Inn at pi nt ti 
Mrs. T. G. Mathers wh an M H. H. Henshaw of Montreal, He has a marked aversion for polished stairways and : 
Mr ind Mrs > e! I some time at rré Fi : Me 
acts tea ; 4 = We eee ie tae das othe cae ne his refusal to set foot on one indicates that he may once F 
Mrs. Ra Beairsto, Mr. Norman Mrs. A. S. Whitney. have had a painful experience. © 
ra Mrs. Adams who has recent M Lillian Snowball, who returned 8 
en the est er son-in-law ! ecently from Ottawa and Toronto to ti 
M ind = Mrs Dy Montreal where she was the guest of Bi 
Mrs. H. E. Rawlings, has 7 a 
ored to Chatham, N.B., to visit her the purest Form 
: brother, Mr. R. A. Snowball. in which tobacco I 
HALIFAX Mrs. David Morrice has left Mont- can be smoked.”’ 
for York Harbor, Maine, to spend 1 
revi : it 1 Mis Ar everal weeks u 
| ear Ml H Nor Mr Stephen Lloyd, who has been . al 
g her parents, General and Mrs. attend the annual meeting of the Cana- Mrs. A. J. Christie is leaving Ottawa Colonel H. Willis-O’Connor and Mrs. Ottawa While in Winnipeg, they b 
Ashton of Vancouver, is sailing dian gar Association. They will to spend the remainder of the sum- O’Connor and Miss Melodie and Mas- were the guests of Mrs. Palmer’s tC 
August for her home in England. spend a month at Qualicum Beach. mer at St. Patrick. ter Raymond Willis-O’Connor are leav- daughter, Mrs. John Brophy, and Mrs. tl 
Mi B. T. A. Bell, and her sister, Mrs. Treneer-Michel and her infant Mr. and Mrs. John Fauquier of Tor- ing Ottawa early in August to spend Hugh Phillipps. le 
t John Hardman, have returned son have arrived from England to onto, have been spending some time a few weeks at Biddeford Pool. Mr. and Mrs. George H. Ross, of Sé 
: 4 Ly i ‘ to Ottawa from England where they spend some time with Mrs. Treneer- in Ottawa, the guests of the former’s Mr. and Mrs. K. G. Mappin of 157 Dunvegan Road, Toronto, have li 
sited Mrs. Bell’s son and daughte1 Michel’s mother, Lady Price, at her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Fauquier. Montreal were recent guests of Dr. returned after a six weeks’ holiday Ww 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Bell. summer residence at Tadoussac. Chief Justice and Mrs. Albert Sev- and Mrs. C. B. Keenan at Bic. in the Canadian Rockies and South- di 
Mr. and Mrs. Aldous Aylen and their Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bradshaw, igny, of Quebec, and their family have Mrs. A. Z. Palmer and her son, Mr. ern California. t¢ 
tle n have left Ottawa for the of Toronto, and their family are at taken up their residence for the sum- Hamilton Palmer, who motored to Mr. and Mrs. V. M. Drury, Miss ty 
t, where Mr. Alyen will their summer house at Eastbourne mer at their cottage at Murray Bay. Winnipeg recently, have returned to Diana Drury and Mr. Chipman Drury ce 
have returned to Montreal from a b 
trip abroad. ae 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. G. Crerar, sl 
D.S.O., who has been appointed Com- hi 
mandant at the Royal Military Col- tl 
lege, Kingston, will leave Ottawa al 
with Mrs. Crerar and their family t 
the middle of August to take up resi- th 
dence at the Commandant’s resi- th 
dence, Kingston. to 
Mrs. W. M. Mackay, of Rothesay, th 
accompanied by her grandchildren, 
Miss Janet Mackay, Miss Susan Mac- 
kay, Mr. Malcolm Mackay, Jr., and 
Mr. Michael Page, has left by motor 
for Swampscott, Mass., to spend some 
time at the New Ocean House. 
Mrs. Robert Fitz-Gibbon of Mont- 
real is visiting her daughter, Mrs. 
} Allan Boswell, in Quebec. 
Honorable Lieutenant-Colonel J 
H. Woods, C.M.G., who has been 
spending some time in Eastern Can- 
y ada, returned recently to Calgary 
n and left immediately by airplane for 
; Kelowna, B.C., where he was called 
: 5 owing to the illness of his brother, 
ee, Mr. Sidney B. Woods, K.C., of Ed- 
ie re II monton. 
tra x ind Mrs. Arthur Murray, who has been 
Br oe festa at Lake of Bays, has returned to her 
ol OFANES DOE I a rain residence at Cobourg, Ont. 
her sown an 4 cas Mr. Duncan Lockhart Gordon has 
ade Dbouqu ; ieft Toronto for Australia, sailing 
of-the-vahey, sw ses) and from Vancouver, and will return to 
: adiantum Hel mi . N town in four months. 
$ a cross Ol i Amon ca Mr. and Mrs. Peter du Santoy have 
in her mothe! r man arrived in Ottawa from England, and 
years. are the guests of Mrs. du Santoy’s 
rhe bride was y Miss parents, Sir Francis and Lady Floud, 
Nancy Almon, as ma I and at “Earnscliffe.” 
six bridesmaids Miss \ A Vasanove Mrs. E. S. Sherwood of Ottawa, who 
of Havana, Cuba; Miss \dine Oland has been spending the past two 
Victoria, B.< Miss Christine M months in England and Scotland, has 
Naughton of Ottawa; Miss Mary returned to Canada and is at her 
Stanbury tc ge a k roy oe summer residence at Thirty-One Mile 
Virginia Piers, ol aillax Ml i ‘ . . : . ‘ ‘ sake 
tor deB. Oland, brother of the bride MR. AND MRS. H. NORMAN STANBURY and their wedding attendants in the garden of “Lindola,” the Halifax residence of the bride’s ——- Philip Toller and his daughter, 
was best man and the ushers wer parents, Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. S. C. Oland. From left to right: Miss Adine Oland, Victoria, B.C.; Mr. Bruce Oland, Halifax; Miss Christine Miss Nancy Toller, have returned to 
Mr. Donald V ne a < heee McNaughton, Ottawa; Mr. Donald V. Rainnie, Halifax; Miss Maria Casanova, Havana, Cuba; Lieut. P. E. Haddon, R.C.N.; Miss Nancy Ottawa after a trip abroad. Mrs. 
7 gu phat D : Piers, R.C.N., Mr Almon, maid-of-honor; Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Stanbury, Mr. James Stanbury, the groom and bride, Colonel $6. Oland and Mrs. Oland, Miss iecmanios ee ee 
Bruce Oland and Mr. John Stanbury Margaret Stanbury, Mr. Donald Oland, Miss Virginia Piers, Mr. Victor Oland who was best man, Lieut. D. W. Piers, R.C.N., Miss Doris visit Norway and other Scandinavian 






The maid of honor and bridesmaids 
were gowned alike in frocks of dusky 






Black, Mr. John Stanbury, Miss Mary Stanbury, and Mr. Lawrence Graburn, all of Halifax. —Photograph by Climo, countries, 
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—Ports of Call 


S WE approach Glacier Waterton 
International Peace Park from 


the eastward, we find that it is with- 
out foothills. As we ride across the 
rolling plains, watching the growing 
wall of mountains, we discover that 
between them and ourselves is a line 
so Sharp that it seems we can touch 


it, once the front of the range is 
reached. Why such a sharp, impos- 
ing break, so unlike the tilted foot- 


hills that guard the Rockies of Color- 
ado, or the equally tumbled uplands 
that grade into the Appalachians? 

The reason for this difference lies 
in the nature of the northern Rockies 

in the forces that built them into 
mountains, and in the rocks of which 
they are formed. It is a combination 
of processes and materials which 
together make a remarkable chapter 
in earth history; coupled with the 
drama of glaciation, they tell the 
story of physiography so clearly that 
he who runs may read. But one does 
not run through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, once he learns that along their 
2asy trails lie records of the earth’s 
adventures during a thousand million 
years. 

At the beginning of this period, 
Glacier Park lay under water. This 
was during the closing epochs of the 
Proterozoic Era, when the earth at 
last was coming of age. A narrow sea 
stretched across Montana and _ north- 
ward into Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. To that sea ran many small 
rivers, bringing sand, mud and dis- 
solved minera!s such as lime, from a 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY CARROLL LANE FENTON, PH.D. 


A BILLION YEAR DRAMA 


billion years in age lay upon the young 
Strata of the Age of Reptiles. 
Between the two lies a break or 
fault; the line we see as we approach 
the mountains. Because it was formed 
by pushing or thrusting, the geolo- 
gist calls it a thrust-fault; because 
it appears in the Lewis Range, it 
senerally is known as the Lewis 
Thrust. In reality, it is a whole series 
of faults which cut each other in be- 
wildering array. One may see some- 
thing of them in the mountains at 
the entrance to Two Medicine Valley, 
In Mt. Wynn, near Many-Glacier 
Hotel, and in Mt. Crandell, at the foot 
of Waterton Lake. As for the main 
break, in which ancient rocks lie on 
top of young ones,—it is the line be- 
tween gentle slopes and cliffs which 
marks the front of the mountains. 


A BOVE this line lie gray, buff, red 
a 


~ and green formations that were 
laid down in that ancient sea before 


pressure turned the region into moun- 
tains. Among them are rocks made 
of sand and mud, others built of par- 


ticles of lime. All have their own 
meaning. Sand is dropped almost 
at shoreline as rivers enter quiet 


water. Mud goes a good deal farther: 
dissolved lime, farthest of all. Thus 
changes in rocks indicate varying 
distance from shore—or would, if the 
land had not interfered. 

But shores, as well as our old sea, 
shifted. At some times they were 
high and allowed the rivers to carry 
off great quantities of sand and gravel. 





CHIEF MOUNTAIN, landmark of the northeast corner of Glacier National 

Park. It is the pride of geologists to whom it illustrates in a dramatic fashion 

the phenomenon known as the Lewis Overthrust. It is a sturdy remnant of 

that portion of the earth’s crust which, formed in the depths of an ocean, was 

raised up through pressure until it faulted, one section being pushed eastward 
over the other for many miles. 

—Glacier National Park photo, courtesy Great Northern Railway. 


land that lay to the northward and 
westward. Reaching quiet, salt water, 
this material sank to the bottom and 
there formed beds of sand or mud 
which in time hardened into stone. 
For millions of years these beds gath- 


ered while the sea floor shifted and 
slowly sank. Finally, the basin con- 
tained thousands of feet of bedded 


sands, muds and limestones, the pro- 
ducts of those ancient rivers. 


[t IS these deposits that we see as 

we draw near the mountains. 
Though sinking continued through 
uncounted ages, and perhaps domin- 
ated the time of which Park strata 
bear no record, it finally gave way 
to uplift. Rocks that had lain beneath 
the sea were pushed upward into 
land. On that land appeared dino- 
saurs with short front legs and duck- 


like beaks, and others whose heads 
were covered with armor. They wan- 
dered through swampy glades where 


today are the plains of Glacier coun- 
ty—and they retreated before a Creta- 


ceous sea whose deposits lie just 
beneath the mountains. Soon that 
sea also retreated before a vast earth 


from the westward. Before it, 
hard rocks lifted and crumpled; when 


shove 


they could bend no more, they broke 
and slid eastward over those before 
them. When the disturbance ended, 
they lay thirty thousand feet above 
their original position, and twenty 


to thirty miles east of it. So far 
they traveled, indeed, that 


had 
rocks a 


In the process, their hills were worn 
down, and mud took the place of 
sand. At last they became lowlands, 
and rivers carried little but dissolved 
lime to build up the sea bottom. As 


we climb the trails about Glacier 
Park, we shall find thick series or 
formations which tell of just such 


changes. 

But how can we be sure what a 
given rock means? If limestone may 
tell of low land or deep water, how 
are we to know the difference, 


Deep waters generally are quiet, 
and rocks formed beneath them are 


evenly bedded. But shallows always 
are disturbed, are exposed between 
tides, and record their adventures 
in the sediments beneath them. Storm 
waves, rolling to shore, leave balls 
and pebbles of mud in the sand. Waves 
pile ridges of sand, or ripple-marks, 
whose sides are even or symmetrical. 
Currents also make ripples, but they 
are steep on one side and gentle on 
the other. Since the steep side is 
away from the current, we can tell 
the direction of currents as well as 
the strength of storms and waves, in 
seas of either the past or present. 


THERE are layers of storm balls 
and pebbles in every part of Glacier 


National Park Ripples appear on 
the trail to Grinnell Glacier and on 
that over Swift Current Pass. With 
them is another type of marking, 


made when the shallow water receded 
and left the muddy sands to be baked 


by the sun. Soon they dried up and 
began to crack, as mud cracks in a 
drying puddle. When water returned, 
it covered such layers and preserved 
them, along with prints of raindrops 
and hailstones that had fallen in the 
meantime. 
Does it seem that this could not 
happen often? Then hike, with a 
ranger-naturalist as guide, to Scenic 
Point and enjoy these records of an- 
cient weather, as well as one of the 
Park’s finest views. Notice the mud 
cracks in limestones as you drive 
to Logan Pass, or the ripple-marked 
slabs with which Granite Park Chalet 
is floored. Then take the trail to- 
ward Ahern Pass, and spend an hour 
on the green, tumbled surface of a 
lava flow that poured out beneath the 
sea whose waters boiled and bubbled 
above it. Except for a few glacial 
scratches, it looks today as it did then, 
with pits that once were filled by 
steam, and ropy structures formed as 
the lava rolled along the bottom. By 


the way, there is only one other 
igneous rock in the eastern part of the 
Park; the band of blackish, crystal. 
line material that forced its way be- 
tween layers of Siyeh limestone, 


baking them until they became marble. 
It appears on high mountains, espec- 
ially in the St. Mary and Many-Gla- 
cier regions, while blocks of both 
black diorite and whitish marble have 


tumbled to the surface of Grinnell 
Glacier. 
But what lived in this early sea 


whose rocks tell in 
conditions about 


such detail the 
and beneath it? Per- 
haps there were shelled and swim- 
ming animals, but we are sure only 
of simple plants related to rockweeds 
and blue-green algae. The rockweeds 
formed mere specks of carbon, but 
the algae built masses of lime from 
a few inches to ten feet in diameter. 
At the foot of Appekunny Falls are 
thick beds of limestone built by one 
of these algae. Another forms the 
crest of Dawson Pass, so the visitor 
may have the fun of walking through 
a flower-filled valley and up a slope 
favored by mountain sheep, to reach 
a bank of marine plants. The largest 
of these banks, however, is crossed 
by the trail to Swift Current Pass— 
two hundred feet of massive limestone 
built by very simple plants. On the 
trans-mountain highway, they form 
two reefs, not very different from 
those built in the modern South Seas 
by algae and colonial corals. 


UT we must return to our chief 

story, which is the building of the 
mountains of Glacier National Park, 
and their sculpture, once they had 
come into being. As soon as the rocks 
appeared, wind and water began to 
destroy them. With continued up- 
lift, erosion became more and more 
vigorous, wearing down the moun- 
tains even as they grew. For a time 
it must have seemed that these wou'd 
be like some more southerly ranges: 
heights without peaks or chasms, and 


without special scenic beauty. 
But here a new agent stepped in. 
Seasons grew colder; more snow fe!l 


than could melt during the months of 
summer. Gathering, it packed into 
ice; when the ice moved, glaciers were 


born, and the scenery of Glacier be 
gan to develop. 


Those glaciers worked in two ways. 
At their heads, they send fingers of 


ice into every cranny, literally pry- 
ing blocks of rock from the moun- 
tains. Thus they dig their valleys 


higher and higher until, where several 
glaciers centered, they left only a 
narrow peak. Such horns 
are abundant in though 
you journey to you will 
not se? better As for the basins 
or cirques where glaciers began 
they appear on almost every moun- 
tain, though the vast one that holds 
Iceberg Lake is by far the finest and 
most impressive. 

As they made their way down the 
mountains, the glaciers lengthened 
into streams of ice, which ground 
out the sides and floors of their val- 


peaks or 
Glacier, and 
Switzerland, 
ones. 


‘eys. Where two worked side by side, 
they left only narrow ridges of rock 
like the mountains south of St. Mary 
Lake. Reaching the plains, the ice 
spread and melted, leaving heaps of 
worn gravel and stones to form what 
are called moraines. Smaller mor- 
aines also are found where glaciers 
ended within the mountains, or may 
be seen forming at the very feet of 


glaciers that still are moving. 


But at last the reign of ice ended. 
Winters shortened and summers 
grew warmer; slowly the glaciers 





MOTORISTS RIDE IN SAFETY 
Here is the dramatic view of Heé 


Park. 


Highway. 


through the clouds amid the towering peaks of Glacier National 
aven’s Peak from the romantically named Going-to-the-Sun 


— Glacier National Park photo, courtesy Great Northern Railway, 
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FLOWN TO CANADA ON THE MERCURY in the world’s first commercial trans-Atlantic crossing, 


this photograph shows history in the making. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen are welcomed 


by President Lebrun of France on the occasion of their recent State visit which, it is widely predicted, 


may alter the course of European affairs. 


The closest Anglo-French co-operation achieved in many 


years, and with the full support of both peoples, has given a new angle to the matter of democracy 


melted and left the valleys to be filled 
by lakes, while horn peaks threatened 
with prompt destruction were allowed 


to stand in peace. Plants, which are 
the pioneers of life, began to clothe 
the barren slopes, and after them 


came alpine animals. 

Yet the glaciers did not entirely 
vanish. Though they left the lower 
peaks and valleys, they clung to the 
heights and protected basins, where 
they move and work today just as 
they did during the Ice Age. Indeed, 
they mean more because they are 
small; one can not pry into a river 
of ice that is three or four thousand 
feet in thickness. But one may climb 
to Grinnell Glacier and examine at 
will the movement, erosion and melt- 
ing of this survivor of the great 
ice-streams that joined to dig the 
Swift Current valley. At its edge lie 


blocks plucked from the Divide, and 
others that have been smoothed and 
scratched. Small glaciers near Gun- 
sight Pass are building moraines as 
perfect as those of the melted giants 
and vastly easier to examine. And 
if one likes exercise with study, let 
him try the jaunt from Lake McDon- 


ald to Sperry Glacier, and back again 
in time for dinner. As for the other 
extreme—a half-mile stroll from the 
parking site on Logan Pass brings one 
to the moraine of Clemens Glacier, 
on whose surface the lines of ice 
movement show surprising per 
fection. A mile beyond is Hidden 
Lake, a finer tarn than exists in 
Scotland, with rocks all along the 
trail which both 
the deliberate traveler, 
their mud-cracks 
the story of a billion years. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Hurtubise and Mr 
Hurtubise, who have been on 
a motor tour of the Gaspé peninsula 
and the Lake St. John district, 
returned to Montreal. 

Mr. Ian C. O. Mathieson 


with 


serve as seats irr 
offer in 


ripples 


and 


and 


fossils, 


Roger 
have 


and his 


brother, Mr. Alistair Mathieson, have 
arrived in Toronto where the mar 
riage of Mr. Ian Mathieson to Miss 
Margot Mewburn will take place 
early in August 

Venerable Archdeacon and Mrs 
Gower-Rees have returned to Mont- 
real from Banff Springs Hotel, Banff 
Alberta. 

Mrs. W. G. Pugsley left Cttawa 
August 1 to spend a month at Blue 
Sea Lake. 

Mrs. Dugald Gillespie has left To 
ronto for her house at Windermere, 
Muskoka. 

Colonel and Mrs. J. N. S. Leslie 


of Kingston, have sailed for 
by the Empress of Australia. 


Eng’ and 


Mrs. H. G. H. Smith, of Winnipeg, 
who with her little daughter, Rose- 
mary, has been visiting ker sister, 
Mrs. Donald F. Angus, and Mr. Angus 


at Senneville, Que., has returned to 
Rothesay, N.B., where she is spend 
ing the summer with her parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. White. 

Mrs. Ross Macdonald, who attended 
the biennial International conference 
of Girl Guides in Adelboden, Switzer- 
land, has returned to Montreal. 

Out-of-town guests attending 
Heubach-Graydon wedding 


the 
taking 


piace recently at Montreal included: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Labatt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh F. Labatt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vv. P Cronyn, Mr. and Mrs. John Har 


ley, and Mr. 
London, Ont.; 
and Mrs. R. 


Robert Fisher, all of 
Mrs. S. Wallace and Mr. 
S. Wilson, of Toronto; 


vs. totalitarian states. 


Mrs. Balders, of Halifax; Mr. of 


Ralph Toronto, have sailed by the Queen 
and Mrs. Roger Malley, of Hamilton, Mary on their return to Canada. They 
Ont., Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Cruikshank, have been touring France, England 
of Ottawa: and Mr. E. P. H. James, and Scotland during the past two 
of New York. months. On their return they will 

Mrs. James A. Cantlie has left remain in New York for a few days 
Montreal for York Harbor, Me., where before leaving for their respecti\ 
she will spend tke remainder of the homes 
summer at the Marshall House Mr. and Mrs. Graham Garner, of 


Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Hardy of Ottawa Westmount, Que their 


children 


and 




















and their children are spending a are spending a month at Edgartown 
month in Brockvile, Ont with Mr Mass., where they are the guests of 
Hardy’s parents, Senator and Mrs Dr. and Mrs. G. L. Gigger, brother 
A. C.. Hardy in-law and sister of Mrs. Garner 
Mrs. Liewellyn Bate, has been Out of town guests attending the 
the guest of Mrs. Charles Fair- Howard-Winslow-Spragge which k 
weather at Norway Bay, has returned place it Como, Quebec, recently 
to Ottawa included: Mrs. H. Pearson, Wingfield 
The Honorable the Lieutenant- House, Derbyshire, England; Mrs 
Governor and Mrs. E. L. Patenaude William Park, ricton N.B 
have returned to Quebec from Mrs. Peters, Gilberts U.S.A.; The 
Saguenay. Hon. Mary Parnell, f Lyndhurst 
Brigadier ind Mrs. J. M. Prowe1 Hants, Eng'and; Mr id Mrs. Roy 
of Quebec, have sailed on the Aur- MacLaren, Bondville; Colonel and 
ania for England, en route to France, Mrs. Worthington and M1 ind Mrs 
where Brigadier Prower will assume P. H. Skelton, ot Sherbroo’e; Mr 
his new duties as administrator of and Mrs. Frank Ross, Quebec; Dr 
Canadian war cemeteries. and Mrs. Reginald itz and Miss 
General and Mrs. C. F. Constantine Phoebe Fitz, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs 
and their family are leaving Ottawa Palmer Wright, Miss Pame'a Wrigh 
soon to reside in Kingston Mr. and Mrs. Allen Meredith, Miss 
Mrs. Victor Anderson of Ottawa Bunty Meredith, Mr. Henry Wrigl 
who has been visiting her son-in-law and Mr. Sherwood, of Toronto; Mrs 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Rankin¢« Fortescue Duguid, Miss Margaret D1 
Nesbitt of Toronto, spent the »k guid. and Miss Elizabeth Duguid 
end at their summer house mn Ottawa 
sivo, Georgian Bay Rev. David A. MacLennan and M 
‘Mrs. G. H. Ropes of Detroit, Michi MacLennal f Toronto spen 
gan. Miss Bertha E. Wells, of Sand the summer on Cape Bre I 
wich, Ont., and Miss Dorothy E. Gray Nova Scot 





THE STORY Ol! 


THE AGES is written in the mighty rocks of Glacier 
National Park. 


At the top of the picture lies Ahern Glacier, with Lake Helen 
in the depths below. 


—Glacier National Park photo, courtesy Great Northern Railway 
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London Letter BY P.O'D. 


A VICTORY FOR SANITY 


London, July a5 





HIS being the season of the year 


HOMEWOOD it is, a young man’s fancy—a 
SAN ITARIUM young man of anywhere from eight 


to eighty—lightly turns to thoughts 













A place of rest and peace amid of sport. It is almost the only cheer- 
all appointed buildings and lovely ful sort of news there is to think of, 
grounds, where the family physician as a matter of fact. And some of it 
can send his cases needing treatment isn’t any too darn cheerful—that 
for nervous or mild mental disorders, American clean sweep at Wimbledon, 


for instance. All five of the assorted 

championships! Rather sad-making, 
what? 

But the Golf Open, which was de- 

‘Ada cided last week, was, at any rate, an 

ares. « Initia aff. . j inogriea y i 

Harvey Clare. M.D. Medical eitiiatRcae all-British affair, with Reggi Whit: 

omewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. combe as the new champion, and 

Adams, the Scot, as runner-up. The 

Americans were nowhere. There 

30 000 ISLAND were, in fact, no Americans. Other- 

i wise perhaps—but it is only fair to 


CRUISES FROM MIDLAND state that the local lads don't seem 


nearly so afraid of them as they used 


knowing that they will receive under- 
standing care from a competent 
medical and nursing staff. 

Rates moderate 


FROM YOUR VACATIONING FAMILY? 


Put It Into the Capable Hands of 


hoe 





ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH “WANT” LISTS 
| 















































































- to be 
Besides, even if there had been a 
whole battalion of Americans this 
i year, I don't believe they would have MENU ADVISOR OF THE 
stood a chance. The weather would 
have seen to that, the good old roar- 
| ing British weather that has made HOSTESS SHOP | 
Britons the windy golfers they are. i 
How it blew at Sandwich the final ia. 
day! It blew golfers off tees, it blew . : ; j 
spectators into huddled drifts, it blew Stop worrying—give that list of food | 
ses Sie , a marquee to smithereens—no, not “wants” to Miss Elizabeth Yorke—the 
Ench : D ee ere See Re a competent menu advisor of the Hostess | 
nchanting Days amiidal watt tb blew Wik wite ult EATON’S SPECIALIZED Shop. Under her direction those foods | 
THROUGH MAGNIFICENT SCENERY her shooting-stick. Unkind onlookers SERVICES your family are needing will be attrac- 
120-MILE felt that surprise might have had G18.06 Orttere: delivered: to tively packed and sent on the speci- j 
$7 75 something to do with it. He took nearest station or dock, fied delivery to your office or home 
= CRUISE four on the previous green or right to your cottage - j 
4 nati Anyway, the right man won, and where certain arrange- for you to whisk up to the cottage at i 
Carefree days of complete relaxation . J» : : ’ : mehte: arecin eWect vwith= i 
await you—cruise leisurely through everyone is very much pleased about in” 200° Wallies Of Toronto, the weekend. | 
the famed 30,000 islands. Scenes of it. The Whitcombes are a famous at no extra charge. : ; 
matchless beauty and invigorating a ode cravat t's as 2 cate ik ta y Here's a tip—Take a roast, a ham } 
air beckons you to enjoy every thril- golfing family—three brothers and Fresh meat especially 5 ee ' | 
ling moment. Nothing compares with the son of one of them, all in the top packed in dry ice for your turkey, or chicken—deliciously j 
this Georgian Bay vacationland flight They had won everything car trip to cottage or cooked, in our kitchens, with you— 
AN ECONOMICAL HOLIDAY there was to be won in British golf, Sees d : Staind if z cgteili ae 
Boat leaves Midland at 2 p.m. cruises | except the Cpen. And in that each ——— ee oe cane, SE eae a aetna eennmee oas een ie CORE oe | 
ae ak paints of ine ; of the brothers had at one time or YOUTH LOOKS ALOFT. Two girl-pilots watch their comrades during the tent clerks to assist in tedious cooking. Only 15¢ exira ee | 
terest enroute. Arrive at Parry Sound ee oe ea sist Reggie A first All-Women Pilots’ Display recently held at Romford Aerodrome jn Essex. your ordering. order, size no matter. Drop in or 
q ° ozens of fascinating activi- ‘ecently as last vear to enry Cotton. 
ties eal peer stopover. Leave Parry + sare only fair that one of them phone the Hostess Shop Staff. 
Sound —s 00 a " co een should finally click. some of the more flagrant cases, in- burn, Cleveland, who with her chil- j 
a < . aeannon ier. What’s more. they are ull extreme. stead of reaching meekly for their dren will remain at Scarborough for 
eaiMliall f I : ly nice fellows, quiet, modest, and Cheque-books. And you’d be quite five weeks. Mrs. Mitchell’s daughter, EAT ’ T 
$7.75 inc arte pi unfailingly good-humored. They don’t astonished at the high social status Mrs. D. Kingdon Black, will join her 
accommodation and meals eiperber ety eiis they win. and thev have of the people to whom some of those mother on August 1, when they will 
eli ee ee NRE te as eee ee Ae Be ee as fat cheques have been handed over. motor to Nantucket to spend two 5th FLOOR YONGE ST. PHONE AD. 5011 AND ASK FOR HOSTESS SHOP 
— ger Any Figen si ati golf as a business, but also as a game The higher, the fatter, of course! weeks. e 
ri fae not as leading men in some kind of Last year Miss Helen Ashton Mrs. O. J. N. Dawes of Montreal, we j EAT ON C2 
GEORGIAN BAY TOURIST CO.| arama Their ereenside manners are Widely and favorably known as a and her small daughters, have joined « LIMITED 
OF MIDLAND, LIMITED quite perfect Too bad they couldn't novelist, and author among other suc- Mrs. Dawes’ mother, Mrs. C. W. Cas- 
MIDLAND ONTARIO | all win! cesses of that attractive story, “Dr. sils, at the Atlantis Hotel, Kenne. 
Serocold’”—published a novel called bunk Beach, where they will remain 
MENTION of Wimbledon—also the “People in Cages.” One of the char- for three weeks. 1 
mention of drama—brings to acters in it was a Captain John Can- e ‘ 
| mind the memory of Suzanne Leng- Bing, a crooked financier “wanted tins 
len Just as this year’s Wimbledon Oy the police, a — lad — Na 
j eA : to an end. : just as ladies, and altogether a cad ant 
Helen Pevtes oo gall aac th bounder. He was described as tall, wi 8 
her eigh championship there, poor dark, good-looking, about forty, with 
Cs ine in Paris was passing away broad shoulders and a swagger. He 
. a kinder and better world—where 2!80 had a sister named Mary. 
impires never make wrong decisions, You might think that sort of thing 
| F is hope, and where champions are safe enough especially if you start 
| ullowed to be as temperamental as off the book with one of those absurd 
little assurances that all the char- 
S ine. certai1 had a tempera acters are imaginary. But, lo, there 
, And certainly hated to turned up a Captain John Duffy Can- 
ve beaten then. remember, in ing, a London stockbroker, just over 
| all the long years of her reign as the ‘forty, tall, broad-shouldered, and a ' 
aueen nnis was beaten only Dit of an athlete! He even had a 
| once—in that famous match in New Sister named Mary. And he insisted 
| \ wainst Mrs. Mallory. when that people had been giving him 
i « broke down and cried. thus ‘Tather a rough time over his name- 
1 forever her fair copy-book Sake in the novel. So he demanded 
United States , damages and the withdrawal of the 
re seems loubt that she »ook—that’s all! 
| was far from fit at the time. No 
who ever saw: the two women Not for worlds would I suggest 
pla ould seriously question which “" that Captain Canning was acting 
was the greater player—as Suzanne in anything but good faith and right 
| made abundantly clear in subsequent eous indignation I don't want to 
MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL matches in this country But a blac be dragged off to court myself But 
mark. just the same neither was it suggested that Miss 
; - | It was at Wimbledon that Suzanne Ashton had ever heard of Captain 
Che ships of the world are vas at her best. and at Wimbledon Canning in her life, or had the slight 
making for the Port of Mont | er memory will always be cherished. eSt motive or desire for writing him 
real your ship perhaps! Wimble made her, but it is hard roe a sek of =e . oe ee 
1 | ‘ more than ; soher state oO hac uck is a risk ha novelists 
Whether you travel by ¢ unard | . sack hes xe +h a must run. unless they are to call 
White Star. Canadian Pacific nost-War Wimbledon, in their characters Mr. O. and Miss X | 
Canadian National, Clarke v1 she was the greatest drawing. and place them in some kind of 
Line, or any other, vou enjoy f all No wonder the 1 fairyland having no relation to this 
LL lovor he at a. I I that lawn-tennis Mecca actual world 4 
such luxury aboard ship such honk witty har canted aaa Last week the case came up fon | 
as Columbus or Cartier never m I'l knew who trial, and before no less a dignitary 
could have dreamed of | ke (¢ re Court galleries, un than the Chief-Justice, Lord Hewart j 
room even on once a newspaperman himself, and so j 
And arrived in Montreal from tal They knew probably possessing a keener sympa 
the ocean lanes, you just nat l in the box-office, ‘DY With the woes) ol st ribes and pub 
, y ear lishers in most of his brother beaks 
urally will stay at the Rit sa i Peer tt Wimbledon Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL. tt Suzanne committed the unfor- Captain Canning would have won his 
| and met wit] nal dis- Case This was the hundredth. From 
a S S t Queen Marv wait the beginning Lord Hewart was in 
}. ALDERIC RAYMOND ng: For nearly al ur her Maj- @ mood of humorous scepticism, and 
Deanidom esty sat in the Royal Box, gazing %!5 summing-up was exceedingly : , ' 
| more and more stonily down her causti @ Why gamble on ordinary motor oils ? 
fp ee | Watintcie’ heaked aan’ ioe chat than Wr aat dae: Oe tae Mobiloil, refined by the famous Clearosol 
ee ss Suzanne. and then trving to Small enough to indicate the damages process which dissolves and washes away 
e her to play this plaintiff has suffered.’ And so, ‘ iti : 
oman oe 4 ue tm fact, the mpod iittle jury thought impurities, is free from gum, sludge and 
veon. the cuéenh of ome toutt and Diels their heartet carbon-forming elements. Mobiloil pro- 
queen of another—but the offi Such a decision ought to put quit tects your engine saves unnecessar 
Suzanne might have @ dint in the libel-racket But un 3 Se Y 
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